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^)eceinber, in the fortTrsevepth y^[ of the Ii)de'p« m 
■e 'of tie United Sfetes ^America, AP- one thouss.' J^ 



denceoi me united smm ^Am^ca, 
eight hundred and twenty twi, M. R. B aVTL KIT, of fA V 
District, has deposited in tliis office, the title of a Book. : e 
right whereof he claims as proprietor, in the words fol. • ^ 
ing, to wK * "■ The English Reader, or Pieces in Prose 4. \- 
Verge ; selected from the best writers : de^^ed to assist young persor: "^' 
read with propriety and effect ; to improve their language and sentiments 
to inculcate soirie of thie most important principles m Pie^ and Virtu 
LIndley Murray, author of an Engbsh Grammar, lie. To which are pre£ -> 
the definitions of Inflections and Emphases, and rules for reading Verse, • 
a Ko3r. exhibiting^the method of applying these principles to the pronni. - 
ttoo 01 written language. The Inflections as well as EmptuKes are also aoiuu ■ 
applied, by sensible characters and agreeably to the directions contained <p *. *' 
Key, to the whole of Mr. Murray's selections. By M. R. Bartlett, author of I * 
Practical Reader i*^— In conformity to the act of the Congress of the fJ n 
States, entitled '* An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing t-t- 
copies of Maps, Charts, and Boolts to the authors and proprietors of such t*. pi' 
during the times therein mentioned," and also to the act entitled ^ An trt 1 
the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts x - 
Books to the authors and proprietors of such copies durin&tbe times th- >i 
raenlloitdd^and extending toe benefits thereof to tue arts of Designing, £11 . 
*. ing, aiM* H^mng historical and other prints." • 

*. - . RICH'D R. LANSING, 
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PREFACE. 

MANY selections of excellent matter have been made f.;r ll-.'? 
benefit of youn;^ persons. Ferformiinres of this kind arc of 
w^rcat utility, that tresh productions of them, and new attempts 
to unprove the youn^ mind, will scarcely be deemed superfluous:, 
if the writer make his compilation instructive and intere.<itiiig, and 
Kiffiriently distinct from others. 

The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the attainment 
of three objects : to improve j^outh in the art of reading ; to meli- 
orate their langua<^e and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the 
most important principles of piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety of 
emotions, and the correspondent tones and variations uf voice, but 
contain sentences and members of sentences, v^hich are divcrKitied* 
proportioned, and pointed with accuracy. Exercises of this na- 
ture are, it is presumed, well calculated to teach youth to read 
*ith propriety and effect A selection of sentences. 'in wliich vari- 
ety and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been carefully 
obser\cd, in all their parts as well as witli respect to one anothei', 
will probably have a much 'greater effect, in properly teachinc: the 
trtoi'readin^'^, than is commonly imagined. In such 'con.strurtious, 
every thifig is accommodated to the understanding and tlie voice ; 
I vid'the common difficulties in learning to read well are obviated. 
I When the learner has acquired a habit of reading such sentences, 
: with justness and facility, he will readily apply tliat habit, and the 
improvements he has made, to sentences more complicated and 
irreKular, and of a construction entirely different. 

The language of the pieces chosen U>r this collection has been 
ctrefully regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many 
iostaoces, elegance of diction, distinguish them. They are ex- 
tracted from the works of the most correct and elegant \%riters. 
From the sources whence the sentiments arc drawn, the reader 
maj expect to find them connected and regular, sufficiently im- 
portant and impressive, and divested of every thing that is citlier 
trite or eccentric. The frequent perusal of such composition iiat> 
'. orally ^nds to infuse a taste for this species of excellence : and to 
' produce a habit of thinking, and of composing, with judgment and 
' accuracy.* 

That this collection may also serve the purpose of promoting 
pietyaiid virtue, tlie Compiler has introduced many extracts, which 

^ - i- , 1,1 ii_ ■ 

» The learner, in Ills progress through this volume and the Sequel t<» it, will 
m^et with numenms ioBtanres of couipopition, in ytrict contorinity to the riil'.-s 
fiir promoting pcrspiriHHi"! and ele^rant writing contained in the Appendix t«i 
the Author's Eff^lish Ciraniniar. IJy occa'sionally exaniinin(r this ((inftir.iiity. 
ke will \»' confirmed in the utility of those rules; and be enabled tn ajiply tbeni 
with ♦•a,<»e and dexterity. 

It is proper further to olwerte. that the Render and the S«»qnel, lH":i«'.i'« te;irl»- 
InE to read amirately, and inculcating many important «»oniiiiiei>t«, ina> hecon- 
eidered as aiiviharies to the Author^ Kn^jliMi (iranimar; as practir.U illustrii- 
Ijops of the priiK-inles and rules contai?»ed in ihat work. 
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4 PREFACE. 

place religion in the most amiable light ; and which recommend a 
great variety of moral duties, by the excellence of their nature, 
and the happy effects they produce. These subjects are exhibited 
in a style and manner which are calculated to arrest the attention 
of youth ; and to make strong and durable impressions en their 
minds * 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and 
sentiment, that might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least de- 
gree, offend the eye or ear of innocence. This he conceives to be 
peculiarly incumbent on every person who writes for the benefit 
of youth. It would indeed be a exeat fiiid happy improvement in 
education, if no writings were allowed to come under their noticei 
but such as are perfectly innocent ; and if on all proper occasions^ 
they were encouraged to peruse those which tend to inspire a due 
reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to ani'** 
mate them with sentiments of piety and goodness. Such impres- 
sions deeply engraven on their miudsj and connected with all theip i 
attainments, could scarcely fail of attending them th];:ough life', \ 
and of producing a solidity of principle and character, that would 
be able to resist the danger arising from future intercourse with 
the world. 

The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious 
parts of his collection^ by the occasional admission of pieces which 
amuse as well as instruct. If, however, anv of his readers should 
think it contains too great a proportion of the former, it may be 
some apology to observe, that in the existing publications design- 
ed for the perusal of young persons, the preponderance is greatly 
on the side of gay and amusing productions. Too much atten- 
tion msiy be paid to this iq(^dium of improvement. When the 
imagination, of youth espec^jr, is much entertained, the sober dic- 
tates of the understanding sue regarded with indifference ; and 
the influence of good affections is either feeble, or transient. ^ A 
temperate use of such entertainment seems therefore requisite, 
to afford proper scope for the operations of the understanding and 
the heart. 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous 
to recommend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, by interspersing through his work some of the most beauti- 
ful and interestnig passages of those invaluable writings. To ex- 
cite an early tnste and veneration for this great rule of life, is a 
point of so nigh importance^ as to warrant me attempt to promote 
it on every proper occasion. 

To improve the young mind, and to afford some assistance to 
tutors, in the arduous and important work of education, were the 
motives which led to this production. If the Author should be so 
successful as to accomplish these ends, even in a small degree, h 
will think that his. time and pains have been well employed, ant 
will deem himself amply rewarded. 

* In some of the pieces, the Compiler has made a few alterations, cbieify vei 
VaI, to adapt them the better to the design of Iiis work. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

uithor of the application of the Inflections, kc. to the 
ection of reading lessons in Murray's English Reader, 
1 many others of h^s profession, borne testimony to the 
y of that work, by making it an almost exclusive reading 
his school for nearly fifteen years. Indeed, public taste 
rmined the merits of the English Reader, by pronouncing 
<ii work of the kind now in use. No reading book in the 
Language, has a more unlimited circulation, or has done 
idvance the art of reading. The writer, however, always 

the work imperfect , in as much as Mr. Murray's stric- 
!orrcct reading are too abstruse and difficult for die gene- 
pupils ; and none of his principles applied to practice ; 
efore remained as mere inoperative precepts, without the 

examples. The subscriber has endeavoured to remedy 
ct in the work, by applying the acknowledged principles 
tion, by sensible characters, to most of the pieces in the 
1 ; and he has also furnished a Key, for the benefit of the 
chibiting those principles, by rules and examples, and il- 
^ the manner of applying them to practice. The learner, 
king this Key, will soon be enabled to extend the princi- 
;neral reading ; — for this purpose, let him, in the outset, 

his intended lesson with the rules and examples furnished 
y, and with a pencil, make the requisite characters ; this 
will soon make him master of the principles, and the 
ipplying them. These principles will enable him to impart to 
ng, the greatest precision, hcurmony, force and variety, 
a finishing polish to his style of delivery, 
ork has now received its utmost perfection, and wears 
ip of its highest excellence. Mr. Murray's selections 
n kept entire, and his order of arrangement scrupulously 
i ; for in these respects no writer could have been more 
The book is, in short, what it always has been, the 
Reader, with the addition of the principles of Elocution, 

tlie precise manner of reading its contents. It is there- 
ibly but confidently submitted to the favour of a discrim* 
ubiic, by that public's devoted servant, 

M. R. BARTLETT. 

-¥ui/ 1,1823. 
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Exhibiting the manner of applying the principles of lnf[ 
and Emphases to the pronunciation ^f ivritttii Ian 
with the definition of those terms. 



INFLECTIONS. 

THE inflections of the voice are those j)oruliar 
which it takes on pronouncing a stronji^ly oni 
word, or making a necessary pause. O f these th ere a r 
the upward slide^ and the Joumward. The first is re j)i 
ed hy a small dash inclining to the right in an angh* ol 
45 de^ees, thus ' ; the second is marked by tlie sanu 
acter, inclining to die left, thus \ 

SENTENCES. 

DIRECT PERIOD. 

Definition and Rvle, — ^The direct period consists ( 
great members, commencing \, itii corresponding conne 
either expressed or implied, and the former part d<^)( 
on the latter for sense ; — at the close of tlie first tlie ris 
flection is applied, and at tlie close of the latter the 
inflection. 

Example* — ^As Columbia expects her sons to be bra 
she presumes her daughters will be virtuous^. 

INVERTED PERIOD. 

Definition and Ride, — ^The inverted period consists ; 
two great members, similarly connected, yet making 
as it proceeds ; it is also capaole of being transposed ni 
dered direct, by which the dependence of tlie parts ii 
tested. These parts adopt the same inflection tliat are : 
ed in the direct period. 

Example.r^^At the declaration of peace, in obedienct; 
voice of the people, the General returned his sword 
scabbard", because it was in obedience to the same resj 
voice that he drew it at the approach of war\ 

LOOSE SENTENCE. 

Definition and Rule. — ^The loose sentence consists o 
rect or an inverted period, with one or more additional 
here. The period is read as in the above examples, ai 
falling inflection is applied to each additional nieinbe 
fonns good sense. 

Exa.npk, — As you will find in the Bible all the trut 
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cessary to be hclleved', so you will find, at the same tim«-, 
•■^ tven' necebs.iry direction lbr*the pfirfornianc** of your duty^ ; 

tliis book, therefore, must be tlie rule of all your actions^; 
' audit will prove your best friend in all the journey of life\ 

PENULTIMATE MEMBER. 

L DefinUioti and Rule. — ^IMie penultimate member is the last 
r Hmbor member in the sentence luit one. As the final mem- 
L Imt takes the falling, the penidthnate adopts the rising inflec- 
I tion. 

^ Example, — ^The soul, considered* abstractly from its pas- 
sions, is of a remiss and sedentary nature^ ; slow in its resolves,: 
and languishing in its execution\ 

i EXCEPTIO>' TO THE FOREGOING RULES. 

i Whenever the member of a sentence, claiming the rising 
"i" infiection, tenninates with a strongly emphatic w ord, tht 
falling infli'ction is applied ; for strong emphasis always die 
tates the dov^nward slide of the voice. 

Example. — I must therefore desire the reader to remem- 
ber that, by the pleasures of the imagination, I mean thost 
only that arise from s^ighi^ ; and that I divide them into tw< 
kinas\ 

SERIES. 

Definition. — Series hnplies that succession of similar oi 
opposite particulars, or portions of a sentence, whether singh* 
double, triple, or compound, or whatej:er other variety the\ 
way assume, which frequently com^rience or close a com- 

nind sentence. These may oe divided into 

1st, The Simple Series ; 

£d, The Compound Series ; 

Si}, The Series ofSerieses. 

SIMPLE SERIES. 

Definiiion. — The simple series consists of two or more 
single j)articulars, following each other in succession, eithei 
in commencing or closing a sentence. 

Rule 1. — ^When the sentence commences with two par- 
ticulars, the 1st takes the \ and the 2d the ' inflection. 

Example. — Manufactures^ andagriculture^ give steady em- 
ployment to tliousands of the poorer order''. 

liuLE 'il. — Wlie.n the sentence closes witli two single par- 
ticulars, the 1st tiikes the \ and the 2d the ^ inflection. 

Example. — ^E,xample is generally more forcible than pre 
cepf or disciphne\ 

liuLE 3. — -When the sentence commences with three sin- 

§le particulars, the 1st and 2d take the \ and the 3d the " ui- 
ection. 
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Example, — ^The head\ the heart\ and the hands', should 
be constantly and actively employed in doing good\ 

Rule 4. — ^When three single particulars form the conclu- 
ding series, the 1st and 3d taSe the \ and the £d the ' inflec- 
tion. 

Example, — ^Whatever obacurities involve religious tenets, 
the essence of true piety consjists in humility^ love', and de- 
votion\ 

Rule 5. — ^When four single particulars form the com- 
mencing series, the 1st and 4tn talce the \ and the 2d and Sd 
the ' inflection. 

Example. — ^Health', peace% fortune^ and friends', consti- 
tute some of the ingredients of the cup of human happiness\ 

RyLS 6. — ^When four single particulars form the conclu- 
ding series, the 1st and 4th adopt the ', and the 2d and 3d the ^ 
inflection. 

Example, — ^The four elements into vsrhich the old philoso- 
phers classed the material world, are fire\ water', air', and 
earth^. 

Rule 7.— When the commencing series contains a long 
list of particulare, they are divided from the right, into peri- 
ods of three members each, and set off by the dash ; the last 
period may be read after Rule 3, the others after Rule 4, and 
odd particulars after Rule 1. 

Example of 5 particulars, — Gold% silver'— copper\ iron\ 
and leadr , are found in many parts of the new world\ 

Example of Q parfictdars,—^he elk^, deer', woir,— *fox\ 
ermine^ and martin', abound in cold climates\ 

Example oflparlicvlars, — ^The Amazon^, — ^La Plate\ Mis- 
sisippi', Missouri'', — St.Lawrence\ Oronoco\ and Ohio', rank 
among the largest rivers upon the globe''. ^ 

Example of» particulars,— Cottjon\ coffee', — sugar\ rum', 
molasses% — ^spice\ fruits^ and drugs', are imported from the 
West-Indies^. 

Example of d partictdars.—Loye\}oy, peace\-— long-suf- 
fering\ gentleness', goodness", — faith\ meekness\ and tem- 
perance', are the fruits of the divine snirir. 

Example of 10 par/tcwZar^.-^Metaphors^ — enigmas^ mot- 
tos', parables^— fables\ dreams', visions^— the drama\ biir- 
lesque\ and allusion', are all comprehended in Mr. Locke's 
definition of wit\ 

Rule 5. — When tliislong list of particulars forms the clo- 
sing s(Ties, they admit of the same division, and are read ac« 
cording to Rule 4th ; but odd members agreeably to Rule 1st. 

Example of 5 partiadars, — ^The productions of Brazil, ar 
j:rajn\ fruits',— aye-woods\ metals', and diamonds\ 
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clii- Biample ofe particulars. — ^The chief towns in the I 

If c- Stales of America,.are New -York\ Philadelphia", Baltii 

— Bo8ton\ Charleston', and New-Orleans^. 
lets. Example of 7 particxdara. — The Americans export 

de- ' the fertile shores of their leagued domain, to foreign c 
a variety of lumber^ — fish\ beef, pork\ — ^butter\ cl 
om- ? iiidflour\ 

i 5d !. Example of S particulars, — ^The soul can exert itself in 
I different -ways ; she ciin und<?rstand\ will', — unagine^ 
nsti- " hear\ — feel^^ love', and fro w n\ 
ess^. r Example of 9 particulars, — ^The fruits of the spirit arf 




i oso- , comprehencfs every species of it ; — as metaphors^ — eni; 

and mottos', and paraf)l(;s\ — fables^, dreams', visions^, — th 

ma\ burlesque', and allusion\ 

lonj5 coMPou?rn serie^. 

peri- Definition. — The compound series consists of two oi 

^«'*''5t jjiicccssive particulars, composed of two words or me 

and of a sentence, which though not perfectly similar, an 

ciently so to admit of classification, 

ron , Rule 1. — All the compound members which for] 

P . I commencing series, take tlie '^ inflection, except the last, 

"^' f takes the ' inflection. 

Mis- I Example, — ^The whole system of the intellectual po 

. jT I the chaos and the creation^ and all the furnittire of 

Y worlds', enter into the subject of Milton's Paradise Lo 

in^ f Rule 2. — ^When the compound i^embers form th< 

til J I eluding series, they all adopt tne ^ inflection, except the 

r timate member, which takes the ' inflection. 

[if, * Example, — Notwithstanding all the pains which ( 

21- j took in the education of his son, he nevertheless reraa 

k mere blockhead. Nature rendered him incapable of in 

•t- I ing by all the rules of eloquence^ the precepts of philos< 

r- ? his fatlierrf endeavours', and the most reiined soci< 

'q Athens.^ 

EXCEPTIOPf. 

), [ The only exception to the above rule is, when th 
lence commences with a conditional or suppositive p 
for in that case the members take the ' inflection. 

Examples, — ^Whatever contributes to promote the ] 
pies of virtue, and strengthen the bonds of brother 
whatever tends to calm the ruflled feelb^.<5S, and regula 
passions', is undoubtedly a source of Uaivvrnvi^^'i'', 
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So, when the fkithful pencil has design'd 

Some bright idea of thfe mastei:i3 mind' ; 

When a new world leaps out at his command'', 

And ready Nature waits upon his hand^ ; 

lYhen the Hpe colours soften and united ^ 

And sweetly melt into just shades and %hf ; 

When mdlo wing years their full perfection giveV 

And each bold figure just benns to live' ; 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray', 

And a}r the bright creation, fade& a way^. 

SliiR..rEI^ OF ;S£RIESES. 

Definition, — ^Two or inoire sim{)le particulars, combined 
with two or more compound particuWs, and lUl united in 
forming an independent member of a sentence, constitute 
what is termed a series of serieses. 

General Rule. — ^Wheh several compound members oc- , 
cur, composed of sin^jUar or opposite particulars, and forming 
a simple series, they may be^ divided according to their na- 
tures into couplets or tripSets, and pronounced, singly accord- j 
ing to the appropriate rule of the simple series ; but altogether ] 
agreeably to the itombef of compound particulars in the whole 
period, and according to the appropriate ru}<) of the com- 
pound series. I 

Example. — ^ForIampeniuaded,thatneith^rlife',nordeath^;^ 
nor ange]s\ nor principalities'',, nor powers^ ; nor things pres- 
enf , nor things to come^ ; nor heighf , nor depth^ ; nor any 
other creature', shall be able ta separate me from, the love of 
God which is in Christ Je^us our Lord\ 

jthe dasi^. 

General Rule. — To those members of a sentence sepa- 
rated by the Dash, the same inflections must be applied, ac- 
cording to their nature^ as wouM be applied were the parts 
set oflf oy any other points. 

Exarmde. — In general, the manners, ef Mr. Henry were 
those ofthe plain Virginian gentieman^ — ^kind^ — open'— can- 
^d' — ^and conciliating^^ — warm without insinceritjr — and po- 
lite without pomp^ — neither chilling by his reserve' — nor fa- 
tiguing by his loquacity^ — ^but adapting himself without efifort 
to the character of his company\ 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

Rule 1. — ^Tliose interrogative sentences fi hich arc com- 
menced with a verb, sJways adopt the ' inflection. 

Examples. — ^Is justice lame among us, my friend, as well 
as blind' ? Can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great and 

J (19a) 
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noble, who believcs'that, after a short turn upon the stage of 
'diis world, he is to sink for ever into oblivion' ? 

KuLE 2. — ^Those interrogative sentences that commenro 
with a verb which is followed by the disjunctive conjunction 
or, adopts, at the close of the first part, the " inflection, and at 
the end of the second, the ^ inflection. 




pate them^ ? 

Rule 3. — ^Those interrogative sentences that conunenre 
with the interrogative pronoun or adverb, always close with 
the ^ inflection. 

Examples, — ^Who will take the trouble of answering these 
questions^? How will he collect tlie necessary evidence^? 
Whence derive his authorities^ ? When adjust all the contend- 
ing points^? 

Rule 4. — ^When the interrogative sentence consists of sev- 
^eral members following in succession, commencing with a 
pronoun or adverb, alJ those members adopt the ^ infection,, 
save the penultimate, which takes the ' inflection. 

Example, — Where can he find such cogent exhortations to 
the practice of virtue^ ; such strong excitements to piety and 
holiness^ ; and, at the same time, such assistance in attaining 
thenr', as are contained in the Holy Bible^ ? 

Rule 5. — ^When the interrogative sentence commences 
with a verb, and consists of several succeeding members, they 
sll adopt the ' inflection. 

Example, — ^Would an infinitely wise being make such a 
dorious creature as man, for so mean a purpose' ? can he 
oelight in the production of such abortive intelligences', such 
short lived rational beings' ? would he give him talents that 
are not to be exerted', and capacities that are not to be grati- 
fied'? 

Rule 6. — When the interrogative sentence presents a 
combination of particulars, forming a series of serieses, they 
adopt, according to their natures, both the ' and the ^ inflec- 
tions. The last member, however, upon wliich the question ' 
turns, must always "have the ' inflection. 

Example. — Do you imagine the hOurs wasted in idle prale\ 
the days devoted to vain amusements^ the weeks lavished 
on dress and parade\ and the months squandered witliout 
end or aim', are all lost in the great account of eternity^ ? or 
will they, like an army of departed ghosts, rise to your af- 
frighted memory, and condemn youv 
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EXCLAMATION POINT. 

General Rule. — Sentences and their members followec 
by this point, adopt, according to their natures, both inflec- 
tions. 

Example.— l( this is a man ofpleasure^, what is a man oj 
pain''? How quick\ how totar, is his transit^! In what a 
disma) gloom does he sit for ever^ ! How shorf ,alas' ! is hvi 
day of rejoicing^ ! for a moment he glitters', he dazzles^ ! in 
a moment where is he^ ? Oblivion covers his memory^ ! 

PARENTHESIS. 

Rule 1. — ^Wlien this figure is used either with or withoul 
the comma, it always adopts the " inflection. ' 

Examples. — Natural historians observe', (for while I am in 
the country I must thence bring my allusions') that male 
birds only nave voices^. 

Know ye not, brethren', (for I speak to them that knoid 
the law',) that the law has dominion over a man so long si 
he lives'? 

I had letters from him', (here I felt in my pockef ,) that ei 
actly spoke the king's mind\ 

Rule 2. — ^When the parenthesis is set off by the semic 
Ion, colon, or dash, tlie ^ inflection obtains. 

Example, — ^Then went the captain with the officers, 
brought the apostles without violence^ ; (for they feared tlw 

geople lest they should have been stoned*;) and when thej 
ad brought them, they set them before the council. | 

Rule 3. — ^That phrase or member which intervenes ad 
breaks the connexion of a sentence, is^ whether long 0^ 
short, of the nature of a parenthesis, and is preceded and fot 
lowed by the ' inflection. 




gratitude', your continued kindiiess to me\ 

He is alternately supported', and has been for these tei 
years', by his father^ nis brotlier', and his uncle\ 

EMPHASIS. 

Definition, — ^Emphasis is that peculiar stress of the voice 
witii which the important wo^-ds in a sentence are pro 
nounced, in order to distinguish them from the less importan 
Or little connective particles. 

Rule 1. — ^Those words and phrases in a sentence whid 
stand opposed to each other, adopt the strong emphasis. 
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Examples. — ^jVIany people mistake the love of virtue for the 
radice of it. 

Many states were in alliance m^, and under tlie pro- 
tctjon o/*, the tlien miiitress of the "world. 

The ivise man is happy when he gains his own esteem ; 
le fool when he gains the esteem of others. 

Rule SI. — That Avord or phrase in 9. sentence which sug- 
ests or dictates the opposmg word, must take the strong 
mphasis. 

Examples, — When a Persian soldier w*aa railing again«<t 
Jrxander the Great, his officer reproved him hy saving. 

Sir, you were paid to fight against Alexander." 

Justice, my friend, appears to be lame among us. 

And Nathan said unto David, Thou art the man. 

EMPHATIC INFLECTIONS. 

Rule 1 . — When emphasis is positive and affii-ms sometliing, 
: always dictates the ^ inflection. 

Examples. — An honest man may, witliout blame, risk 
fe property in equitable trade\ 

^r, you were paid to fight against AIexander\ 

I tliink you iniormed me that your brother supplied your 
rants\ 

In the perusal of a book, a man eaipects to be instructed^. 

This ti-eaty secures the honour of the United States\ 

Rule 2. — ^When emphasis denies something, it always 
dopts the ^ inflection. 

£lxamples,-—kn honest man may risk his property with- 
ut blame, in equitable trade\ but not in gambling'. 

Sir, you were paid to fight against Alexander\ not to rail 
«him< 

I think you informed me that your brother supplied your 
*ants\ and not your doting faUier^, 

In the perusal of a book, a man expects to be instructed, 
Kit corrupted. 

This treaty, says Fisher Ames, secures the honour of the 
.nit(;d States\ and therefore cannot compromise if. 

Washington never fought for personal fame^^ but he fought 
>r tlic/rce«?(Wtt of his country'. 

READING VERSE, 
Rule 1.— That sentence, or member of a sentence, which, 
I prose, would, according to the foregoing rules, adopt the ^ 
iflection, must adopt it also in poetry. 

EXAMPLES. 




O^a^ 
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And hear^, aloof, tlie human tempest beat\ 
Whaf ! shall an African^, shall Juba's heir^, 
Re[)roach ^eat Gate's son^, and show the world 
A virtue wanting in a Roman's souK ? 
Is there', (as ye sometimes tell us^,) 
Is there one who reigns on high' ? 
Has he bid you buy and sell us' ? 
Speaking from his throne', the sky' ? 
Rule 2.-^That sentence, or member of a sentence, whu 
in prose, would> according to the foregoing rules, require th 
inflection, must, in poetry, adopt the same inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

I am monarch of all I survey^ 
My right there is none to dispute^ ; 
From the centre, all round to the sea', 
I am lord of the fowi and the brute^. 

Can jrou discern another's mind' ? 

Why is't you envy^ ? Envy's blind\ 
I Tell envy', when shewould annoy, 

That thousands want what you enjoy\ 
O, lost to virtue^ lost to manly thought^ 
Lost to the noble sallies of the sou^, 
Wlio think it solitude to be alone^ i 
Communion sweety, commimion large and high\ 
Our reason^ guardian angel', and our God\ 
Then nearest fhesff^ when others most remote^ ; 
And aW, ere long', shall be remote', but these\ 

JluLE 3. — Almost every kind of verse admits a sh< 
pause, in or near the middle of the line, the obs^jrvance 
which gives great beauty to the reading of poetry • 

EXAMPLES. 

A little rule',, a Httle s way\ 

A sunbeam^, in a winter^s day^, 

Is all the proud\, and mighty nave', 

Between the cradle',, and the grave\ 

And see the rivers',, how they run 

Thro' woods\, and meads', in shade', and sun^ ? 

Sometimes swiff,, sometimes slow^ ; 

Wave succeeding wave',, they. go 

A various journey',, to the deep'. 

Like human life',, to endless sfeep\ 
Rule 4. — At the end of every line in poetry, a pau 
should be made, proportioned to me intimacy or reraotene 
of the connexion between the words thait tenniiiate the on 
Jutd comment the other. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Now the pine treeV,, waving top', 
Go.ntly gn.»pt9'„ the morning gale^ f 
Kidliugs now'w begin to crop' 
Daisies',, on the dewy dale.'' 
Did s^viH'ter sounds',, adorn my flowing tongue,' 




To woMry tt)rtun's'„ and rejoice in fn-c'; 
lir luid iV: lit li'„ like that uliirh Israel saw', 
AVIiiMi Mos<*s gJive them',, miracles and law' ; 
Yt^, ji;racious Charit}''„ itululgcnt guesf , 
AVrrc, not tiiv power',, exerted in my breasf. 




My faith were form',, my eloquence were noise.^ 

EXCEPTION. 

IV'kvi the break between tJie lines separate the article 
n\ the noun wliich it liniils ; the adjective, in its natural 
b'r, from the noun whirli it modifies ; or the preposition 
m tilt; iiouii which it governs, no pause can be admitted. 

EXAMPLE. 

(>'''!' their heads'^ a crystal fountain', 
"Wii.Tcon a s;ipi)hire tlm)ne'„ inlaid with i>wre 
^•iihcr', and colours of tlie show'ry bow.^ 
O I ;. s'ulden', open fl\'', 
"VViili i.»n]>etuous recoil',, and jamn^ sound', { 
'I'W rifcnial doors', and', on tiieir limges, gratle 
llciK-^h thunder\ 

DIllF.CTrOXSTOT^lllE LEARNER. 

fn takiiiu; uo the English Reader with a view of apply- 
tho. princii»le?ufelociition to the pronunciation of the le's- 
is, t!)e. It^arncr v ill comm<«nce with the Key, and make 
ns* If complete mnster of the definitions and rulos, and fa- 
iar " i(h the eK:ini})les. In the me^in time he may exer- 
j his judiroipnt, r»y sel«»cting from any other book exam- 
s un J«'r the several rules and exceptions, and apply the aj)- 
»nri:.t<' characters. 

II a lift If lime h»j will feel himself prepared to enter upon 
select sentences, and progress through tlie book. 

(16 o^ 
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Great care should be taken to guard against a dran linj; m- 
distinct utterance, and a hunied clippii^inodeofpronoui'i'iiliu 
words and phrases. 

Guardalsoagainst extending the rising inHectJon too lii;^h. 
or the falling too low ; and be careful to make no paUMc in 
rising or falling, unless a pause is inserted. 

Tn spirited intcrrogatives, and at the period, the inflfrl'iinti 
adopt their greatest extremes ; but in dispassionato, am! . *-. 
jiecially pathetic pieces, they should resemble tlie unduli 
tions of a gently agitated luke. 

In pronouncing a series of particulars, to which t])c f<tl)in; 
inflection is applied, or a simple scries of three or more mciii- 
bers, the first particular or member should be read in J-,-, 
low pitch, a small increase of. force applied to tlie secoi..! 
another advance to tiie third, and so on, to tlte last in i l:> 
commencing aeries, and the last but one in ttie closing aeriis 
this ivill produce a climax in utterance, and add force to tiir 
delivery. 

Generally speaking, lessons aliould be read upon Ihe'miJ 
Ale pitch of th^ voice. In this pitch, utterance will he casl- 
4:st to tJie reader, and most pleasing to the hearer; and in thia 
too, tlie voice has tlie greatest strength, and m^st play. 

The prindpks have been purposely omitti-d in sevora 
chapters toward the close of a few sections, for tiie jmrpsu ol 



chapters toward the close ol 
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PART I. 
PIECES W PROSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES ▲ND PABAGBAPHS. 



SECTION I. 

DILIGENCE^ indu8tnr% and proper improvement o 
time', are nuiterial duties of the young\ 

The acnuisition of knowMgef, is One of the most honoiir 
ablf orriip'ations of .youth\ . 

vVjbaievcr useful^ or engaging^ erfdowments jve possess' 
vi^iiie is requisite', in order to their shining with prope 
lustre\ 

Vuluous youW gradually brings forward accomplished 
*Uid flourishing manh4)od\ 

S'mo.rnty ' and truth' form the bdsis of every virtue\ 

Disappointments'' and distress', arc often Uesskngs in dis 
Ijuise^. 

CjianKc'' and alteration', form the very essence of the world 

TrU'e happiness' is of a retired nature^ ; an enemy to pomp 
:ind noise\ 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness', it must bi 
our first study to rectify inward aisorders\ 

Whatevor pMifics^, fortifies also the heart\ 

From our eagerness to grasp\ we strangle' and destro; 
|)leasure\ 

A tejnperate spirit^, and moderate expectations', are excel 
lent safegimrds of the mind', in this uncertain and changini 
fitate^. 

NOTE. 

In the first chapter, the compiler has exhibited sentenftes in a great variet 
4»f ronstruclioD, and in all the diversity of punctuation. If well practised upoj 
he presuiues they will fully prepare the young reader for the various pause 
infiection^, and modulations of voice, which the succeeiiin^ pieces requin 
Tb<» Author's ** Knflish Exercise*," under the head of l^lnctu Mon, will anor 
the learner additional scope lor impiroving' himself in readin, sentences an 
Mrasraphs variously constructed. 
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There isnothing', except simpiicity of 'mtention^ and pv.r'iiy 
of principle', that can stand the left of Dear approadi' vn'i 
Btnct cxailiinatioD'. 

The value of any possession', is to be cliidly estiiiiiited', hj 
tlie reite/" wMch it can bring ua', intlietimu'ofonr grimtpst n ci ■ a ". 

No pDfson who has onceyiddcdup tlmgovemiricnt oi':i;) 
mind', and given loose rein to his desires^ and pas^!>iig', cm 
tell how/or theymay carry iiiiii\ 

Tmnquillity ofinwiif , ia always most likely to Iib att.tinp'l', 
wtien thchusinpssof the uwrAj', is tempered with tiiouglitiul' 
and serious retreat'. 

He nho would aetlikeau^nian'.andbuildhishuuAf'on 
the rock\ and not on the mju^, ahould contemplate huinan 
life'.notonly in thc«itTuMn«', but in lhcaka<k\ 

Let uaefiflnesa' and beneficwicc', not ostentation' ttnd van* 
ity^ direct the train of your pursuits'. 

To maintain a steady' and unbroken minrf', amidat ril iIm 
shocks oftlieimrU', marks a ^real^and noble spirit'. 

Paiience', by preserving composure vit/iin', resists tiii'. im'- 
preseion wliica trouble makes from uninovP, 

Compassionate affections', even when they drair Icrira 
from our eyes for human misery', convey satisfaction ti llii; 
liearT. 

They wlio have nothing to f^ivc', can often afford [■el;,' to 
others', by impai'lin^ wliat t^^ty/e6^. 

Our ignorance of what is to eorae', and of what is ;'.':'lly 
good'orc%il',8houldcorrectan)dety about worldly sur-'--..'. 

The veil which covers from our tigM the evenbt ni !:>ii> 
reeding ypars', is a veil woven by the hand otmeraf. 

The bexl preparation for all the uncertainties nffuttiTii. ■', 
consists in a well-ordered mind', a );(>od consdence', mil a 
clieerful submission to the wil! of Hciiven'. 
SECTION n. 

THE cfc'e/'misforl.unes that befall us in life', can be fraced 
to some vices' or follies' which we have commitli'd\ 

VIcK we to aurveythcchamhera of sickness^ and distrss', 
we should olten find tiiein)KH>pli'd with the vic.timsof int'int- 
pera:ice,' and scnstuditj"', and with the children of vjcioui' in- 
dolence' and sloth'. 

To be wise in our aim eyes", to be wise in th<' opinion of 
theu«r/(/',and tobe wise in tlie sight of our (>ea/w',aret!:iee 
tilings BO very different', as rarely to coindde'. 

Man", in his highest earthly glory', is but a rted floali'iROT 
the stream of tin^; and forced to follow every new direciitia 
of the current'. 
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The corrupted temper^ and the (guilty passions of tho had', 
ni-itrate tlie effect of every advantage Vliich the toorld Con- 
ors on thein\ 

The external misfortunes of life", disappointments^ povtir- 
y\ and sickness", are li^ht in comparison of tliose inward dis- 
fesses of mind% occasioned by foUy^ "by ))assio]1", and by 
uilt\ 

No stsition is so liigh\ no power so great\ no character so 
unbJt.'mished", as to exenvpt men from the attacks of raslmess"', 
malice", or envy\ 

Moral^ and religious instruction", derives its efficacj'", not 
so mucli from wliat men arc taught to knoiif^ as frojn what 
they are brought iofiet". 




h:is 

mire^ 

to distrust the truth" and delicacy of hi? sens^ibilit^'^. 

When", upon rational^ and sober inciuii'j'", we liave esfjib- 
lislit'-d our j)rinciples", let us nt>t suffer them to be shaken hy 
the scoffs of the licentious",' or the cavils of tiie 8cepticaJ\ 

Whiin we observe any tendency to tr«at religimi'^ or mor- 
ds"" with disrespect^ and levity", let us hold it to be a sure in- 
dication of a perverted undei'standing", or a depraved heai1 . 

Every degitie of guilt", incurred by yielding to teniptatit)n'. 
tends to debase the miva and to weaken tlie gt^ne.rous ana 
benevolent jynncip/e« of human nature^. 

Luxury'', pride\ and vanity", have fre^iuently as much in- 
fluence in cornipting the sentiments of tlie great, as ig^no- 
rance\- bigotry\ and prejudice", have in misleading the o])in- 
ions of the midlUwie\ 

Mixed as the preijent state is", reason\ and religion", ppt)- 
nounc*?", tliaf , generally", if not always", there is more happi- 
ness" than miserj'^ more pleasure'' than pain", in tlie eondi- 
tioD of man^. 

Society", when formed", requires distinctions of property\ 
Vivursity of conditions^ subordination of ranks\ and a mul- 
iplicity of occupations", in order to advance the general 

Th?.t the temper", the sentiments^ the morality^ and", in 
eneriil", the \^ hole conduct^ and cliaracter of men , are in/lu- 
ncv^d b}' the example'' and disposition" of tlie persons witli 
'honi they assoeiate", is a rerfection which has long sinc« 
assed into a proverb", and been ranked ai^Sf^Rg the stiinding 
laxims of human wissdom", in all ages of tHt YfXjjcV^'^. 
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SECTION III. 

THE ^Bire of improvement', djacoverea liberal mint 
it is connected w ith many accoiuplialuDbnts', and lOiU 

Innocence confers ease' and freedom on the mind' ; aj 
leaves it open to every pleaMng senSHtion\ 

Moderate' ainl ^mple uleaaiires', relisli high with tlie fai 
peraW^ : In the midst of bis studied refinements', the vo/u 
tuan/ lai^uishes'. ' ■ 

UentlenesB corrects whatever is offensive in onr mannen 
and', bya constant train of hmiiane attentions', studies to i 
leriate the burden of common misery^. 

That gentleness which is thK characteristic of a good mai 
has', ^e every other virtue', its seat in the heoH' : and', I 
me add', nothing', eiicept what flows from thehearf , can re 
der even ertemm manners truly pleasing'. 

Virtue", to bectime either vigorous' or useful', must I 
habitually adivt'' : not breaking forth occasionally nitli 
transient lustre', like the blaze oT a amttf ; but regular in 1 
returns^, like the light of rfoy' .- not like tfie aromatic ifnf 
which some^Dtes feasts the sense' ; but like the oiilnia: 
hreeze', which purifles the air*, and renders it healthl\l^. 

The happiness of every man', depends more upon the ittu 
of hisouinnund', than upon any oiie extemoj cin^iiinstance 
Jiav', more than upon all exttmal thin}:s put tugr:thiT\ 

In no station', in no ixniod', let us tliink ourselves se<- )] 
from the dangers which spring from our paasicna'. E\n 
age", and every station' tlieynKaet' \ from youth' to ^t 
hairs', and from the peasant'^ to Uie jinnce'. 

Riches' and pleasHrcs', are tliecftie/^temptiitiona to cron.n 
deeds'. Yettliose riches', when obtained , may very mKKri* 
overwhelm us witli unforeseen miseries . Those pfuasu 
may cut short our health' and life'. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world'', a- 
commune with himself in retirement", will', somelliiiea 
itaat, hear the truths which the midlsiuile do not ti'll lui 
A. more sound instructer will lift Mb voice', and awaken wii 
in the heart those latent aug^stions', wluch the KoHd h. 
overpoivered'and suppressed'. 

Amusejoent often becomes tlie bunnesS', instead of t 
rtlaxaiion', of yoiingpersons': it istA«n highly )ierniciom' 

He that waits for an opuortunity to do nmcA at once', as 
breathe out his life in idle w ishiV, and regrcf , in the bi 
houi-', his uselessmtentions' and barren ^cal'. 



The spirit oftruereiii;ioii',breatluM mildness' and a&biliQ 
l<givL>j a native', unairectedeusetothebchaviour\ It ia> 
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ciaV, kind^ and cheerful^ : far removed from that ji;?5omy\ind 
illiberal superstition', which clouds the brow\ sharpens tint 
t«iiper\ dejects the spirit, and teaclies men to fit thi ins* Ives 
for another worlds by neglecting the concerns of f/izV. 

/?eveal none of tlie secitjts of thy friend\ Befctithful to 
his i?itiTests\ Forsake liim not 'in danger\ AhJior the 
thought of acnui ring any advantage by his prejudice\ 




liA;,- - .. . 

from time^^to time', the admonitions of conscience\ 

SECTION IV. 

TIME once pasf , never returns^ : the iftoment which is 
lost, is losty^r evcr^, ^ " 

There is notlnng on earth so slfble^, as to assure us of un- 
disttu-b«'.d rest" ; nor so pawerfui'j as to afford us constant jjvo 
tectioji'. 

The house of /e«.9/in^, too often becomes an avenue to 
th<^ liouse of moitmrn^f' . Siiort", to tlie licentious, is tlie in 
terval bet ween thi'ni\ 

It is of great ini|[>ortancc to us', to form a proper esfimah 
tof human life''; uithout either loading it with imapnary 
nils^, or expecting from it greater advantages than it is ablt: 
tojUild\ 

Xmong all our cornipt passions', there is a strong and inti- 
'Ttttfi connexion\ When any one of them is adopted into oui 
amily', it seldom cjuits until it has fathered upon us all it* 
■•dndred^. 

Charity^, like the sun', brightens every object on which it 
^hines'^ ; a cfnsoriovs disposition', casts every character intu 
he darkest shade it will be;ir\ 

of virtue^; and 

:oodness\ 

to«;very hi'.art 

ihroiighnut tlie world\ It is a lanj^uage \vhicli is un(h*'rstf)od 

■'vo^r. In every region^ every climate', the lionutf^c jmid U) 

■t?, is the same\ In no owe sentiment', were ever mankind 

more generally agreed^. 

The appearances of our securit}-', are frequently dir'-itfiil^ 

Whc:i our sky seems vioftt settled^ aiid serene', ni sonif uji- 

^rvcd qnarti^r', g;>thf^i"s the little black cloud', in wWnh thr 

i?ijpest fernients', and j)rep;«.res to disclijii'ge itself ouiViuIhsu^, 

Tne man of true fortitude', may be eonipnn'd tutiie castle 

uilt on a rock', wiiich defies tlie attacks of the surroiuidinj 
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waters'' : the man of a feeble and timorous spirit^, to a hut 
placed on the shore", w hich every wind shakes", and every 
wave overflow s\ 

Nothinj; is so inconsistent with solf-j}()ssession", as violent 
ajiger^. It overjmwers reason^ ; confounds our ideas' ; dis- 
torts the appearance", and blackens the colour of rveiy ob- 
jects. By the storms which it raises unthin\ and by tlie mis- 
chief which it occasions tvUhoufy it generally* brings on the 
Eassipnate and revengeful mari", greater mis(^iy than he can 
ring jOU the object ofliis resentinent\ 

Thc'^oalace of virtue has", in all ages", been n*prrsented as 
placed oWlhc summit of a hili^: in the a^icent of \t hich", labour 
IS requisit«ntod c/i^it/iw'5 are to hi) surmounted' ; and where 
a conductor isli|yi2d",tt) direct our \vay",and to aidour str})8\ 

In judging ol"Rp»yet us always think tlie hefit, i«nd em- 
ploy the spFrit of cluMl^and cand()ur\ But hi judging of 
ourselves^ we ought to bclpact"and setere\ 

Let him', who desires ta see olkera ha])j)y', make hnsl>- to 
give while his fii'i/Y can be enjoyed^ ; and r'-membH"". that '^ve- 
ry moment of drUiy', tab's* a>N ay something from tli«? vi<lue 
of his benefa.ciiou\ And let him w bo proposes his otm liai>- 
piiirss", n.'Hect^iat while he forms hisj)urpos(;", the day rolls 
on", and " the iS^ht cometh", when no nian cun work. " 

To sensual per5on6^ luirdly anu thing is what it «/?;»?? r/r.v to 
be^ : and what flatted, wio^i', is alw.iys farther fromnditj*. 
There are voices which sing^iround th(!m", but whob«* str^una 
allure to ruin\ There is a banquel s])r(^ad", w hen' poison is 
in every dish\ There is a couch wliich invites them to re* 
pose/ , but to slumber upon it", is death\ 

If we would judge whether a man is really happif^ it is 
not sob'ly to his houses^ and lands" to his equij)i g^^ and hia 
retinue, we are to look'. Unless we could see /i'/Z/tcr", and 
discern what joy\ or ^vhat bitterness", his heart ujels", w e can 
pronounce liiUt concerning him\ 




portance to every oiher part of religion^ and virtue" ; and", 
\astl}i% that it is most conducive to our hapr/iness\ 

There is certainly no greater felicity", than to be able to 
look back on a life usefully^ and virtuously employe d'; to 
trace our own progress in existence", by sucn tokens as excite 
neither shame" nor sorrow\ It ought therefore to be tile 
care of those who wish to passtheirlast huurs witn comfort", 
to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas', as shall support 
the expenses of that time", which is to depend wholly upon Chft 
fund already acquired\ (22 o) 
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SECTION V. 

I.VT avails tlie sho w ohrternal liberty^, to ouc ^^ lio has 
lust th(^ }::()vpnim(*nt of liimsflf ^? 
\\i\t ( annr)tlivc well fo-(/^?y, (says Martial',) will b(^ less 
(I to live well lo-morrm')''. 

\v*» esteem th'M man prosperous^ wno is raised to a 
»!i wliich flatters liis pasf.ions^ but which connii'ts "liis 
les', disorders his temper^, and finally oversets his vir- 

it mJM ry does the vicioiut man secretly endure/ I — 
ijlv^I ho-.v blunt are all the aiTOWs of lliy quiver', in 
risoM with those of ^ut/M 

•n v% e h? ve no pleasure in froodnesa', we may wilh cer- 
cnneiude the reason to be', that our pleasure is all de- 
\mi an oi/posite quarteT\ ^ 

V sir merely are the opinions of men altered', by a 
' in tliL'ir condition^ I 

V many have had reason to be thankful', for being disap- 
d in d'^sij^ns which they earnestly purswMl', but which', 
ujssfully accomplished', tliey nave afterwards seen 
Jiavc occasioned their ruih^ ! 

it are the actions \vhich afford in the remembrance a 
1 satisfaction^? Are they the pursuit'^ of sensual plea- 
!ie riots of jollity', or the displays of show ami vanity' ? 
appeal to your hearts', my friends', if what you reco!- 
th most pleasure', are not the innocenr, the virtuous', 
louri'ble parts of your past Ufe\ 
present emplo vme^it of time should frequcnitly be an 
of thou;5ht\ About what are we now busied^ .-^ What 
iltimate scope of our present pui"suits' and cares^ ? Can 
ify th'^ni to ouiselves' ? Art; they likely to })rochice iuiy 
i.Mt \v ill sur\ive the moment', and bring forth some, 
r futurity' ? 
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fortune" ; and by no alteration of circumstances Is it likely to 
be remedied^. 

When the love of unTrarrahtid)le pleasures^ and of vicious 
compjinions^, is allowed to amuse young persons^, to engross 
their time\ and to stir up tlioir passions' ; tlie day of ruin',---Jet 
them take heed^, and beware/ ! the day of irrecoverable ndn 
begins to draw nigh\ Fortune is scjutindered^ ; health is bro- 
ken^ ; friends are offended^ affronted', estranged^ ; aged 
parents', perhjips', sent alflicted' and mourning to the dust\ 

On whoiji does time hang so heavily', as on the slothfuK 
.and lazy^ ? To Avhom are the hours so'lingering^ ? Who are 
so often devoured witli spleen', and obliged to fly to every 
expedient^, which can help them to get rid of themselves>'? 
Instead of producing tranquillity', indolence produces a fretfll 
restlessness of miner; gives rise to cravings which are never 
satisfied'; nourishes a sickly\ effeminate delicacy', whidi 
sours and corrupts every pleasure\ 

SECTION VI. 

WE have seen the hushandinan scattering his seed upon 
the furrowed ground^ ! It springs iip% is gathered mttf 
his barns', and crowns his labours with joy' and plenty\ — 
Thus the man who distributes \\\b fortune with j5enerosit|* 
and prudence', is amply repaid by^ the ^ratituue of those 
whom he ob!ige*5\ by the approbation of lus own mind', and. 
by the favour of Heavcn\ 

2\mperance', by fortifying the mind^ and body', leads to 
happiness^ : intemperance", by enervating tliem', ends gener- 
ally in misery\ 

Title^ and ancestry', render a good/ man more iUustrioua'^ ; 
but an HI one', more contemplihle\ Vice i^ infamous% 
tliough in a prince"" ; and vhiue, honourable', though in fi 
peasant. 

An elevated genius', employed in liUle things', appears^ (t*^ 
use the simile of Longinus') like the sun in his evening declina ■ 
tioa^ : he remits his splendour', but retains his magnitude^ ; 
and pleases more% though he dazzles less\ 

If envious people', were to ask themselves', whether the/ 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons en- 
vied', (I mean meir minds% passions^ notions', as well as thai'' 
persons^ fortunes^ and dignities',] — I presume the self-love', 
common to human nature , would generally make tliem pre 
fer their own condition"^. 

We have obliged some persons^ : — very welM — ^what 
would we have more'' ? Is not tlie consciousness of doinggoeHf. 
a sufficient reward' ? 

Do nothiirtyouT^%\y&si' or others', by the pursuit of pl^a« 
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)nsu1t your whole nature\ Consider yourselves 
5 sensitive^, but as rational beings^ ; not only as ra- 
t sociaP ; not only as social ^ but immortal', 
>u poor' ? — Show thyself active^ and industrious^ 
and contented\ Art thou wealthy'? — Show thy- 
cenr and charitable', condescending'and humane\ 
I religion removes not all the evils of life% though 
s no continuance of undisturbed prosperity', (which 
vere not salutary for man always to enjoy',) yet% ii 
s the evils wliich necessarily belong to our state', 
5tly be said to give " rest to them wno labour' and 
laden\ " 

. smiling aspect does the love of parents' and chil- 
mothers' and sisters"^, of friends^ and relations', giv*5 
arrounding objccf, and every returning day^ ! With 
stre does it gild even the small habitation', wheni 
intercourse dwells^ I where such scenes of heartfelt 
n succeed uninterruptedly to one another^ I 
nany clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
lere around us"^ ! What a profusion of beauty' and 
', is poured forth on the face of nature^ ! What a 
nt spectacle j}resented to the view of man^ t What 
ntrived for his wants^ ! What a variety of objects 
! him', to gratify his senses^ to employ his under- 
to entertam his imagination', to cheer and gladden 

I 

pe of future happinessC, is a perpetual. source of 
n to good men^. Under trouble'^ it soothes their 
midst temptation', it supports their virtue', and', in 
g moments', enables them to sajr', " O death ! where 
g^ ? O grave' ! where is thy victory"' ? " 

SECTION VII. 
X.AUS', king of Sparta', being asked' « WhuUhin/scs 
ought most proper for boys to learn'," anstvcred', 
.^hich they ought to practise when they come to be 
\. wiser than Agesiiaus', has inculcated the same 
^ : " Train up a child in the way he should go', and 
5 old he will not depart from it\ " 
Ian pliilosophcr expressed m his motto', that " time 
Hate\" An estate indeed which will produce no- 
lout cultivation^ ; but which will always abundantly 
labours of industry^ and satisfy the most extensive 
f no part of it be suiTered to lie waste by negligence^, 
•run with noxious plants', or laid out for shoiv' rather 

Aristotle was a^ked^ "What a man cwM^^smxV^ 



\ 
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telling ayaZ^e/toof^Y' he replied', " Not to be credited whc 
speaks the truth\ " 

L'Estrange', in liis Fables', tells us that a number of fr 
some boys' were one day watching frogs', at the side 
pond' ; and thaf, as any of them put their heads aboT< 
Water', tJiey pelted them down again with stones\ Oi 




Sully', the ^reat statesman of France', always retainc 
his table', in his most j)rosperous days', the same frugrJit 
"which he had been accustomed in early life^. lie was 
quently reproached by the courtiers', for this siin|)licity^ j 
he used to reply to them', in the words of an ancient pnij 

J)her' : " If the guests are men of sense", there is suffi 
or them^ : if they are nof, I can very well dispense i 
their company\ " 

Socrates', though primarily attentive to the culture ol 
mind\ was not negligent of his exlemcd appearance\ 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order^ and decen 
which governed all his actions"^; and the care which het 
of his health', from his desire to preserve liis mind freft^ 
tranquil\ 

Eminently pleasing'' and honourable', was the frieudi 
between David' and Jonathan\ "I am distressed for tl 
iny brother Jonathan', " said the plaintive and surviving 
via' ; " very pleasant hast thou been to me^ : thy love for 
was wonderful^ ; passing the love of toomen\ '* 

Sir Philip Sidney', at the battle near Zutphen', was woi 
ed by a musket ball', which broke the bone of his th 
He was carried about a mile "and a half to the camp"^ ; 
being faint with the loss of bloody and probably parched ^ 
thirst through the heat of the weather', he called for dr 
It was immediately brought to him^ : buf , as he was pu1 
the vessel to his mouth', a poor wounded soldier', ^ho 1 
pened at that instant to be carried by him', looked up 
with wishful eyes\ The gallant and generous Sidney', 1 
the bottle from his mouth', and delivered it to the sold 
saying', " Thy necessity is j^t greater than mine\ " 

Alexander the Greaf , demanded of a pirate', whom he 
taken', by what ri^kt he infested the seas\' "By the a 
righf , " replied he', " that Alexander enslaves the worlds. 
1 am called a rohbei^^ because I have only one small vea 
and he is styled a cinguerot^, because he commands g 
fleets' and armies^. " We too often judge of men by the ^ 
dour", and not by the merit of their actions\ 
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Antonious Pius', the Roman Emperor', was an amiable an 

food inan\ When any of his courtiers attempted to inilan 
im witli a passion for milUary glory'^ he used to answer 
" That he more desired the p'reseryaiton of one sulyecf, tha 
the desirudion of a thmisand enemiesJ*^^ 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves mise 
able', by aggravating to their own fancy', beyond bounds', ;: 
the evUs wnich they endure^. They compare themselves \\ i1 
none but those whom they imagine to be more happy^ ; aii 
complain', tliat upon them alone has fallen the whole load < 
human sorrows^. Would they look with a more imparti 




a prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of a belo' 
cnild.%" provided thou art able to engrjive on her toml 
5 names of three persons who have never mourned^." TI 

[ince made inquiry after such persons^ ; but found the inqu 

f vain', and was silent\ 

SECTION VIII. 

HE that hath no rule over his man spirif , is like a cit 
that is broken down', and without walls\ 
. \ A soft answer tumeth away wrath' ; hut grievous words st 
^j iipanger\ 
~ j Better is a dinner of herbs where love is', than a stalled c 

and hatred therewith^. 
J Pride goeth before destruction' ; and a haughty spirit h 
- fore a fiall\ 
' Hear counsel^ and receive instruction', that thou maye 

be truly unse\ 
^ FUtnful are the wounds of a friend' ; but the kisses of 8 
■^' emm^ are deceitful^. Open rebuked, is better than secret lov 
Seest thou a man tme in his own conceif ? There is moi 
hope of •Afool\ than of him'. 
He that is slow to anger', is better than the mighty^ ; an 
~ he that ruleth his spirif, than he that taketli a city'. 

He that hath pity on the pooi^j lendeth to the 'Lord> ; tlu 
which he hath given', will he pay him again^. 
^ If thine eneniy be hungry^, give him oread to ear ; and if li 
' be thhpsty', give him water to drink\ 

7 He that planted the ear", shall he not hear' ? He that forn 
'[ ed the eyef, shall he not see' ? 

I have been young^^ and now I am old> ; yet lv^\^. \ xvc^< 
seen tlie righieous (orsaken^ nor his seed bev;^vwx\itvi;\!^^« 
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It JB better to bti a tloot-ltecpcr in tJic house of liic Lord; 

than-'to diodl In the tenta of ivickedn«ss\ 

I have aecD the wicked in gveat power" , and spreadinz 
himself like a green bay-tree\ Yet he passed away': 1 
■. SOHihthim'.but hecoula not be found'. 

ffappy is the man that lindeth wisdom'. Length of days 
is in her right hand' ; and ii^ her Ufl hand', riches' and hon- 
our'. Her ivaysare ways Of pfeaMmtness', and all her pathi 
are peace'. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell togeth- 
ei'intinfiw'.'Itislikepwdousointment': Like thedcvfr ortier- 
mon', and the dew that descuided upon the mouptains orzioo\ 

Tiie shiggard will not plough by reason of the cold' ; l» 
shall theriikire btg in harresf , and have nothing'. 

I went by the field of the slothfuK, and by the vineyard ji. 
the man void of understanding* : and', lo^ fit was all grovii 
over with fftoriu' ; neitfta had covered its face' , and the stoi ■ 
wall was broken down'. Then I saw', and considered i 
WL-ll' ; I looked upon if, and recdved instruction'. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in lengtii iii i 
(tnie' ; nor that which is measured by number of years',-— ] 
But wiidom is the gray tuur to man', and an unspotted likit \ 
old dge'. 

Solomon', my son", know thou the God of thy fath^ , 
and serve him with a perfect hearf, and with a wllring mind'. 
If thou Mai: him', he will be found ofthee'; but if tliDU_/bmii( 
him', he will cast thee off for ever'. 

SECTION IX. 

THAT every day has its jfotns' and jOT-rou's'iis univeRah 
experienced', and almost universally confessed'. Bm 
let us not attend only to mtrumtid truths' : if we look impar- 
tially about ua'j we sliall find', that every day has likewise ill 
yieosur**' and its joys'. 

We should cherisn sentiments ofdiarily towards oU mat: 
The .\uthor of all good', nourishes much piety' and virtue'il 
hearts tliat are unknown to us'; and beholds repentance 
ready to spring up among many*, whom we consider as nf>- 

No one ought to consider himself as wsignifieani in the 
sight of his Creator'. In our several stations', we are all sent 
forth to be laliourcrs in the vineyard of our heavenly Father*. 
Jivery man has his work allotted', his talent committed to 
liira< ; by the due improvement of which', he may', in one 
way or other', serve God', promote virtue', and be useful in 
t/ic Horld'. 
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The love o^maise^ should be preserved under proper sui 
ordiDation to the principle of rfw<i/\ In itself, it is a useful n\< 
tive to action^ ; but when tillowed to extend its influence t( 




of the several principles of action in human nature', is a ma 
ter tliat deserv'es our highest attention\ For when any oi 
of them becomes cith(T too weak"" or too strong', it endange 
both our virtue' and our lm])piness\ 

Tlie desirtjs and passions of a vidoua man', having once 6 
tained an unlimited swuy', trample him under their fee 
Tliey make him feel that he is subject to various', contradic 
ory% and imperious masters', who often pull him differe: 
ways^. liis soul is rendered the receptacle of many repU; 
nant' and jarring dispositions^, and resembles some barbaroi 
eountry^, cantoned out into different principalities', which a 
contimially waging loar on one another\ 

Diseases', poverty^, disappointment^ and shame', are far fro 
beiiig^, in every instance', the unavoidable doom of mai 
They ant much more frequently the offspring of his own mi 
riiided choice\ Intemperance engenders disease^ sloth pr 
duces poverty^ pride creates disappointments', and dishonesi 
exposes to shame\ The ungoverned passions of men', b 
tray them into a thousand foUies^ ; their follies into crimes 
ana their crimes into misfortunes\ 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound : 
human life', on the scanty proportion of happiness which ar 
man is here allowed to enjoy' ; on the small difference whic 
the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty proportion' ; 
is gurpiising tliat envy should ever have been a prevalent pai 
sion among men\ much more that it should have prevaile 
among Christians^. Where so much is suffered in common 
litfle room is left for envy\ There is more occasion for pit] 
and sympathy', and an inclination to assist each other^. 

At our first setting out in life', when yet unacqu»inted wit 
the world^ and its snares', when every pleasure enchtmts wit 
its imile^, and every object shines w ith the gloss of novelty 
let 01^. beware of the seducing appearances which surroun 
US' ; and recollect what others have suffered from the. i>ow(^ 
of headstrong desire\ If we allow any passion', even tnoug 
it be esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute ascendant 
our in ward peiice will be impaired\ But if any', wliich ha 
the taint or ^Mi7f, take early possession of our mind' w 
may date', from that momenf , the ruin of our tran(\uillitY 

Every man has some darling passion', wY^ck ^vitv^vi 

C2 Q© d) 
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aflfords the first introduction to vice\ The irregular grati 
fications', into which it occasionally seducers him', jippearu;^ 
der the form of veiiicd weaknesses' , and are induWed'» i 
the beginning, with scrupulousness' and reserve^. But, h 
longer practice', these restraints weaken', and the power *: 
habit grows\ One vice brings in another to its aid^. 15 
a sort of natural alfinity', they connect^ and entwine then 
selves together . till their roots come to be spread wide^ an 
deep' over all the soul\ 

SECTION X. 

WHENCE arises the misery of this present world^? I* 
not owing to our cloudv atmosphere', our chan^in 
seasons', and inclement skies'. It is not owing to the debil'i 
of our bodies', nor to the unequal distribution of the go<"; 
of fortune\ Amidst all disadvantages of this kind', a pu! 




thkt miserjr has fixed its seat\ Our disordered hearts', (j 
guilty passions^ our violent prejudices^ and misplaced «i« 
sires , are the instruments of the trouble which wo endwf' 
These sharpen the darts which adversity would otherwx.* 
point in vain against us"^. 

While the vain^ and the licentious', are revelling in t!; 
midst of extra vagance"" and riof, how little do they tlui:k » 
those scenes of sore distress', which are passing at that m'> 
ment throughout tlie \% oiW ; multitudes struggling for a po*.' 
subsistence', to support the wife^ and children' whom th« 
love', and who look up to them', with eager eyes', for tli.i 
bread which they can hardly procure^ ; multitudes groanin 
under sickness in desolate cottiiges', untendod' and unmoum 
ed^ ; many', .'ipparentiy in a hettej' situation of life/, pinin 
away in secret with cosicealed griefs^ ; families weeping ovf 
the beloved /nend? whom they have lost', or in ;*11 tnebitt«'i 
ness of anguish', bidding those who are just expiring tlie ]ni 
adk'u\ 

In ever adventure on too near an approach to what is evil 
Famiii.irize not yourselves with it', in tlif slightest instances 
without ycflr/\ J^isten with reverence to e^ cry rcprehensi-'i 
o^ consciVnee', aiid]>reserve tiie most quick and accurate sou 
sihility to rij^hf and wroijg\ If ever your moral impressici> 
brgiii'to decny\ and your natural abhorrence of ^uilt to \v< 
s.'Mi', you Iwive ground to dreiid that the ruin of mrfwe is faa 
ajmro:«chiiig\ 

y/j (}L^:tpL)ointnwjits^ and trials' the violence of our p"' 

(30a) 
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sions is timed', and our minds are formed to sohrioly' aiu 
roflection\ In the varieties of life', occasioned by the vicis 
situdes of Avorldly fortune', we are inured to habits boUi o 
the active' and the suffering virtues\ How much soever u < 
complain of tlie vanity of tJie world', facts plainly show', tha 
if its vanity were /e55', it could not answer the purpose ci 
salutary discipline\ Unsatisfactory as it is', its pleasures ar 
gtill too apt to corrupt our hearts\ How fatal then must tli 
consequences have been', had it yielded us more camplcl 
enjoj'ment^ ? If, with all its troubles', we an* in danj:;t'r f 
being too much, attached to it', how entirely would it hav 
reduced our affections', if no troubles liad been mingled wil 
its pleasures^ ? 

In seasons of distress^ or difllicultjr', to abandon ourselve 
to dejection^, cjirries no mark ofa great or a worthy mind 




iij> against the storm^ ; to have recourse to those advantage 
w hich', in the worst ofthnes', are always left to inteffrity^ an 
virtue' ; and never to give up the hope that better days ma 
yet arise\ 

Ho \v many young persons have', at firsf, set out in the worl 
with excellent dispositions of heart^; generous^ charititble 
and humane^ ; kind to their friends', and amiable among a 
with whom they had intercourse^ ! And yef, how often hav 
we seen all those fair appearances', unhappily blasted in tli 
progress of lif**', merely through me influence of loose an 
corrupting pleasures'" : and tliose very nersons', who promise 
once to be blcssinffs to the world', sunk down', in the (?nd', t 
be the burden' ana nuisance of society\ 

The most common propensity of mankind', is', to store fi 
turity with whatever is a^eeable to them^ ; especially in tlios 
periods of life', when imagination is livelV, and hope is v,i 
deDt\ Looking forward to the year now beginning', tli ey a r 
ready to promise themselves much', from the foundations ( 
prosperity which they have laid^ ; from the friendships'' an 
cmmexions which they have secured' ; and from tlie ])lans r 
conduct which they htive formed\ Alas'! how deceitful c! 
all these dreams ol happiness often prove^ ! While many ar 
saying in secret to their hearts', " To-morrow shall be as thi 
day', and more abundantly'," we are ol>liged', in returti', t 
say to th«'m' ; " Boast not yourselves of to-merroic^ ; for yu 
know not what a day may bring forth^ !" 

(Ola) 
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CHAP. II. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

JVb rank or possessions can make the guilty mind happy, 

"TklONYSIUS^ the tyrant of Sicily", was far from being 
JLF happy", though he possessed great riches", and all the 
pleasures which wealth^ and power" could procure\ Damo- 
cles", one of his flatterers", deceived by those specious app(jar- 
ances of happiness", took occasion to compliment him on the 
extent of his power\ his treasures", and royal magnificence.^ : 
and declared that no monarch had ever been greater^ or hap- 
pier" than Dionysius\ 




taste 

enj 

cles"^ with joy", accepted the oflrer\ Tlie kiogordered that a 

royal [^an^ue/ should be prepared", and a gilded sofa", covered 

with rich embroidery", placed for his favourite^. Side-boards', 

loaded with gold"" and silver plate"; of immense value", were 

arranged in the apartment^. . 

S Pages of extraordinary beauty^, were ordered to attend 
his table", and to obey hiscommands with the utmost readi- 
ness", and the most profound submission"^. Fragrant oint- 
ments\ chaplets of flowers\ and rich perfumes", were added 
to the entertainment^. The table was loaded with the mort 
exauisite delicacies of every kind\ DamocJes", intoxicated 
witn pleasure", fancied himself amongst superior beings\ 

^ 4 But in the midst of all this happiness", as he lay indul- 
ging himself in state", he sees let down from the ceiling", ex- 
actly over his head", a glittering sword", hung by a single 
hair^. ^ The sight of impending destruction", put a speedy end 
to his joy" and revelling^. The pomp of his attendance^ the 
glitter* of the carved plate% and the dehcacy of the viands', 
cease to afford him any pleasure\ 

5 He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table\ He 
throws off the garland of roses\ He hastens to remove from 
his dangerous situation" , and earnestly entreats the Idng to 
restore him to his former humble condition", having no desire 
to enjoy any longer a happiness so terrible^. 

6 By this device", Dionysius intimated to Damocles", how 
miserablo he was in the midst of all his treasures" ; and in 
possession of all the honours'' and enjoyments" which royalty 
could be3toyv\ cicero. 

(S2a) 
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SECTION II. 

Change of external condition is often adverse to virtue. 

fN the days of Joram', king of Israer, flourished the proph- 
et Elisha\ His character was so eminent, and his fame 
so widely spread', that Benhadad', the king of Syria', though 
in idolater', sent to consult him', concerning the issue of a 
iistemper which threatened his life^. The messenger cm- 
3loyea on this occasion', was Hazael', who appears to have 
>een one of the princes', or chief men of the Syrian court\ 

2 Charged with rich gifts from the king', he presents him- 
lelf before the prophef , and accosts him in terms of the 
tiighest respect^. During the conference which they held 
Logether', Elisha fixed his eyes steadfastly on the countenance 
)f Tlazael', and discerning', by a prophetic spirif , his future 
yranny^ and cruelty', he could not contsdn himself from 
iurstins into a flood of tears''. 

• 3 When Hazael', in surprise', inquired into the cause of 
his sudden emotion', the prophet plainly informed him of the 
•rimes^ and barbarities' which he foresaw that he would af- 
ler wards commit\ The soul of Hazael abhorred', at this 
.ime', the thoughts of cruelty^. Uncorrupted', as yef,- by 
uoabition^ or greatness', his indignation rose at being thought 
lapahle of the savage actions which the prophet had men- 
tioned^ ; and', with much warmth', he replies' : " But what> ! is 
thy seJ^ant a rfog', that he should do this great thing' ?" 

4 Elisha makes no return', but to point out a remarkable 
change', which was to take place in his condition^ ; " The 
IjOrd hath shown me', that thou shalt be king over Syria^. " 
In course of time', all that had been predicted', came topass\ 
Hazael ascended the throne', andambition took possession of 
his heai't\ " He smote the chfldren of Israel in all their 
coasts^. He oppressed them during all the days of king Je- 
hoahaz"" : and', from what is left on record of his actions', he 
plainly appears to have proved', what the prophet foresaw 
nfan to be', a man of violence^ cruel^, and blood^. 

5 In this passage of history', an object is presented', which 
deserves our serious attention^. We behold a man who', in 
one state of life', could not look upon certain crimes without 
surprise' and horror^ ; who knew so little of himself, as to 
believe it impossible for him ever to be concerned in com- 
mitting them^ ; that same man', by a change of condition % 
^nd an unguarded state of mind', transformed in all h.1% s<]^^- 
iments" ; and as he roiie in greatuessi risinc; vAso \v\ ^^v\^ 
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till at last he completed that whole character of iniquity, 
AN hich he once detested\ blair, 

SECTION III. 

Haman ; or, the misery of pride. 

i^^ASUERUS', who is supposed to be the jjrince known 
XjL among the Greek historians by the name of Artaxerxes', 
had advanced to the cliief dij2;nity* in his kingdom^, Haman' 
an Amalekite^ wKo inherited ail the ancient enmity of hij 
race^, to the Jewish nation\ He appears^, from what is re- 
corded of hijn', to have l)een a very wicked minister\ 
Raised to igreatness without merit', he employed his power 
solely for tne gratification of his passions\ 

2, As the honours which he possessed were next to rotaF, 
his pride was every day fed ^vitli that servile homage', which 
is peculiar to Asiatic courts^; and all the servants of the king', 
prostrated themsehes before him\ In the midst of tlus gen- 
eral adulation', one person only stooped not to Hama"n\ 

3 This was Mordecai the Jew^ ; Wno ^, knowing this Ama- 
lekite to be an enemy to the people of God', and', with virtH- 
ous indignation'^ despising that msolence of prosperity with 
which he sa>v hnn lifted up', " bowed nof , nor did him rer- 
erence^;'.' On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecsi'f 
Haman " was full of wrath^ : but he thought scorn to bj 
hands on Mordecai alone\" Personal revertge', was not suf- 
ficient tosatisfy him^. 

4 So violent and black were his passions', ^hat he resolved 
to exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged\ 
Abusing', for his cruel purpose', the favour of his credulouj 
sovereign', he obtained a decree to be sent forth', that' 
agmnst a certain day^, all the Jews throughout the Persiar 
dominions', should be put to the sword\ 

5 Meanwhile', confident of success\ and blind to approach 
ing ruin', he continued exuUing in his prospcrity\ In\ite( 
by Ahasuerus to a royal banquef , which Esther the queer 
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him homag(;\ " He stood not up', nor was moved for him' ;' 
although he Avcill knew the formidable designs', which Hamai 
was nroparingto execute\ 

j) One private man', wlio despised his greatness^ and dis- 
daiiiJ'd submission', while a whole khigdom trembled before 
Jiim' ; one spirit, which the utmost stretch of his powei 
r*ouJd neither subdue^ nor humble', blasted his triuniplis' 
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His whole soulwns shaken witli a storm of passion\ Wratl 
pride^and drsire of re.vcnge^, rose* info fnry\ With diflici 
ty he restraini'd himself in public^ ; liut as soon as hv ctme 
his own house', he was forced to disclose the agony of I 
nund\ 

7 He gathered together liis friends^ and family'j with Z 
res^ his wife\ " He told them of the glorj' of his riches^, ai 
the midtitude of his children', and of all the things whert 
the kin£c had promoted him^ ; and how he had advanced hi 
ahove tlie princes' and servants of the king\ He said', mor 
orer', Yea', Esther the queen', suffered no man to come 
-with the kins', to the banquet that she had prep<»red', h 
myself' ; and to-morrow also am I nivited to her \\ ith t, 
king"^." After all this preamble', what is the conclusion 
" Yet all this availeth me nothing', so long as I see Morde( 
the Jew', sitting at the king's ijate\" 

8 The sequel of Haman's history', I shall not now pursu< 
It mi^ht afford matter for much instruction', by the conspi 
uous justice of God in his fall' and punishment\ But co 
tcMTipiating only the singular situation, in which the exprf 
slons just quoted present him\ and the violent agitation of 1 
inind which they display', the following reflections natural 
arise^ : Ho».v miserable is vice', when one guilty passion cr 
ates so much torment^ ! how unavailing is prosperity', whei 
in the heidit of it^ a sins:le disappointmenf , can destroy tJ 
relish of all its pleasures^! how weak is human nature', whid 
io the. absenro of rea/', is thus prone to form to itself im. 
ginary woea^ I blai 

SECTION IV. 

Lady Jane Gray. 

THIS excollont personage', was descended from the ro^ 
al line of England by both her parents\ She was car 
fully educated in trie principles of the reformation^ ; and hi 
wis'dom^ and virtue/, r«»ndered her a shining example to h( 
sex\ But it was her lot to continue only a short period c 
tius atajre of beihg^ ; for', in early hfe', slie fell a sacrifice i 
fhe wild ambition of the duke of INorthumljerland' , wh 

£ro^Tiot<*d a marriafi^e between hrr^ and his son', lord Guilfoi 
Dudley' ; and raised her to the throne of England', in opp( 
sition to the rights of Mary' and Elizabeth\ 

2 At tiie tinie of their marriage^, she w as onl^inbont eigl 
teen years of age^ ; and her hfiisbaiid was also very young^ : 
scasogn of life very unefjual to oppose tlie interested, vi ws c 
artfoLand aspiring men' , who', instead of eiivo%\xv^>^<isq>.' 
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danger', should have been the protectors of their innocence 
and youth\ 




doTvments 
disposition' 

an equal age with king Ed ivard VF.' she had received all 
her education with him', and seemed even to possess a great- 
er facility in acquiring every part of manly 'and classical Stera* 
ture\ 

4 She had attained a knowledge of the Roman"^ and Greek 
languages', as well as of several modem tongues^ ; had passed 
most of her time in an application to learning' ; and expressed 
a great indifference for other occupations^ and amusements^' 
usual with her sex' and station"^. 

5 Roger Ascham', tutor to the lady Elizabeth', having al 
one time paid her a visif , found her employed in reafinjK 
Plato', while the rest of the family were engaged in a party 
of hunting in the park^ ; and upon his admiring the singularity 
of her choice', she told him% that she " received more plea- 
sure from that author', tlian others could reap from all theii 
sporf and gaiety^." 

6 Her hearf, replete with this love of literature'^ and seri- 
ous studies', and with tenderness towards her husband', who 
was deserving of her affection', had never opened itself to the 
flattering allurements of ambition^ ; and the information oi 
her advancement to the throne', was by no means agreeable 
to her''. She even refused to accept the crown^ ; pleaded the 
preferable right of the two princesses^ ; expressed her dread 
of the consequences attending an enterprise so dangerous', 
not to say so criminal' ; and desired to remain in that private 
station in which she was born^. 

7 Overcome at last with the enireaties\ rather than rea- 
son/y of her father"^ and father-in-la^v',and', above alK, of hei 
husband', she submitted to their will', and was prevailed or 
to relinquish her own judgmenr. But her elevation was o! 




muth more satisfaction', than she felt when royalty was ten- 
dered to her\ 

8 Queen Mary^, who ap])rars to have been incapable OJ 
generosity'' or clemency', determined to remove every pe^ 
son'', from whom the least danger could be apprehenaed> 
Warning was', therefore', given to lady Jane to prepare foi 
dcatli) ;,a doom which she had expected', and which the in- 
nocence of fier life\ as well as the misfortunes to which she 
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en exposed', rendered no unwelcome news to li<*r\ 
le (jueen's bi;5otf' d Zf^al', under colour of tender mercy 
prisoner's soul', induced her to send priests', who 
"d her 'with pei'petual dispufcition'^ ; and even a reprieve 
; days was granted her', in hones that she would be 
^ed', during that time', to paj^, oy a timely conversion 
ry', some regard to her eternal weifare\ 
ady Jane had presence of mind', in those melancholy 
itances', not only to defend her religion by solid argu- 
but iilso to write a letter to ker sister', in the Grct^k 
;e' , in which', besides sending her a copy of the Scrip- 
that tongue', she exhortc^d her to maintain', in every 
', a like steady perseverance^. 

►n the day of her execution', her husband', lord Guil- 
esired permission to see her^ ; but she refused her con- 
id sent him word', that the tenderness of their part- 
ould overcome the fortitude of hotli^; and would too 
mbend their minds from that constancy^, which their 
uhin^ end required of them"*. Their separation', she 
rould be only lor a momenf , and they would soon re- 
ch other in a scene', where their aflections would be 
■ united' ; and where deatli^ disiippointment\ and mi^ 
', could no longer liave access to them', or disturb their 
felicity\ 

: had been intended to execute the lady Jane^ and lord 
d' together on the same scaffold', at Tower hill^ ; but 
ncir, dreading the compassion of the people for their 
beauty^ innocence^, and noble birth , chanced their 
and gave directions that s7ie should be beheaded with- 
•erge of tlie Tower\ 

he saw her husband led to execution^ ; and', having 
m from the window some token of her remembi-ance , 
ited with tranouillity till her own appointed hour 
briuff her to a like fatc\ She even saw his headlem 
irriea back in a carf ; and found herself more confirm- 
he reports which she heard of the constancy of his 
an shaken by so tender' and melancholy a spectacled 
ir John Gage', constable of the Tower', when he led 
execution', desired her to bestow on hhn some small 
', which he might keep as a perpetual memorial ofher\ 
re him her table-book', in which she had just written 
in tences', on seeing her husband's deadbody^; one ia 
, anotlier in Latin', a third in English\ 
'he purport of them was', " that human justice was 
his way', but the Divine Mercy would be' favourable 
mil" ; and that if her fault deserved p\]a\\^VvIfteo^J^^v^^ 
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youty, at least\ and her imprudence', were worthy of excui 
and that God^and posterity', she trusted', ^vould show 
favour\" On the scaflfold', sne made a speecli to the by-sta 
ers', in which the mildness of her disposition', led her to t 
the blame entirely on herself, without uttering one comph 
against the seventy with which she had been treated^ 

16 She said', tliat her oJSence was', not that she had 1 
her hand upon the crown', but that she had not rejectee 
Avith sutiicient constancy^ ; that she had less erred throi 
ambition', than through reverence to her parents', whom j 
had been taught to respecf and obey^ : that she willingly 
ceived death'^ as the only satisfaction which she could m 
make to the injured state^ ; and though her infringement 
the laws had been constrained', she would show', by her'v 
untary submission to their sentence', that she was desirou! 
atone for that disobedience', into which too much filial pii 
had betrayed her^ : that she had justly deserved this punij 
menf, for being made the instrumenf , though the unwiUi 
instmmenf, of the ambition of others' : and that the story 
herhfe', she hoped', might at least be useful', by proving tl 
innocence excuses not great misdeeds', if they tend any w 
to the destruction of the commonwealth^. 

17 After uttering^ these words', she caused herself to 
disrobed bv her women', and with a steady', serene cooot 
nance', suomitted herself to the executioner^. hu» 

SECTION V. 

■ Ortogrvl ; or, the vanity of riches. 

AS Ortogrul of Basra', was one day wandering along 1 
streets of Bagdaf, musing on the varieties of merciw 
disc which the shops opened to nis vie^v' ; and observing t 
different occupations Avhich busied the multitude on ev( 
side', he was awakened from the tranquillity of meditatic 
by a crowd that obstructed his passage^. He raised his eyi 
and saw the chief vizier', who', having returned from the 
van', was entering his palace^. 

2 Ortogrul minglea with the attendants'' ; and being si 
posed to have some petition for the vizieK, was permitted 
enter\ He surveyed the spaciousness of tlie apartmeni 
admired the walls hung witn golden taj)estry\ and the flo( 
covered ^vith silken carpets' ; and despised the simple ne 
ness of his OA^Tl little habitation\ 

3 " Surely'," said he to himself, " tliis palace is the seat 
happiness' ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure', and d 
content^ and sorro^v', can have no admission\ Whatcvi-r r 
ture has provided for the delight of sense , is here spread foi 
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to be eiijoyed\ Whiit can mortals hope^ or imagine', which 
the master of this palace', has not ohtaincd^ ? The dis!u*s of 
luziuy, cover his table^ ! the voice of harmony^* lulls him in 
his bowers'^ ; he breathes the fragrance of the proves of Java", 
and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of the GanKes\ 

4 He speaks", and his mandate is obeyed^ ; he wismjs", and 
Ills wish is gratified^ ; all", whom he s(*es", obey him", and all", 
ivfaom he hears", flatter him\ How differenf , O Ortop,rul", 
is thy condition", who art doomed to the perpetual torments 
of unsatisfied desire" ; and who hast no amusement in thy 
power^, that can withhold thee from thy own refl»'ctions^ ! 

5 They tell tliee that thou art wise^ ; but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty^ 7 None will flatter the. pooi^ ; and thf* ivist 
have very little power of flattering themselves\ Thfit m;m is 
■urely the most wretched of the sons of wretchedness', who 
lives with his own faults^ and follitis" always N'fore him" ; and 
who has none to reconciltj him to himsolf By praise" and vene- 
ration^. I have long sought content" ,and nave not found it^ : 
I will from tliis moment endeavour to be rich\" 

6 Full of his new resolution", he shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six raontl)s", to delib«*.rate how he should grow ricii\ 
He sometimes purposed to offer himself as a couns«'llor to onf 
of tlie kings in Inaia" ; and at others resolved to dig for dia- 
monds in tiie mines of Golconda\ 

7 One day", after some hours passed in violent fluctuatior 
of opinion", sleep insensibly seized him in his chair'. Hf 
dreamed that he was ranging a desert country", in s^'arch o< 
some one that might teach him to grow rich^; and", as he stood 
on the top of a hnl", shaded with "cypress", in doubt whithei 
to direct nis steps", his father appeared on a sudden standing 
before him\ " Ortogrul"," said the old man", " I know thj 
jjeiplexity^ ; listen to tny father^ ; turn thine eye on tlie oppo- 
flite inountain\" 

8 Ortogrul looked", and saw a torrent tumbling down thf 
rocks\ roaring ^vith the noise of tlmnder', and scatterinji: it? 
foam on the impending woods^. **Noa\'"," said his father' 
"behold the valley tliat lies between the hills^." Ortogru 
looked", and espied a little well", out of which issued a sinall 
rivulet\ " Tell me", now"," said his father", " dost thou wisl] 
for sudden affluence", that may pour upon thee like the moun- 
tain torrent" ; or for a slow and gradual increase", resembiin^j 
the rill gliiling from the well^ ?" 

9 " Ijct me he quickly richV said Ortognil^ ; " let the gol- 
den stream be quicksand violentV " Look round thee"," said 
his father", " once again\" Ortognd looked", and perceived 
the channel of the torrent dry' and dusty^ ^WX. l«cJ\vi\N\\vi,^^ 
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rivulet from the welK, he traced it to a wide lake', which fbt 
supply', slow and constant', kept always full^. He awoke', 
and determined to grow rich by silent profit^ , and perserer 
ing industry\ 




to tills mansion he invited all the ministers of pleasure',^ ex- 
pecting to enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined note 
able to affora\ Leisure soon made him weary of himaeir 
and he longed to be persuaded that he was great' and luf- 




hausted\ 

1 1 Ortoj^rul heard his flatterers "without delighf, becam 
he found himself unable to believe them\ His own heif 
told him ils frailties^ ; his own understanding', reproacher 
liim with his faults\ "How long'," said he', witbadeq 
sigh', " hav(» I been labouring in vain to aniass wealth', whiff 
at last is useless^ ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich^, wiw 
is already too wist to be flattered\'' db. johHioh 

SECTION VL 

The Hill of Scimce. 

IN that season of the year', when the serenity of the sky 
the various fruits which cover the ground', the dlBcolourei 
foliage of the trees', and all the swcct , but fading graces o 
inspiring autumn', open the mind to benevolence^ and difl 
pose it tor contemplation', I Avas wandering in a beautiful an] 
romantic country', till curiosity began to give way to wean 
ncss' ; and I sat down on the fragment ora rock overgrow 
with moss' ; where the rustling of the falling leave8\ the dagk 
ing of waters^ and the hum of the distant city', soothed in 
mind into a most perfect tranquillity' ; and sleejj insensibi 
stole'upon me', as I was indulging the agreeable reveries 
which the objects around me naturally inspired^. 

2 I iimuecTiately found myself in a vast extended olain', i 
the middle of which arose a mountain', higher than f had w 
fore any conception of\ It was covered with a multitude i 




3 I observed', that those', who had just begun to climb tl 
/uiy, thought i^emsolves not far from the top^ \ but as tJw 
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rofseeded^, new hills were continually rising to their view^ ; 
nd the fRimmit of the highest they could oefore discern', 
eemoi but the foot of anotiiei*', till the mountain at lerigtli 
ipjpeired to lose itself in the clouds^. 

4 As I was gazing on these things with astonishment^, a 
netidly instructer suddenly appeart?d^ : ** The mountain he- 
ore tfaee'," said he^, " is the Hill of Science\ On the top', is 
ie temple of Truth', whose head is ahove the clouds', ana a 
'dl of pure light covers her face\ Observe the progress of 
ler votaries^; he silenf and attentive\" 

5 After I had noticed a variety of objects', I turned my 
ye towards tlie multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
enf ,[and observed amongst them a youth of a lively look\ a 
liercing eye', and somethm^ fiery and irregular in ail his mo- 
[ons\ His name was Genius\ He darted like an eagle up 
[le mountiiin', and left his companions gazing after him with 
nvy' and admiration^ ; but his progress was unequal', and 
iterrupted by a thousand caprices\ 

6 When Pleasure warblea in the valley', he mingled in 
ter train^. When Pride beckoned towards the precij)ice', 
;e ventured to the tottering edge^. He delighted in devious^ 
nd untried paths', and made so many excursions from the 
oad^ that his feebler companions often outstripped him\ I 
hserved that the Muses beheld him with partiality^ ; but 
Vruth often frowned', and turned aside her face^. 

^ 7 While Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric 
Eights', I saw a person of very diffi^rent appearance', name<t 
Application^. He crept along with a slow and unrtnnitting 
>ace', his eyes fixed on the top of the mountain', patiently 
'emoving every stone that obstructed his way', till he saw 
iiost of those below him', who had at first derided his slow' 
ind toilsome progrcss\ 

8 Indeed', there were few who ascended the hill with 
equal' and uninterrupted steadiness^ ; for', besides the dilli- 
cwties of the way', they were continually solicited to turn 
aside', by a numerous crowd of Appetites^ Passions^, and 
Pleasures', whose importunity', when once complied with', 
they became less and less able to resist^ : and though they of- 
ten returned to the path', the asperities of the road were 
more severely felr ; the hill appeared more steep' and rug- 
g^ed"^; the fruits', which were wholesome^ and refreshing', 
5eeui*xi harsh' and ill tasted^ ; their sight grew dim' ; and 
Lheir feet tript at every little obstruction^ '^ 

9 I saw', with some surprise', that the Muses', whose bu- 
siness was to chei'r'' and encourage' those who were toiling 
up the ascenf, would often sing in the, bowers of Pleasure'^ 
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and accompany those who were enticed away at the ca 
iUe Passk)ns\ They accoin{)anied th^m', howevei-^, b 
little way^ ; and always forsook them when they lost sigh 
the hill^. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon 
unhappy captives^ ; and led them away', without resistar 
to the ceHs of Ignorance', or the mansions of ]Vlisery\ 

10 Amongst the innumerable seducers', who were end< 
ouiing to draw away the votaries of Truth from the pat 
science', there was (me% so little formidable in her app 
atnce\ and so gentle and languid in her attempts', that I sh( 
scarcely have taken notice of her', but for the numbers 
had imperceptibly loaded with her chain3\ 

IX Indolence', (for so she was called',) far from proceec 
to open hostilities', did not attempt to turn their feet oi 
the path', but contented herself with retarding their j 
gress'^ ; and the purpose she could not force tiiem to at 
3on', she persuaded them to dclay\ Her touch had a p- 
er like that of the torpedo', which withered the strer 
of those who came witiiin its influence\ Her unhappy t 
tives still turned their faces towards the temple', and alw 
hoped to arrive there^ ; but the ground seemed to slide fi 
beneatii their feet', and they found themselves at the bottc 
before they suspected they had changed their place^. 

12 The placid serenity', which at first appeared in ti 
countenance', changed by degrees into a melancholy ] 
guor', which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom' 
they glided down the stream of Insignificance', a dark 
sluggish water', which is curled by no oreeze', andenlive 
by no murmui'', till it fails into a dead sea', where star 
passengers are awakened by the shock', and the next ] 
ment buried in the gulf of Oblivion^. 

13 Of all the imhaupy deserters from the paths of Scien 
none seemed less able to return than the followers of Ir 
ience\ The captives of Appetite^ and Passion' would o 
seize the moment when their tyrants were languid^ or asle 
to escape from their enchantment^ ; but the dominion of 
dolence',was constanf and unremitted^; and seldom resist 
till resistance was in vain\ 

14 After contemplating these things', I turned my eyes 
wards the top of the mountain', where the air was al^^ 
pure^ and exhilarating', the path shaded with laurels^ and 
er^reens', and the efiiilgehce which beamed from the fac 
Science', seemed to shed a glory round her" votaries^. I] 
py', said I', are they who arc permitted to ascend the mc 
tain^ ! But while I was pronouncing this exclaniatioa' i 
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iicommon ardouK, I saw^j standing beside mc*", a form of 
iviner features', iind a more benicn radiance\ 
15 "Happier^," said she', " are Uiey wliom Virtue conducts 
) the Mansions of Content\" " What ," said F, " does Vir- 
ile then reside in the vale:' ?" " 1 am found'," said she', " in the 
ale', an«l I illuminate the mountiiin^. I clieer tlie cottiiger 
t Lis toil', and inspire the saze at his meditation^. 1 mingle 
u the crowd of cities', and bless the hermit in his 'cell\ I 




•Jifity^ !" 

16 While Virtue was thus speaking', I stretched out my 
nns towards he/, with a vehemence which broke my sliun- 
[ir^. The chill dews were falling around me', and the shades 
'evening stretched over the land8cape\ I liastened home- 
ard' , and resigned the night to silence' and ineditation\ 

AIKEN 

SECTION VII. 

The journey of a day ; a jndure ofhumanlife. 

3 BID Air, the son of Xbensma', left the caravansera ear- 
ly in the morning', and pursued his journey through 
le plains of Indostan\ He was fi-esh' and vigorous with 
tsV ; he wais animated with hope ; he was incited by desire^ ; 
e walked swiftly forward over the vaJlies', and saw tlie 
ills gradually rising before him\ 

2 As he passed along^, his ears were delighted with the 
loming song ofthe bird of paradise^ .; he was fanned by tlie last 
utters of the sinking breeze', and sprinkled with dew from 
poves of spices\ He sometimes contemplated the towering 
right of the oak', monarch of the hills' ; and sometimes 
lucht the gentle fragrance of the primrose', eldest daughter 
f the spring^ : all his senses were gratified', and all care was 
aoished from his heart''. 

3 Thus he went on', till the sun approached his meridi;in', 
nd the; increased heat preyed upon liis strength^; he then 
K)ked round about him for some more commodious path^. 
le saiv', on his right hand', a grove that seemed to wavtj its 
hadrs as a sii^n oi invitation^ : ne entered it', and found tlie 
oolness^ and verdure' irresistibly pleasant\ 

4 He d'd not', however', forget whither he was travel- 
og', but f'j:md a narrow way', bordered with flowers', which 
;)peared to hav<i the same" direction witli the main road^ ; 
fid was pleased', thaf , by tiiis happy experiment', he had 
)und m(*ans to unite pleasure^ with ousiness', and to gain the 
ew?.rds of dlljirence' without suffering its fatigues\ 
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out the least remission of his ardour', except tha 
sometimes tempted to stop by the music of the birt 
the heat had assembled in the shade' ; and sometime 
himself with plucking the flowers that covered the 
each side', or the fruits that hung upon the branches 

6 At lasf , the green path began to decline froi 
tendency', and to wind among hills^ and thicket 
with fountains', and murmuring with waterfalls 
Obidah paused for a time', and began to consider v 
Were longer safe to forsake the known and commc 
but remembering that the heat was now in its gre. 
lence', and that the plain was dusty^ and uneven', h€ 
to p ursue the new path', which he supposed only t 
few meanders', in compliance with the varieties of th( 
and to end at last in the common road\ 

7 Having thus calmed his solicitude', he renewed 
though he suspected that he was not gaining groun 
uneasiness of his mind', inclined him to lay hold on t 
objecf , and give way to every sensation that might 
divert him\ He listened to every echo^ ; he moun 
hill for a fresh prospect^ ; he turned aside to every, 
and pleased himseli with tracing the course, of a gc 
that rolled among the trees', and watered a large re 
innumerable circumvolutions^. 

8 In these amusements', the hours passed away ui 
ed^ ; his deviations had perplexed his memory', anc 
not towards what point to travel\ He stood per 
confused^ afraid to go forward', lest he should go w 
conscious that the time of loitering was now past\ 
was thus tortured with uncertainty', the sky was o^ 
with clouds^ ; the day vanished from before him' ; a 
den tempest gathered round his head\ 

9 He was now roused by his danger', to a quick 
ful remembrance of his folly^ ; he now saw how ha 
lost', when ease is consulted^ ; he lamented the unr 
patience tliat prompted him to seek shelter in the gr 
despised the pettj*^ curiosity that led liim on from tri 
fle^. While he was thus reflecting', the air grew bla 
a clap of thunder broke his meditation^. 

10 He now resolved to do what yet remained in 
er\ to tread back the ground which he had passed 
to find some issue where the wood might open i»ito 
He prostrated himself on the ground', and recomm 
life to the Lord of Nature\ He rose with confld 
tranquillity', and pressed on with resolulion\ The 
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the deseit were in motion^ and on every hand were hea 
the mingled howls of ra^e^ and fcar^, and ravap/ and expir 
tioD\ All the horrors ot darkness^ and solitude^, sMrroundi 
him^: the winds roared in the woods^ , and the torrents tui 
bled from tlie hills\ 

11 Thus forlorn"^ and distressed', he wandered througli tl 
wild', without knowing whitlier he was going', or wheth 
he Was every moinent drawing nearer to saietj*', or to d 
stnictiQn\ At l*?ngth', not fear', !)ut labour \ liegan to ov( 
come him^ ; his breath grew sliurf, and his knees tri.-inbiec 
and he was on the point of lying down in resignation to ) 
iate^, when he belieid', tliruiigh tlie brambles', tlie glimmer 
a taper\ 

12 He advanced towards the light^ ; and finding that it pr 
ceeded from the cottage of a liermit', he called humbly at t 
door', and obtained adraission\ The old man set before hi 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, on whii 
Obidah fed with eiigerness'.and gratitude^. 

13 When the repast was oveK, "Tell me'," said the hi 
mil', " by what chance thou hast been brougiit hither^ ? I ha 
l)een now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness', 
•which I never saw a man before\" Obidah then relat 

the occurrences of his journey', without any concealmenf 

pa]liation\ 

14 * Son'," said the hermit', " let the errors' and foUie 
the dangers^ and e.scape of this day', sink deep into thy heai 
Hememoer', my son', that human life is the journey of a da 
We rise in the morning of youth', full of vigour', and full 
expectation^ ; we set forward with spirif and hope\ wi 
gaiety^ and with diligence', and travel on awhile in the dirt 
road of piety', towards the mansions of nist\ 

15 In a snort time', we remit our fervouK, and endeavo 
to find some mitigation of our duty', and some more ea 
means of obtaining the same end\ We th<'n relax our vi 
ouK, and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a d 
tance*' ; but rely upon our own ronstanc}'', and venture 
approach what we resolve never to touch\ AVe tlius ent 
the bowers of ease', and repose in the shades of security\ 

16 Here the heart softens', and vigilance suhside.6^ ; we a 
then willing to inquire whether another advanct; rannot 1 
made', aiwl whether we may nof , at least', turn our »'yes np< 
the gardens of pleiisure^. We approach tliem with siTup 
and hesitation^ ; we enter them', but enter timorous ai 
trembling^ ; and always hone to pass through them v.itho 
losing th(^ road of virtue', wnich', for a while', we kv^A^^ vc^ ^"i 
sighr, am} to which ive purpose to relwtw''. ^\\\ Nv^^^ ^ 
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tion^ succeeds tejnptation", and one compliance', prepares n 
for another^ ; we in time lose the haj)niness of innocence', ad 
«olace our disquiet with sensual gratifications^. 

17 By degrees', we let fall the remembrance of our origii! 
al intention', and auit the only adequate object of rational d» 
sire^. We entangle ourselves in business^ immerge ourselva 
in luxury'', and rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy'; 
till the darkness of old age', begins to invade US', and diseav 
and anxiety', obstruct our way^. We then look back upn 
our lives with horror\ with sorrow', with repentance^ ; and 
wish', but too often vainly wish', that we had not forsakentlM 
ways of virtue\ , * 

18 Happy are they', my son', who shall learn from Ihg O 
ample', not to, despair'' ; but shall remember', thaf , thougl 
the day is past\ and their strength is wasted', there yet i* 
mains one effort to be made^ : that reformation is never he " 
less', nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted^ ; that the 
derer may at length return, after all Ws errors' ; and that he ' 
implores strength'' and courage' from above', shall find dai 
and difficulty' give way before him\ Go now', my sou 
thy repose^; commit thyself to the care of Omnipoten 
and wnen the morning calls again to toil', begin anew 
journey' and thy life\" Da. jamisoi 



CHAP. m. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

The importance of a good Education, 

I CONSIDER a human soul', without education', Qj 
marble in the quarry^ : which shows none of its inheroil 
beauties', until the skill of the polisher', fetches out the eol 
ours\ makes the surface shine', and discovers every ornamea 
tal cloud\ spot\ and vein', that runs through the "body of it 
Education', after the same manner', when it works upon i 
noble mind', draws out to view every latent virtue'' ana pel 
fection', which', without such helps^, are never able to mak 
their appearance\ 

£ If my reader will give me leave to change the allusions 
soon upon him', I shall make use of the same instance to il 
lustrate the force of education', which Aristotle has brouf^ 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms^, when he tells u 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble' ; and that the ai 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter', an 
removes the rubbish\ The figure is m the stone', and th 
sculptor only finds ir. 

(106) 
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What sculpture is to a block of marble^ education is to 
nan 90ul\ The philosopher^ the sainf , or the hero\ the 
\ the ^ood\ or tne great man', verj' often lies hid and 
ealed m a plebeian^, which a proper education might 
disinterred', and brought to light\ 1 am therefore much 
bted with reading the accounts of savage^ nations' , and 
contemplating those virtues which are wild' and uncul- 
id"^ : to see courace exerting itself in fierceness^, resolu- 
9 obstinacy^, wisdom in cunning', patience in sullenness' 
lespair\ 

k-Ien's passions operate \'ariously', and appear in differ- 
nds 01 actions', according as they are more or less recti- 
nd swayed by reason\ • When one hears of negroes', 
upon the death of their masters', or upon changing their 
:e', hang themselves upon the next tree', as it sometimes 
?ns in our American plantations', who can forbear ad- 
g their fidelity', though it expresses itself in so dreadful 
iner^ ? 

►Vhat might not that savage greatness of souK, which 
irs in these poor wretches on many occasions', be raised 
•^ere it rightly cultivated\^ And wnat colour of excuse 
lere be', for the contempt with which we treat this part 
• species' , that we should not put them upon the corn- 
footing of humanity^ ; that we should only set an insig- 
nt fine upon the man who murders them^ ; nay', that 
liould', as much as in us lies', cut them off from the 
•ects of happiness in another world', as well as in this" ; 
leny them that which we look upon as the proper means 
taining iV ? 

t is therefore an unspeakable blessing', to be bom in 

Sarts of the world', where wisdom^ and knowledge' 
^ ; though', it must be confessed', there are' even in 
parts', several poor uninstructed persons', who are but lit- 
ovc the inhabitants of those nations', of which I have 
here speaking' ; as tliose who have had the advantages 
Qore llDcral education', rise above one another by sever- 
erent degrees of perfection^. 

•'or', to return to our statue in the block of marble', we 
sometimes only begun to be chipped', sometimes rough 
', and but just sketched into a human^ figure^ ; some- 
', we see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs^ 
iatures^ ; sometimes', we find the figure wrought up to 
elej^ancy'' ; but seldom meet with any to which the hand 
Phidias^ or a Praxiteles', could not give several nice 
es' and rmishings\ adoison. 
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SECTION II. * 

On Gratitude. 

THERE is not a more * pleasing; exercise, of the i 
than CTa/i7iw?e^. It is acconij)anied with so gre 
•ward satisfaction^, that the duty is sulliciently reward 
the perfornwnce^. It is not', like the practice of many 
virtues', difficult^ and painful', but attended with so 
pleasure', that were tliere no positive command whic 
joined if, nor any recompense laid up for it hereafter', ; 
erou9 mind would indulge in if, for the natural gratiji 
which it affords\ 

2 If gratitude is due from man^ to man', how much 
from man' to his Maker^ : The Supreme Being', does n 
ly confer upon us those bounties which proceed more i 
cuately from his own hand', but even those benefits • 
are conveyed to us by others\ Every l)lessing we enjo 
Avhat means soever it may be conferred upon us', is the 
Him who is the great Author of good', and tne Fat 
mercies^. 

S If gratitude', when exerted towards one another' 
urally produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a 
ful man', it exalts the soul into rapture', when it is emp 
on this great object of gratitude^ ; on this beneficent B 
who has given us every thing we a tready possess^, and 
whom we expect every thing we yet hope for\ adi 

SECTION III. 

On Forgiveness. 

THE most plain and natural sentiments of equity', < 
with divine authority', to enforce the duty of ft 
ness^. Let him who has never', in his life', done wroi 
allowed tlie privilegfj of remaining inexorable\ But U 
as are conscious of frailties^ and crimes^ consider forgi 
as a debt wWch they owe to others^. Common failini 
the strongest' lesson of' mutual forbearance\ Were t! 
tue unknown among men', order' and comfort^ peac 
repose', would be strangers to human life\ 



2 Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant m 
wliich passion prescribes', would excite resentment in r 

^f^VkA it-iiiii*Arl rkoi'orkn'' Ttr/vnl/) KA/>rkmc* fViA itiiiii*oi>^ • oiri 




S Of all the passions which invade the human hreai 
venge is the most direful\ When allowed to reign wi 
dominion', it is more than suflicient to poison the few 
ures which remain to man in his present state''. Hoi^ 

(12 b) 
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jever a-person may suffer from injustice^ he is always in 
azard of suffering more from the prosecution of reven^e\ 
'he vjoileDC^'. of an enemy^, cannot ujflict what is^coual to th^: 
I iineot he creates to himself, by means of the nerce^ and 
odperate passions', which he allous to raj^ein his soul\ 
4 QThose evil spirits that inhabit tlie regions of misery', are 

ButalJ 

ofclem- 

thuush 





•j in his life^ and his death', tn^: mG?t lUustnous exanip., 
forgiveness', Avhich the world ever beiirW'. If we Icilc 
' . the history of mankind', we shall find that', in cverj- n^ft', 
/ who have been respected as worthy\ or admired as 
oaf, have been distinguished for this virtue^. 
>i Revenge dwells in uttle minds\ A noble^ and magnan- 
rt IS spirif^, is always superior to it\ It suffers nof , from thi* 
I. -ies of men', those severe shocks which others feeP, Col- 
rt. d within itself, it stands unmoved by their impotent as- 
u.is^ ; and with generous pity\ rather than witli angei^^ 
o\i down on their unworthy conduct\ It has been trirly 
if) , tliat the greatest man on earth', can no sooner commil an 
i'iiy'^ than a good man', can make himself grea/c/-', by for- 

V':i5lt\ BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 

Motives to the practice of gentleness. 

.. ' 3 promote the virtue of gentleness", we ought to view 
i our character wth an impartial eye'' ; and to ieam", from 
/ 05vn failings', to give that indulgence which in our turn 
B cfadm^. It is pride which fills the world with so much 
tnhness' and severity^. In the fulness of self-estimation', 
3 forget "what we are''. We claim attentions to which we 
B not entitled''. We are rigorous to offences', as if we had 
!vcr offended'' ; unfeeling to distress', as if we knew not what 
was t o suffer\ From those airy regions of pride'' and folly', 
: us descend to our proper lever. 

C Let us survey the natural equality on which Providence 
s placed man^ with man', and refieut on the infirmities com- 
3n to all^. If the reflection on natural equality'' and mntu- 
offences', be insUflicient to prompt humanity', let us at least 
member '4iat we are in tlie sight of our Crealor\ Have wr; 
ne of that forbearance to give one another', which we all so 
mestJj 02:itrcat from hc2\ e«' ? (.'an we \oo\v tot OtfViu^iw^^^ 

*>* . C n \) ) 
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or gentleness from our Judge', when we are so backward b 
show it to our own brethren'? 

S Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the small mo 
ment of tiioj^c thin^^s', which are the usual incentives to vio 
lence' and contention^. In the ruffled^ and kngry hour', wi 
view every appearance through a false medium\ Themoa 
inconsiderable pohitof interest^ or honour', swells into a mo 
mentous object ^ ; and the slightest attack', seems to threata 
immediate ruin^. 

4 But after passion'' or j)ride', has subsided', we look aroad 
in vain for the might}r mischicifs we dreadefl\ The fabiie', 
which our disturbed imagination had reared', totally disip 
pear8\ But though the cav.se of contention has d^vindM 
away', its conaequeticea remain^. We have alienated a friendn 
we have imbittered an enemy\ we have sown the seeds i 
future suspicion^ malevolence', or disgust\ 

5 Let us suspend our.violence for a momenf , when caxa$ 
of discord occur\ liCt us anticipate that period of coobiea^. 
wliich', of itself, will soon arrive\ Let us reflect how M 
we have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention^, bat 
how much of tne true happiness of life', we are certain of throw- 
ing away\ Easily', and from the smallest chink', the Wtter 
waters of strife are let forth^ ; but their course cannot before 
seeii^ ; and he seldom fails of suffering most from their poi 

- sonous effecf , who first allows them to flow^. ^lais 

SECTION V, 

J2 suspicious temper the source of misery to its possessor, 

AS a susjiicious spirif , is the source of many crimes^ am 
calamities in the world', so it is the spring of certain miser 
to the person who indulges it\ His friends will be few' , ani 
small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses\ Be 
lieving others to be his enemies', he will of course make thei 
such^. Let his caution be ever so greaf, the asperity of W 
thoughts will often break out in his behaviour'', and inn 
turn for suspecting^ and hating', he will incur suspicion^ an 
hatred'*'. 

2 Besides the external evils which he draws upon himseU 
arising from alienated friendship^ broken conndence\ an 
open enmity', the suspicious temper itself is one of the won 
evils which any man cai\ suffer"^. If " in all fear there is toi 
inent," how miserable must be his state', who', by living i 
perpetual Jeafott^, lives in perpetual dread" ! 

3 Looking upon himself to be surrounded with spies\ em 
inies\ and designing men', he is a stranger to rcfiance^ aij 
ti'ust\ lie knows not to whom to open himself. "He dresai 
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is countenance in forced smiles', while, liis lioart throbs 
'ithin Gmm apprehensions of secret tre}iclu*ry\ ilence fret- 
ihiess', and ill humour^ disgust at the world', and all the 
aioful sensations of an irritated^^nd imbitterrd inind^^. 

4 So numerous^ and grcaf i.rethe evils, arising from asus- 
icious disposition', thaf, of the two extremes', it is more eli- 
ible to expose ours<.*lves to occasional disadvantage from 
iiinJdng too tcell of others', than to suffer continual nuser^ by 
liokiiic always ill of them\ It is better to be sometinn's 
tyno^a upon^ than ne.ver to trust'. Safety is purchas«*d at 
to dear a rale% when', i^i ordej* to secure it', we are. obliged 
> be alwaj s clad in armour', and to live in perpetual hostility 
rith our fellows^. 

S» This 
Bmfort 
rtiatever 

ects his intercourse with the world' , and no black suspicions 
aunt his hours of rest\ Accustomcid to view the charaetors 
f his neighbours in the most favourable lighf, heis like one 
rho dwells amidst those beautiful scenes ofnature', on whicii 
le eve rests ivith pleasure\ 

6 tVhereas the suspicious man', having his imagination fill- 
d with all the shocking forms of human falsehood\ deceit", 
pd treachery^, resembles the tiaveller in the wilderness', who 
liscerns no objects around him but such as arc either dreary' 
•r terrible^ ; caverns that yawn\ serpents thathiss'^, and beasts 
'f prey that howl\ blair. 

* SECTION VI. 

Comforts of Religion. 

THERE are many who have passed the age ofyoiith' and 
beauty^ ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smi- 
ii^ season^ ; who begin to decline into the vale of years', im- 
laired in their healtli\ depressed in their fortunes^ stript of 
heir friends\ their children', and perhaps still more tender 
»iiiiexions\ What resource can this world afford them^ ? It 
)resents a dark and dreary waste', through whicli there does 
lot issue a single ray of comfort\ 

2 Every delusive prospect of ambition' is now at an end^; 
ong experience of mankind', an exp*»rience very different 
rem what the open and generous soul of youth had fondly 
Ireamt of, has rendered the heart almost in;jccfssible to new 
riendships^. The principal sources of activity', are taken 
.way, wTien those for whom we labour', are cut off from us^ ; 
hose, who animnted^and who swceteficd', all the toils oflife\ 

3 Where tlien can the soul find refuge', but vi\ tlve. ho^^oiu 
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of Religion^ ? There she is admitted to those prospects 
Providence^ and futurity', which alone can warm and fill t 
heart\ I speak here of such as retain the feelings of " 
manity'' ; wnom misfortimes have softened^ and pernaps ! 
dered more delicately sensible^ ; not of such as possess 
stupid insensibility', which some are pleased to di^iif j 
the name of Philosophy'. 

4 It might therefore oe expected', that those philosopfai 
who think they stand in no need themselves of the assists 
of religion to support their virtue', and who never feel (I 
want of its consolations', would yet have the humanitf^ 
consider the very different situation of the rest of mankini 
and not endeavour to deprive them of what habif, at leasti 
the J will not allow it to be nature', has made necessary ( 
their morals', and to their happinoss\ 

5 It might be expected', that humanity would preva 
them from breaking into the last retreat ot the unfortuiiBtaf||| 
who can no longer be objects of their envy^ or resentraeiilir,i| 
and tearing from them their only remaining comfort\ TV 
attempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to sorn^^ Iff^ 
relieving them from restraint upon their pleasures^ ; andnuyi 
render others very miserable', by making tiiem doubt tboM 
truths', in which tliey were most deeply interested^ ; butltciB 
convey real good^ aud happiness' to no one individual. ' 

SECTION VII. 

Diffidence of our ahUUieSj a mark ofwisdomp 

IT is a sure indication of good sense', to be diffident of H^. 
We then', and not tiU then', are growing mse", when m 
begin to discern how weak and umtise we are\ An absolute 
perfection of understanding', is impossible^: he makes Hie 
nearest approaches to if, who has tne sense to discern^ aad 
the humility to acknowledge', its ]mperfections\ 

2 Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth^ ; it coven a 
multitude or faults', and doubles the lustre of everjr virtue 
\vhich if seems to hide^ : the perfections of men being like 
those flowers which appear more beautiful', when tiieir leat^es 
are a little contrai'ted and folded up', than when they are full 
blown', and display themselves', without any reserve', to die 
view\ 

a Wo are some of us very fond of knowledge', and apt to 
value oui-selves upon any proficiency in the sciences^ : one sci- 
eiice', however', there is', worth more than all the rest^ ; and 
that is', the science of living well^; This shall remain', when 
'* tongues shall cease', " and " kuowledcjc sliall vanish awa'<'\" 
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4 As to new notions^, and new doctrines', of which this age 
is very fruitful', the time will come', when we shall have no 
nltcLSwn in them^ : nay', the time shall come', when they shall 
lie explodnt, and would hiive been forgotten^ if they had not 
lieen preserved in those exc»*llent books', which contain a con- 
fiitatioD of them^; like insects presented for ages in amber', 
"which otherwise would soon have returned to the common 
liuiflB0fthing8\ 

5 But a firm belief of Christianit v% and a practice suiUible 
to if, will support and invigonite tne mind to the lasr ; and 
xoHtof aU',al iosf ,at that important liouK, which must dticide 

hensions"^ : and the wisdom', which'. 



hopes' and aj^rehens 
Jifce our SaviouK, cometh from above', will', through his 
merits', bring us thither\ Ail our other studies'' and pursuits', 
liowever different^ , ought to be subser^'ient ((/<, and ctjutre in'^ 
Hub erand poinf, the pursuit of <'temal happiness', by being 
l^a in ourselves", and useful to the world\ seed. 

SECTION VIII. 

€)n the importance of order in the distribution of our time, 

TIMTii', we ought to consider as a sacred trust, committed 
to us by God , of which we are noiv ihv. depositaries', and 
are to render an account at the Iast\ 'VhaX portion of it whi<:h 
he has allotted to us', is intended partly for the conconis of 
this world', partly for those of the next^. Let each of tiiese 
occupy, in the distribution of our time', tluit space whicb 
properly belongs to it\ 

2 Let not the hours of hospitality^ and jilenaure,^ interfere 
with the dischargeof our necessary jJTairs' ; and let not what 
wtcall ncccAsarw affairs', encroach upon the time which is due 
to devotion\ To everu thing there is a season', and a time 
for every purpose unaer the heaven^. If we delay till /o- 
Tnunrow what ought to be, done to-day', we overcharge the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to iV. Wp Uiad tlie 
wheels of time', and prevent them from carrying us along 
smoothly^. 

S He who every morning plans the transactions of tlie day% 
and follows out that plan', carries on a thread which will {i^uide 




where the dispnsidof time is surrendered merely to the chance 
of hicidtmts', all things li»' huddl(;d together in one chaos' 
which admits neither of distribution' nor review\ 

4 The first re.(juisite for introducing ord«*r into the nianap:^*- 
mcnt of time', is', to be impressed v itii a just sen?-* of .ts 



Vidue\ Let us consider well how much depends upon 
how fast it flies'away\ The bulk of men are in notliLi 
capricious^ and inconsistent', than in thej;* appreciation « 
When they think of if, as the measure of their conti 
on earth'!, they hijjhly prize if, and with tlic greatest; 
«eek to lengthen it our. 

5 But when they view it in separate parcels', they 
to hold it in contempt^, and squander it with incoiif; 
profusion\ While tliey complain that life is shoif, tJ 
often wishing its different periods at an end\ Covt 
every other j)ossession', of tune only they are prodigal^, 
allow every idle man to be master of this }>roperty^, an< 
every frivolous occupation welcome that can help t 
consume \t\ 

6 Among those who are so careless of time', it is n< 
expected that order should be observed in its distril 
Buf, by this fatal neelecf , how many materials of sev( 
lasting regret', are they laying up in store for thems 
The time Wiilch they suffer to pass away in the midst 
fusion', bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to 
What was omitte«l to be done at its proper momenf . a 
be the totment of some future 8eason\ 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of ne^ 
youth\ _ Old age'', oppressed by cju'es that belonged t 
mer period'', laboui-s under a burden not its own\ 
close of life/, tlie dying man beholds with anguish 1 
days are finishing', when his preparation for eternity is 
conimenced\ Such are the effects of a disorderly \^ 
tinn»', through not attending to its value\ jEri'ery tninj 
life of such persons', ia misplaced\ Nothing is per 
arjghf , from not being performed in due season\ 

8 But he who is ordtirly in the distribution of hi? 
takes tije proper method of escaping, those manifok 
He is justlj said to redteni the tiiiii*\ By proper ir 
m(int',npproloiifisit\ He liv<»s wu/:/i in little space^ 
ii: a few years', liian oilb:rs do in many\ He can live t 
and his oa^ii soul', and', at the same time', attend to 
the lawful interests of the present world\ He looks t 
the pasf , and provides for the iuture\ 

9 He- catches^ and arrests' the liours as they fly\ 
are m;»rked down for useful puqiosus', and their mem 
ra'Uns\ Whereas those hours fifiet by the man of con) 
like a shadow\ His days^ a»id years', are either War 
which lie has no remenibrauc"'/or they are filled up ^ 
confused a'.id irregular a succession of uulinished triin.'.ai 
that thougii he re''nembci's lie has been busyi',jet 

■lUb) , 
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qive no account of tlic business which lias employed him^ 

JBLAIR 

SECTION IX. 

T^e dignify of virtue amidst corrupt examples. 

THE most excollenr and honourable" character which can 
adorn a man^and a Cliristiin^is acc]uii*ud l)y resisting the 
iolrent of vice , and adhering to the cause of God^ and vir- 
iVKf ap^ainst a corrupted multitiide\ It will he found to hold in 
pneraK, that they', wlw/, in any of the great lines of life', 
KiTe distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly^ and 
rjfidng nol^ly', have desjiised popular pn'juftires', and aepart- 
tid'y ill severai things', from the common ways of the world\ 
2 Oil no occasion is this more requisite for true honour', 




jplumce with public manners', wbrn they 

.ire vicious^ and unlawful' ; and never ashamed of the pnnr- 

Mml <lischarge of every duty towards God and man^; — 1 Iiis is 

what shows true greatness of spirit', ajid will force apj)roba- 

ion even from the degenerate multitude themselves\ 

S " This is the man'," (their conscience will oblige them to 
orknowledge',) "whom we are unr.?>ir. to l>end to mean con- 
descensions\ We see it in vain either to flatter' or to threat- 
' n him' ; he rests on a principle within', which we caii- 
'Ot 8h€ike\ To this man , we ma3r', on any occasion', sr.fcly 
!ommit our ' .* • • . * ^ . . i • . 

r deserting 

rcordinpiy, this stej 

custom^ and opinion', which 

Y age', who 

consecrated 

'heir inemorAr to all posteriiy\ It was this that obtained to 

licient Enoch', the most singular testimony of honour from 

•leaven"'. 

5 He continued to "walk with God'," when the world 
•posijitized from him\ If.e pl(^iis<',d iloiVy and was beloved 
M him'' ; so that living among ?inner.<, he was translated to 

Iieav<;n without seeing death^ ; " Yea', speedily was he t;iken 
nwaj"^, K'st wick(;dn(^ys sitould have altered llis understand- 
ing', or deceit hepjuile.d his soul'." 

6 When Sodom could nf>t furnifh ten r]?:hteous m*^r, to 
%ve it', Lot remained iinspott.;d amidst ilie oonla^ioii . He 

( 19 :i 



ommlt our cause\ He is incapable of betraying his trust^, 

r deserting his friend', or denying his f;».ith\'^ 

4 It is', accordingly', this steady inflexible virtue', this re- 

'^arii t<» princri})^;', sujH»rior to all custom^ and opinion', which 

.■eculiarly marked the cAffra^/er.* of those in any age', who 

'•ave shone with distinguished lustre' ; and has consec 



\ 
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lired like an angel among spirits of darkness^ ; and 
straying flame was not permitted to go forth', till tl 
man was called away^, by a heavenly messenger', f 
devoted city\ 

7 When "all flesh had corrupted their way u] 
earthy" then lived Noah', a righteous man', aim a p 
of righteouBne^\ He stood alone', and was scofftn 
profane crew\ But they by the deluge were swept 
while on him', Providence confen-ed the immortal J 
of being the restorer of a better race', and the father i 
world\ Such examples as these^, and such honours 
red by God on them who withstood the multitude ol 
€rs', should often be present to our minds\ 

8 Let us oppose them to the numbers of low^ and 
examples', which we behold around us^ ; and when v 
hazard of being svvayed by such', let ils fortify our vii 
thinking of those', who', m former times', shone like 
the midst of surrounding darkness', and are now si: 
the kingdom of heaven', as the brightness of the firn 
for ever and ever\ 

SECTIO;V X. 

The mortifications of vice greater than those of vii 

THOUGH no condition of human life', is free froj 
suiess', yet it must be allowed', that the uneasi 
longing to a .nw/*?t/ course', is far greater', tlian what 
a course of«>e//-rfoinof\ If we are weary of thelal 
virtueff we may be assun^d', that the woria', wheneve 
the exchange', will lay upon us a much heavier \oi\d\ 
2, It is tlie outside only^, of a licentious life', whicl 
and smi1ing\ Within', it conceals toil\ and troub 




gratifications' , and thereby strengthens them for pre; 
9)0 end', on their unhappy victims\ 

3 It is a great mistake to imagine', that the pain 
d^mial', is confined to virtue^. He who follows the w 
much as he who follows Chrisf , must " take up his 
ai id to liim', assuredl}'', it will prove a more oppressive I 
Vice allows all our passions to range uiicontrollec 
where each claims to r)e supe-rior', it is impossible to 
aU\ The predominant desire', can only be indulge* 
expense of its rival\ 

4 No mortifications which virtue exacts', are more 
Uian those', whic!i ambition imposes upon the love « 

(206) 
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ipon interest', and covetousness', Upon VRnity\ Self- 
therefore', belongs', in common', to mce" and viHue'^ ; 
xOds remarkable difference^ that the passions which 
!(^uires us to mortify', it tends to weaken^ ; whereas', 
Inch vice obliges us to deny', it', at the same tune', 

AHQ^. ^hf ntiA ilim.'i'n.ijthpji thft nnin of ap.lf-dp.nial''. hv 




g those aemanas unpenous 
at distresses that occur in the calm life of virtue', can 
tared to those tortures', wliich remorse of conscience 
n the wicked^ ; to those seveTC humiliations', arising 
it', combined with misfortunes', which sink them to 
,^ ; to those violent agitations of shame^ and disap- 
nt', wliich sometimes drive them to the most fatal 
it's', and make them abhor their existence^! How 
I the midst of those disastrous situations', into which 
mts have brought them', hi^ve they execrated the se- 
i of vice'; and', witli bitter regret', looked back to the 
which they first forsook the path of innocence'' ! 

BhAlKt 

SECTION xr. 

On Contentmeni, 

rENTJVIENT produces', in some measure', all those 
ects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he 
pkUosopker's stone'' ; and if it does not bring ric/ic*', it 
same tning'^ by banishing the desire of them*^. If it 
'emove the disquietudes arising from a man's mind\ 
r fortune', it makes him easy under them\ It has in- 
indly influence on the soul of man', in respect of eve- 
to whom he stands re]ated\ 

xtinguishes all murmur*, repining^ and ingratitude', 
that Being who has allotted him his part to act in 
ld\ It destroys all inordinate ambition\ and every 
^ to corruption , with regard to the community w^here- 
)laced^. It ^ves sweetness to his conversation^, aiid 
ual serenity to all his thoughts^. 




'ays 

lore than he wants' ; and secondly', how much mure 
he wA^ht be', than he really tV. 
it', a man should always consider how much he has 
in hit wants\ I am wonderfullj'^ pleased with the re- 
h Arjstippus made to one', who condoled with him 
I loss 02 a farm^; "Why'," said Vit.' ^'1 Vj»ji^lKt%fc 



I 

J 
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farms stilP, and you have but one'' ; so that I ought rather tij 
be afflicted (or you\ than you for Tne\ " 

5 On the contrary'', foolish men are more apt to consH 
ivhat they have lost, than what they possess\ and to iXx i 
eyes upon those who are richer tlian tnemselves', rather: 
on those who are under ^rc^Xer difficultie3\ All the real pi 
ures^ and conveniences of life', lie in a narrow compdss'' j 
it is tlie humour of mankind to he always looking forws 
and straining after one who has got the start of them in w< 
and honour^. 

6 For this reason', as none can be properly called iich%\ 
have, not more than tliey wanf , there are few rich men ini 
of the politer nations', but among the middle sort of peo| 
w^ho keep their wishes within th(iir fortunes', and have ~* 
wealth ' 

7 



Ih than they know how to oiijoy\ 

Pei-sons ot a higlier rank', live in a kind of splendid 




appearances" 
have at all times beheld', with a great deal of mirth", this sill] 
game that is playing over their heads^ ; and", by comtracdD^I 
their desires', they enjoy all tliat secret satisfaction whkhfltf 
ers are always in quest of ^. 

8 The truth is', this ridiculous chase aSterimagiiwmf-pleU' 
ures', caimot be sufficiently exposed', as it is the great source- 
of those evils wluch generally undo a nation^. Let a maii7B 
estate be what it may^, he is a^oor man', if he does not fit*? 
within iV ; and naturally sets himself on sale to any one tiial 
can give him his price\ ^ 

9 When Pittacus', after the death of his brother', who badl 
left him a good estiite", was offered a great sum of money bf 
the king of Lydia", he thanked him for his kindness' ^ bin 
told him', he had already more by half th^n he knew whattD 
do with^. In shorf , content is equivalent to weaJJtti\ aad hue»- 
ry'ito poverty^ ; or', to give the thouglit a more agreeaUe tum^ 
" Content is natural wealthy " says Socrates^ ; to which: 1 
shall add', luxury is artificial poverty\ 

10 I shall therefore recommend to the consideration ef 




namely\ " That no man has so much care', iis he who eiidea¥-> 
ours alter the most happiness\" 

11 In the second place', every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhapi)y he mi^/i< be', than he really w\— The j^r- 
mcr consideration took in all those', wlio are sufficiently pro- 
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th the means to mnkt^ thfin-MMves 0.1.-1}'^ ; this rrj^ards 
actually lie. iindei* some pi'«*s«'jr«* or misfnrUim"\ 

/layrcccive jijreat alleviation', tVoin such acnni|KU-is(»ii 
inhappy pr^rson miyiiuko liftwoen himshir anil (»t.li- 
• between the misiortune which he sullers', and ^rca/<r 
unes which w?^////t/trclw» fallen hini\ 
like the story of the lioncist Dutchman^ who', upon 




;of an old philosopher', who^, alter ha vhisi; invited soirni 

friends 

into 



iends to dine with hun^, was ruflled hy a person that 
to tlie room in a passion', and threw ilown the tal»le 




lurposc 

or Hammond', written hy bishop Fell\ As this ^ood man 

troubled with a complication of distempctrs', when he had 

;nrout upon him', he used to thank God that it was n(»t tiie 

•e- ; and when he liad the stone', that he had not both tliese 

:enipers on him at the same time\ 

11 f cannot conclude this essay without ohseninj?', that 
ere never was any system besides that of ChristianiJ j-', 
bich could effectually produc<j in the mind of man', the \\v- 




utbeins able to make any alteration in our circumstances^ ; 
tter/, that whatever evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal 
ficessitj'', to which superior bein;;s themselves are subject' ; 
fbQe cftners^, very gravely', tell the man who is miserable', 
hat it is necessary he should lie so', to keep up the hurmonu 
f the universe^ ; and that the scheme of Providence would 
e troublod^ and pervert<;d', were he othermse\ 
15 Th-se', and the like considerations', rather .9i7cwcc than 




'hey rather give despai 
lan mi^ht reply to one of tiiese comforters', as Aup;i!stus did 
' his friend', wno advised him not to grieve for the (h'atli of 
person whom he loved', because his ffnV/* could nt)t fetch 
m a^ain^ : " It is for that very reason', " said the emperor', 



grieve 



-«\ " 



tliatii ^ 

16 i)ii the contrary', religion bears a more tender rcj^ard 

hiUTian njitun;\ It prescriln^s to everj' miserable man the 

cans of bettering his conditioir : nav',' it ^:h<jws \\\x\i\ tha' 
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hcanng hn aOiictions as he oW^^-o do', will naUT'-ally codij 
the removal of them\ It makei* 00^ easy here , becaus? Kr 
make hhn happy hereof kr'^, adpW 

SECTION XII. 

Rank and riches afford no ground for envy. 

OF all the grounds of envy ainong men", superiority I 
rank^ and fortune', is tbe most general\ HcDcei^^ I 
maliji^nity which the /)oo7"\commonly bear to the ridt^ a 
grossing to th(;mselves all the comforts of life\ Ileno0j, 
evil eye withwhich persons oHnfenor station', scrutinize Q 
who are above them in rank^ ; and if they approach to ' 
rank', their envy is generally strongest against such as 
just one step higher man themselves^ 

2 Alas' I my fi-iends', all this envious disnuietude'j ii 
agitates the world', arises from a deceitful ngure whidh ii 
poses on the public view\ False colours are nung our:ti. 
real state of men', is not what it seems to be\ The order [ 
society', requires a distinction of ranks to take place^: bqtij 
point of Jiappiness^j all men come much nearer to equaF 
than is commonly imagined^ ; and the circumstances', wl 
form any material difference of happiness amonc thea^y '< 
not of that nature wliich renders them grounds of entj^, 

3 The ;7oor man possesses nof , it is true', some of the a»»j 
\eniences' and pleasures of the nW ; buf , in return', he is free 
from many emoarrassments to which theu are suhject\ Bf 
the simplicity^ and uniformity of his life', he is delivered inm 
that variety of cares', which perplex those who hare grait ' 
affairs to manage^ intricate plans to pursue', many eneauoTi 
perhaps', to encounter in the pursuit\ 

4 In the tranquillity of his small habitation^ and priTatl 
family', he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at eovrlt. 
The gratifications of nature'^ which are always the most satis* 
factory', are possessed by him to their full extent^; and if he 
be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealtRy", he ii 
unacquainted also with the aesire of them', and', by conse- 
quence', feels no wanr. 

5 His plain meal satisfies his appetite', with a rtelbhprobi* 

bly higher than that of the rich man', who sits down to Iw 

luxurious banquet\ His sleep is more sound^; his health 

more firm^ ; he knows not what spleen^ languor", and listless- 

ness are''. His accustomed employments^ or labours^, are not 

more oppressive to him', than the labour of attenckince od 

courts', and the great\ the labours of dress\ the fatigue oC 

amusements^ the very tceight of idleness', frequently are to 

tijc nch\ 

C2<0 
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6 In the mean time', all the beauty of the face of nature^ all 
le enjovKients of domestic society^, all tlie gaiety and chi-iT- 
jlness of an easy miiid^ are as open to hiin as to'those (:f tlie 
ighest rank\ The splendour or retinue\ the sound of litles% 
lie appearances of high respecf , are indeed soothing?, for 

short time', to the greaf ; buf , become familiar', they are 
oon forgotten\ — Custom eflFaces their impression^ Tlwy 
inlinto the rank of those ordinary things', which daily recur', 
rithout raising any sensation of joy\ 

7 Let us cease', therefore', from looking up ^itli discon- 
•nf' and envy' to those', whom birth^ or fortune' has placed 
iiove us^. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fajrly\ — 
l^hen we think of the enjoyments we wanf , we should think 
Iso of the troubles from which we are free^. If we allow 
leir just value to the comforts we possess', we shall Ihid 
ason to rest satisfied', with a very moderate', though not an 
pulent and splendid condition of fortune^. Often% did we 
now the whole', we should be inclined to pilT/ the state of 
lose wnom we now envy\ blaik. 

SECTION xin. 

PaUence under provoccUions our interest as well as duty. 

rHE wide circle of human society^, is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters^ dispositions', and pas- 
ions\ Uniformity is', in no respect', tlic genius of the world\ 
Ivery man is markea by some peculiarity', which distin- 
uishes him from another^ : and no where can two individu- 
Is be found', who are exactly^ and in all respects', alike^. 
V^here so much diversity obtains', itcannot but nappen', that 
1 the intercourse w^hich men are ob^ged to maintain', their 
impers will often be ill adjusted to mat intercourse^ ; will 
ir and interfere with each other\ 

2 Her.iC', in every station', the highest^ as well as the 
nvesf , and in every condition of life', public^j private^ and 
omestic', occasions of irritation frequently anse^. We are 
revoked', sometimes', by the folly^ and levity' of those w ith 
-'horn we are connected^ ; sometimes', by their indifference' 
r neglect^ : by the incivility of a friena\ the haughtiness of a 
aperior', or the insolent behaviour of one in lower station\ 
3 Hardly a day passes', without somewhat or other occurrin g', 
hich scrvestorufflethemanof impatientspirit\ Of course', 
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prosperity\ The least trifle is sufficient to discompose I 
mina , and poison his pleasures.'' His very amuscmeuts a 
mixed with turbulence' and passion^. 

4 I would beseech this man to consider', of what smt 
moment the provocations which he receives', or at /ea 
imas^ines himself to receive', are really in themselves^ ; but • 
tvhat great moment he makes them', by suCTerinK them ■ 
deprive him of the possession of himselt\ I would beseec 
him to consider', how many hours of happiness he thron 
away', which a little more patience would allow him to cn/Dj" 
and how much he puts it in the power of the most inaigpi/i 
cant persons', to render him miserable^. 

5 " But who can expecf ," we hear him exclaim", " thatb 
is to possess tlie insensibility of a stone' ? How is? it possiU 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provocations' 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour^ ?" — 'H^ 
brother' I if thou canst bear with no insUmccs of unreasonabi 
behaviour', withdraw thyself from the world\ Thou art n 
longer fit to live in it\ Leave the intercourse of men\ Be 
treat to the mountain^ and the deserf , or shut thyself up ii 
a cell\ For here', in the midst of society', offences muA comt^ 

6 "\Ve might as well expecf , when we behold a calm idnos 
phere\ and a clear sky', that no clouds were ever to riie^, anc 
110 winds to blow', as tnat our life were long to proceed', "with 
out receiving provocations from human frailty\ The careless 
and the imprudenf , the giddy "^ and the fickle', the ungrateful 
and the interested'^ every where meet us\ They are th 
briers^ and thorns', with which the paths of human life ar 
beset\ He onljT', who can hold his course among them will 
patience^ and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear whs 
ne must expect to happen', is worthy of the name of a man 

7 If we preser\'ed ourselves composed but for a moment 
we should perceive the insignificancy of 7no.9<of those prove 
cations which we magnify so hlghly\ When a few sqr 
more have rolled over our heads', the storm will', of itscH 
have subsided'' ; the causti of our present impatience'' and du 
turbance', will be utterly forgotten\ Can we not then ai 
ticipate this hour of calmness to ourselves' : and begin to ei 
joy tho peace which it will r«'.rtainly brinff' ? 

8 U others have behaved imT^roperiy, let us leave them t 
their own folly^, without becoming the victim of their a 
price', and punishing ourselves on their account\ — Patience 
in this exercise of if , cannot be too much studied', by all wh 
wish their life to flow in a smooth stream\ It is the reaso 
of a man% in opposition to the passion of a child^. It is th 
eiyoyment ofpeace% in opposition to uproat^ and confusion\ 

(26 h) ^v.hr 
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SECTION XIV. 

Moderation in our toishes recommended. 

TliBE nctive mind of man', seldom or never rests satisfied 
X with itspre.'Jcwf condition', how prosperous so(wer\ Origi- 




t is ever scndinc fortli the fond desire , the aspiring wish', 
ftef something beyond what is enjoyed at prcsent\ 
St Hence', that restlessness wliioh prevails so generally 
mong mankhMi\ Hencc'^ that dip;5ust o£ pleasures which 
ley have tried^; that pas^mi for novelty'^ ; that amhilimi of 
iring to some degree of eminence^ or felicity', of which they 
ave formed to themselves an indistinct idca\ All which may 
le considered as indic:itions of a certain native', original great- 
ess in the human soul', swelling beyond the limits of its prcs- 
iit condition' , and pointing to the higher objects for which 
t was made . Happy', if these latent remains of our prinii- 
rve stats', served to direct our wishes towards their proper 
lestinatioii', and to lead us into the j)ath of true bliHs\ 

3 But in this dark^ and bewildered state', the asjiiring ten- 
lencyof our nature', unfortunately tiikes an opposite airec- 
lioo', and feeds a very misplaced aml)ition\ liie flattering 
tppcarances which here present tliemselves to sense'' ; the dis- 
bnctions which fortune confers^ ; the advantages^ and pleas- 
JW' wWch we imagine the world to be capable of bestowing', 
H m the ultimate wish of most men\ These are the objects 
wKdi engross tlieir solitarij musings', and stimulate their 
■dwe labours^ ; which warm the breasts of the young\ ani- 
Mite the industry of the middle aged', and often keep alive 
tiiepassions of the old', until the very close of life\ 

4 Assuredly', there is notliing unlawful in our wishing to 
be freed from whatever is disagreeable', and to obtain a fuller 
Hijfjiyment of the comforts of life\ But when these wishes 
•renot tempered by reason', they are in danger of precipita- 
^ OB into much extravagance' and foil v\ Desires^ and 
TOoa', are the first springs of action\ W hen th(^y become 
cmrbitanf, the whole character is likelv to be tainted\ 

5 If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal 
B^puiess', we shall discompose the peace'^ and order of our 
>•«■', and foment many hurtful passions\ Here', then', let 
Moderation begin its reign' , by bringing vnthin reasonable 



the wishes that we form\ As soon as they becovw^i 
ViaTaeant^, let us check tiiejn', by proper reiVcc\iovvao^\)ftfc 
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fallacious nature of those objects', which the icwW hang: 
to allure desire\ 

6 You have strayed', my friends',* from the road which 
ducts to felicity'' ; you have dishonoured the native digni 
your souls', in allowing your wishes to terminate on not 
nigher than worldly ideas of greatness' or happiness^. 1 
imagination roves m a land of shactotos\ Unreal form! 
ceive you^. It is no more than a phantom^^ an illusion of 
piness', which attracts your fond admiration^ ; nay', an 
fiion of liappiness'^ which often conceals much realmise 

7 Do you imagme that all are happy', who have attaini 
thosit summits o? distinction', towards which your wi8h< 
pire' ? Alas' ! how frequently has experience shown', 
where roses were supposed to "bloom', nothing but briers 
Vvorns' §rew^ ! Reputation^ beauty^ riches', grandeur^ 
royalty %iself\ would', many a time', have been gladly 
changed by the possessors', for that more quier and hui 
stiition', with which you are now dissatisfied^. 

8 With all that is splendid^ and shining in the world' 
decreed that there should mix many deep shades of i 
On the elevated situations of fortune', the great cidamib' 
lif»» chiefly fall^. There', the storm ^ends its violent', 
there,' the thunder breaks^ ; wliile, safe and unhurf,th 
habitants of the vale remain below^; — ^Retreat,' theii'^^ 
those vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desir 

9 Satisfy yourselves with what is rational' and attain: 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life', anc 
man happiness\ Remember', and admire' the wisdo 
Amur's petition\ " Remove far from me vanity' and lie 
Give me neither poverty' nor riches\ Feed me with 
convenient for me^: lest 1 be full and deny thee' , and 
who is the L'ord^ ? or lest I be poor\ and steal' , and 
the name of my God in vain\" bj 

SECTION XV. 

Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity, the source oj 

sotcUion to good men, 

I WAS yesterday', about sun-sef, walking in the open fl 
till the night insensibly fell upon me.^ 1 at first amuse< 
self with all the richness^ and variety of colours', whic 
p«iared in the western parts of heaven\ In proportion as 
faded away^ and went out', several sttirs'' and planets' app 
one after anotlier', till tlie whole firmament' was in a ^ 
2, The blueness of the ether was exceedingly height 
and enlivened', by the season of the yea/, and the n 
all those luminaries that passed through it\ The g 
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d in its most beaiiti ful white'. To complotc the scene', 
noon rose^ at lengtli', in that cloudod majesty', which 
nkes notice of , and opened to the eye a new picture 
■e% which was more fim.'ly shaded', and disposed 
dfter lights than that which the sun had l>efore discov- 
nrie^. 

[ was surveying the moon wallcinp; in her brightness', 
ng her progriiss among the constellations', a thought 
me', wnich I hefieve very often perj)lexeR'' and dis- 
en of serious and contemplative naturi:s\ David Aim- 
nto it in that rt^flection' : " When I consider the heav- 
work of tiiy fingers' ; the moon' and the stars' which 
t ordained' , what is man thutthou art mindful of him', 
son of man that thou re^ardest him^ ! " 
:he same manner', when i considered that infinite host 
', or', to speak more philosophically', of suns', which 
en shining upon me' ; with tnose innumerable sets of 
or worlds', which Avere moving round their respective 
ifvhen I still enlarged the idea', and supposed another 
of suns^and worlds', rising still a])ove tins which 1 dis- 



'.; and these still enlightened by a superior firmament 
laries', which an? planted at so great a distance', that 




idst the immensity of God's works', 
pe the sun', which enlightens this part of the creation', 
the host of planetary worlds that move about him', 
iXtineuished^ and annihilated', they would not be mls- 
►re than a grain of siind upon the sea-shoreV The 
ey possess', is so exceedingly little in cimiparison of 
'f , it would scarcely makG a blank in the creation^, 
isni would be imperceptible to an eye that could take 
Uoh", compass ot nature.', and pass from one end of 
tiou to the other' ; as it is possible there may be such 
in ourselves hereaftei-', or in creatun^s which are at 
more exalted than ourse.lves\ By the help of glass- 
?oe many stars', which we do not discover witJi our 
yes' ; and the finer our telescopes are', tlie greater still 
riist-.overies'. 

y?''':i:us carries this thouscht so faK, that he does not 
r»ij')ns«^i}>l<'. tiiere may be. stars', nljose lij^ht hiis not y«'t 
1 down to us', since their first cre.ation'. Then^ is 
tion that the univv.rse has cortnin bounds set to it'; 
n wfi consider that it is tl^e work of ftifinite. Power \ 
,'.'/ hv Lifjnitii (joodness'. wvlh un uifiuvVe,?.^^:^^ 
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exert itself in", how can our imaginaiionset any bo 

7 To return', therefore^, to my first thought^, I co 
look upon myself with secret horror', as a bemg tl 
■worth the smallest regard of one', w^ho had so gr- 
under his care' and superintendence^. I was afra 
overlooked amidst the immensity of nature' , and . 
that infinite varii V of creatures', which', in all p 
swarm through all these immeasurable regions of r 

8 In order to recover myself frorrf this mortify in 
I considered that it took its rise from those nam 
lions', which we are apt to entertain of the Divir 
We ourselves cannot attend to many different ob' 
same time^. If we are careful to mspect some i 
must of course neglect otkers\ This imperfection 
observe in ourselves', is an imperfection that cleavt 
degree', to creatures of the highest capacities', i 
creatures', that is', beings of finite and limited nati 

9 The presence of even/ created being', is confine 
t'-iin measure of space^ ; and', consequently', his ol): 
stinted to a certain number of o!)jects\ The splio 
we move\ and act\ and understand', is of a wider 
«nce to one creature', than another'^ according: as i 
above another in the scale of existence\ But tli 
these our spheres', has its circumference^. 

10 When', therefore', we reflect on the Divine T 
are so used and accustomed to this imptirfcction in 
that we cannot forbeai*', in some measure', ascribiiij 
in whom tliere is no shadow of imperrection\ (] 
indeed', assures us', that his altribiUes are infiniti 
poorness of our conceptions is such', that it cam 
setting bounds to every thing it contemplates', till 
comes again to our succoui-', and throws dowii oil 
prejudices', which rise in us unawares', and are na 
mind of man\ 

11 We sliall therefore utterly extinguisli t'kis i 
tboughf , of our being ovorlookt^d by oiirJMiikcr', ii 
plicity of his work^/, and the infinity of liioso ohji 
whicli he soems to be inc(^ssantly <iinployed', IT w< 
In the first place', that he is omniprcsenr ; and', in t 
that he is omnisci{'nt\ 

l^i If we consider him in his omnipresence'. 




little\ or so inr»uisiderable', that hedo^'s n 
//j/l\ lli^ Siihstp.nce is within the sulistav 



not essen 
//j/l\ iiia b'li^isivince is wiinm me siUiStanoe oi o\ 
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itherflmterial^ or immaterial^, and as intimately present 
If, as that being is to it»cir\ 

d It would be an imperfedion' in him^, were he able to 
vc out of one place into another^ ; or to withdraw himself 
jr any thing he has cre^ed% or from any part of that space 
icfa he diffused and- spread abroad to inmiity^. In short^, 
ipeak of him in tiic lani^uage of the old philosophers^, he is 
eing whose centre^, is every where", and his circunifertnce^^ 
irhere\ 

i In the second place", he is omniscient' as well as omnN 
iexit\ His omniscience", indeed', necei^sariIy^ and natural- 
flows from his onmipre6ence\ lie ciuinot but be con- 




lich he is thus intimately united^ 

15 Were the soul separated from the body", and should it 

ith one glance of thought start beyond the bounds of the 

cation" ; should it for millions of years", cmitinue its j>ro- 

1*83 through io/inite space", with the same activity", it wouhl 

U find itself within tiie entbrace of its Creator", and cncom- 

iMed by the immensity of -lie Godhead\ 

W In this consideration of th<j Ahnisjhty's omnipresence^ 

nd omniscience", evci-y uncomfortable thought vanishes\ 

le cannot but regard every thing that lias beinj;;",. esfpfrwUxf 

achof his creatures who fear they are 710/ regarded by Iiini\ 

fiis privy to all their thoughts", and to that anxiety of lienrt 
paiticnifar", which is apt to trouble tliem on this occasion^ ; 
W| as it is impossible he should overlook any of his cre-t- 
m'ySo We may be confident tiiat he regards with an t'ye of 
ttjcf', those who endeavour to recommend tiiem^^elves to his 
ifctt*, and in nnfeigued humililj' of heart", thiuktheniselv#?s 
PWrortiiy tliat he should be minifuL of thf.'m\ AuniisoN. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ARGUMKNTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Happiness is founded in rectitvde ofcrmd\irt. 

ALli ni'ju pursue jcood", and would he hapj)y", if they 
knnw hftw^ r nol hfionv for 7?ii7JiA/f:.?\ and n)isi>Ta!>l.' fnr 

^utenct 



VuIa ni'iu pursue jcood", and would he hapj)y", if they 
' knew liow^ : not happy for 7?mm/(:.?\ and mist '.rabi; for 
■W; but happy', if popsi'ble", throu;;h every ^.»/';7 of their 
ilieiice\ EiOier", therefore', there is a good ol tiiis steiidv'. 




(31b) 
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2 But if there be a better good', such a good as we are 91 
ing' , like every oUier thing', it must be derived from » 
CfUise^; and that cause must be extetna^, intemaK, 
raixod^ j in as much as', except these three', there is no o 
possible\ Now a steady^, durable ijood', cannot be deri 
from an external cause' ; since all derived from extertud^ n 
fluctuate as they flucluate\ 

3 By the same rule', it cannot he derived from a mu 
of the two^ ; because the part which is exlemaV^ will pnf 
tionably destroy its e^sence\ What then remains Mt 
cause jTifcmaZ—the very cause which we have suppM 
when we place the sovereign good in mind in rectitodi 
conduct\ HA11 

SECTION 11. 

Virtue and piety man's highest interest. 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spof , surrounded er 
way by an immense', unknown expansion\ — ^Where 
V' ? What sort of place do I inhabit^ ? Is it exactly accoxm 
dnted in every instance to my convenience'? Is there no 
cess of cold', none of heaf , to offend me' ? Am I ^rer 
noyed by animals', either of my ourn", or a c^t/^ereiii^kind'! 
every thing subservient to me', as thoueh I had ordered 
myself ? ISo^ — nothing like it^ — the farthest from it pMsi^ 
^ The world appears not', then', originally made for 
private convenience of me alone^ ? — It does not\ But i 
not possible so to accommodate if, by my own particular 
dustry' ? If to accommodate man^ and beasf , heaven^ 1 
oarth', if this be beyond me', it is not possibIe\ Whatcoi 

Juonce then follows^ ; or can there be any otlier thiui thi 
f I seek an interest of my own', detached from that of oth< 
I seek an interest which is chimerical', and which can m 
h;ive ftxistonce\ 

S How then must I determine^ ? Have I no interest slU 
If I have nof , I am stationed here to no })urpose\ But 1 
no interest' ? Can I be contented with none I.. it one sepa 
and detached' ? Is a social intcrcsf, joined ^^ith others , t 
an absurdity as not to be admitted'? Tlie bec\ the bea^ 
;ind the tril)es of herding animals', .ire suiricinnt to convi 
me', that the thing is somewhere at [f-ast i>os«i'^U^. 

4 Ki»^v', then', am 1 assured that it is not cMjiiallv tm 
man^ ? Admit if , and what follows^ ? Tf so', then hon&uf" 
jusHce^ are my interest'' ; then the wliole train of moral vir 
arc my ir.tertist^ ; without somt^ portion of whidi', not e 
fhi^;ves can insCr.itxm soci(^ty\ 
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Brest as far as I can trace mv several r?lations\ I pass from 
r own 8tock\ my o^^ti neighhourliood\ my own nation', to 
t whole race or mankiiia% as disp(;rscd throughout the 
rth\ Am 1 not rehited to them air, bv tlie nmtual aids Oi 
mmerce'', by the general intercoursci of arts and letters', by 
at common nature of which we all particij)atij' ? 

6 Again> — ^I must have food' and clothing\ Without a 
oper genial warmth'', I instantly perish\ Am I not related', 
tnis ^iew', to the very earth itself ; to thie distant sun', 
m whose beams I derive vigour'? to that stupendous course 
1 order of the infinite host of heaven', by which the times 
i se.asons ever uniformly pass on'? 

7 Were this order t)nce confounded', I could not probably 

'vive a moment^ ; so absolutely do I depend on this com'- 

»n general welfare\ Whaf , then', havt^ I to do', but to en- 
^^ 

I! 




, and its great Governor our common Parent\ hakris. 

SECTION III. 

77ie injustice of an uncharitable spirit. 

L SUSPICIOUS^ uncharitable spirif^ is not only incon 
y nstent with all social virtue^ and happmess', but it is also', 
itselT, unreasonable^ and unjust\ In ord<T to form stnind 
jnions concerning characters^ and actions', two thinjrs are 
aecially requisite^ ; information' and impartiality'. But such 
are most forward to decide unfavoumbly', are, commonly 
stitute of bo(h\ Instead of possc^ssing', or even requiring, 
1 infonnation', the grounds on which tliey proceed are fre- 
ently the most slighf and frivolous\ 
S A tale% perhaps', which the idlcliave invented\the inquis- 
re have listened to', and tlie credulous have propacated^ ; or 




ey presently look into the hearf,and infer the motive\ This 
pposed motive they conclude to be tlie ruling p^neip]e^ , 
d pronounce at once concerning the whole charac!t<?r. 
S Nothing can be more contrary both to equity^ and to 
imd reason', than this precipitate judjnnenr. A ny man wh(» 
ends to what passes whhin himself', may easily disreni 
lata complicated system the human character is'; and what 
fariety of circumstances must be taken into the account', in 
der to estimate it truly\ No sijif^le instance of condi;c^'. 
iat«\eK, is sufficient to determiiie it\ 
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4 As from cnc worthy action^ it wcro err tlulity^, noti 
ty^, to conclude a p«Tso)i to be free, from all vice' ; so fromi 
which is censurable', it is j)erfectly unjust to infer tiiat 
author of it is without conscience', and without merit\ If i 
knew all the attending; circumstances", it might appear in i 
excusablt lighr ; nay", perhaps', under a commendable fn 
The motives of the. actor may have been entirely difi 
from those which we ascribe to him^ ; and where we snradl 
him impelled by bad design', he may have beenpromp&db 
eonscieuce', and mistaken principle\ 1 

5 Admitting the action to have been in every view 
he mny have bee^n hurried into it through inadvertency* 
surprise\ He may h ve sincerelv repented^ ; and the 
principle may have now regained its lull vigoi ir^. Perl 
was the corner of frailty^ ; the quarter on which he lay openl 
the incursions of temptation' ; while the other avenues of li 
heart') were iirmly guarded by conscience\ 

6 It is therefore evidenf , that no part of the gOTemmeutQ 
temper', deserves attention more.', than to keep our miadi 

)ure from uncharitable prejudices', and open to c.nndour^aoi 

mm*»nity' in iudghig of otliers\ The worst consequencey 

both to ourselves^ and to society', follow from the egtpos^ 

spirir. BLAii 

SECTION IV. 

Tfie misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on ihenudva, 

WE find man placed in a world', where he has by n 
means the disposal of tlie events that happen^. Ci 
lamities somtitimes befall the worthiest^ and tlie Tbi'sf , whidj 




wise rejisons', c<in be assigned', which the present subject lead 
m<j not to discuss^. 

2 But though those unavoidable calamities make a paif 
yet tliey make not the cAfe/part', of the vexations^ anaflOf 
rows that distress human life\ A multitude of evils beset o^ 
for the source of which', we must look to anothe.r qiiartei*^ 
No sooner has any tiling in the health\ or in the circumstai 
ces c)f men', gone cross to their wish', than they begin total 
of the unemial distribution of the good thiriRsofthis life* 
t}i»*y envy tne condition of others^ ; they repine at their ow 
\oV., and fret against the Kuler of the wt)rld\ 

3 Full of these sentiments', one man j)inrs under a broke 
constitution\ But let us ask him', whether he can', fairly^ an 
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lestly', assign no cause for XV ^\ Imt the unknown decree of 
iven'^? Has he duly vniued th<* blessinj; of lioaltb", nnd al- 
ys obscTFed the rules ofvh'lue^ and sobriety r Has he 
iu moderate in his life', and tt*niporate in all his pleasures' ? 
low he is only pjiying the price of his formei*', perhaps his 
gotten indulgences', has he any title to complain', as if he 
re suffering unjustly' ? 

V Were we to survey the chambers of sickness^ and dis- 
bb', we should often find thein peopled with the victims of 
anperance'' and sensuality', and with the chilcfa-en of vicious 
slence' and sloth^. Among the thousands who languish 
re', we should find the proj)ortion ofinnocemi sufferers to 
imall\ We should see faded youth\ premature old age\ 
^tile prospect of an untimely grave", to be the portion of 
Ititudes', who', in one^ way or other', have brought those 
I on themselves^ ; while yet these martyrs of vice' and 
iT, have the assurance to arraig'i the hard fate of man', 
to " fret against the Lord\" 

But you', perhaps', complain of hardships of another 
i^; of the injustice of the world''; of the poverty which 
I suffer", arid the discouragements under which you 
Jur^; of the crosses'" and disappointments', of which your 
has been doomed to he. full\ — Before you give too much 
pe to your discontenf , let me desire you to reflect irapar- 
ly upon your past train of life\ 

Have not sloth^ or pride', ill temper^ or sinful passions', 
!ed you often from the path of sound and wise conducf ? 
eyou not been wanting to yourselves in improving those 
[)rtimities which Proi^idence offered you', for bettering 
advancing your j^-tate' ? If you have chosen to indulge^ 
?humoiir% or your taste', in the gratifications of indolence^ 
leasure', can you complain because others', in preference 
ou", have obtained tliose advantages which naturally bc" 
to useful labours', and honourable pursuits' ? 
Huve not the consequences of some false steps', into 




' into neglecf ? — It is an old saying', that every man is 
vtificer of his own fortune in the worId\ It is certain', 
- ttie world seldom turns wholly against a man', unless 
"•nng^i hi» own faulr. " Religion is','^in general', " profita- 



^ jato all things\" 
]• Virtae\ diligence^ and industry', joined with good tem- 
Rwd prudence', have ever been found the surest To;iA.\s> 
Weity^; and where men fail of attaining it', th^vc vranX. <i' 



] 
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success is far oftcner o^ving to their having deviated from 
road', than to their having encountered insuperable be 
it\ Some', by being too artfuK, forfeit tlie reputatia 
probity". Some', by being too open', are accounted to 
jn pruaence\ Others', by oeing nckle^ and changeable, 
distrusted by all\ 

9 The case commonly is', that men seek to ascril 
disappointments to any cause', rather than to their ti^' 
conduct^ ; and when they can devise no other cause', lli 
them to the charge of Providence\ Their folJy leads ' 
into vices^ ; their vices into misfortunes' ; and in thevi'i!: 
tunes they " murmur against ProvidenceV 

10 They are (fou6/i/ unjust towards their Creator% Ii 
prosperity', th<;y are apt to ascribe their succe^ss to thft" 
diligence , rather than to hisblessing'' : and in their adw 
they impute tlicir distresses to his providence', not to 
own misoehaviour''. Whereas', the truth is the veryw 
of this\ " Every good^ and every perfect ^ff, cometii i 
above^:"and ofevil^ and misery', man is the aullr 
himselP. 

H Wlien', from the condition of individuMj we 
abroad to the public state of the world', we meet wftii i 
|)roofs of the truth of this assertion\ We see great sod 
of men', torn hi pieces by nitestine dissentions^ tomul^ 
civil commotions^. We see mighty armies going fortl 
formidable array', against each other', to cover theeaithi 
blood', and to fill the air with the cries of widoi^el'* 
orphans''. Sad evils these are', to which tliis miserable t 
is exposed\ 

12 But are these evils', I bese«».ch you', to be inipu 
God'? Was it he who sent forth slau^^terinj armies h 
field', or who filled the peaceful city >\'ith massa< 
blood' ? Are these miseries any other than the bitter : 
men's violent and disorderly passions' ? Are thcj not 
to bo traced to the ambition', and vices of princes,.; 

iuarrels of the greaf, and to the turbulence or the pe 
iCt us lay them entirely out of the account'. In 
of Providence' , and let us think only of the " foi 
of man''." ^ ^ 

13 Did man control his passiona\ and form hi»eod 
according to the clictitea of wisdoni\ humanity^ and Td 
tiie earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty'' ; and M 
societies would live in 6rdei% harmonV', and peace\ Infl 
scenes of mischiefs and violence' wnich fill the woridj 
man behold', with shame', the picture of his vices\ hiaS 
aace^ and folly\ Let him be humbled by the moKQJ 
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oC bis own perverseness^ ; but let* not his"beart fret 
ist the Liordv' blair. 

SECTION V. 

On disinterested Jritndship, 

M informed that certain Greek writers', (philosophers^ 
nems^, in the opinion of their countrvmen',) have advan- 
une very extraordinary positions relating to friendship"^ ; 
deed% what suhject is there', which tliese subde geniuses 
lot tortured with their sophistry^ ? 
7he authors to whom I refer', dissuade their disciples 
entering into any strong attachments', as unavoidably 
n% supernumerary dis(iuietudes to those who engage in 
^ Ano'^ as erery man nas more than sufficient to call 
lis solicitude^ in the course of his own affairs', it is a weak- 
they contenu , anxiously to involve bdmself in the con- 
of otk€r9\ 

7hey recommend it also', in all connexions of this kind', 
d. the. bands of union extremely loose , so as always to 
t in onc|a power to straiten^ or relax them", as circum- 
^9^ and situatiODs' shall render most expedient\ They 
as a e8{»(Bl article of their doctrine', thaf , '< to live ex-< 
fronf cares', is an essential ingredient to constitute hu- 
kappmesi^ : out an ingredienf, however', which he", who 
taruy distresses himself i/vdth cares', in which he has 
scessary and personal interesf, must never hope to 

hare been^told likewise^, that there is another set of 
ided philosophers', of the same country', whose tenets', 
roing this subjecf , are of a still more illiberal and un- 
om cast\ The proposition which they attempt to estab- 
is', that "friendship is an affair oi sdf^intered entirely''; 
lat the proper motive for enga^n^in if, is', not in oraef 
tifytbeldnd and benevolent affections', but for the bene- 
fit assistance^ and support^ , which are to be derived 
the (^nnexion\ " 

Hocordingly they asserf, that those persons are most 
md to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kind'. 



least quaDfied by nature^ or fortune', to depend upon 
own strength' and powers^: the weaker ses^, for instance", 
; jgenerally more inclined to engage in friendships', than 
i3e part of our species^ ; and those who are depressed 
idigence\ or» Jlabouring under misfortunes', than the 
khj^, and tiie prosperous^. 

KEceflent and obliging sages", these', undoubtedly"^! To 
toot the friendly a&ections from the moral yiotV^' ^Ytoivi^dc 
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be like extinguishing the sun in the natural\ each 
beine the source of the best and most grateful satis 
that Heaven has conferred on the sons of men\ Bui 
be glad to know , what the real value of this boastec 
tion from -care', which they promise th^ discipk 
amounts to^ ? an exemption flattering to self-love^, I 
but which"]^ upon many occurrences m human life^, s 
rejected with the utmost disdain'^. 

7 For nothing', surely, can be more mconsistei 
well-poised and manly spirit, than to decline engagi 
laudable action', or to be discouraged from persever 
by an apprehension of the trouble^ and solicitude^ wi 
it may probably be attended\ 

8 Virtue herself, indeed^ ought to be totally reno 
it be right to avoid every possible means that may be 
tive of uneasiness' : for who', that is actuated by h< 
pies', can observe the conduct of an ojmosite charactt 
out being affected with some degree or secrel dissatis 

9 Are not the jusf , tne brave'^ and the cood', m 
exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike s^nd a 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud' 
ardice',. or of villany'? It is an essential property < 
well-constituted mind', to be affected with pam^ or p 
according to the nature of those moral appearances t 
sent themselves to observation\ 

10 If sensibility', therefore', be not incompatible ^ 
wisdom', (and it surely is nof, unless we suppose that 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature^) what 
son can be assigned', why the sympathetic sufferin{ 
may result from friendship', should be a sufficient ind 
foe banishing that senerous affection from the human 

11 Extinguish all emotions of thfe hearf, and wh; 
ence will remain', I do not say betw^n inan> and bi 
between man"^ ana a mere inanimate doet"? Away th 
those austere philosophers', who represent virtue as hs 
the soul against all the softer impressions of humanit 

12 The facf , certaiijy', is much otherwise\ A tn 
man'^ is', upon many occasions', extremely susceptibl 
der sentiments^ ; and his heart expands with joy or 
with sorrow', as good or ill fortune accompanies hii 
pTpon the whole', then'^ it may fairly be concluded', 
in the case of virtue', so m that of friendship', those pai 
sations which may sometimes be produced by the one 
as by the otheK, are equally insufncient Grounds fore: 
tiUher of them from taking possession of our bosoms' 

.Id They who insist that ^* utility is the first and pi 
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jftive^, which induces man kind toenter into particular friendr^ 
ipsf,'*qipear tome to divest the association, of its most amia- 
b aod mgaging prihciple\ For to a mind rightly disposed^^ 
18 not 80 much the hmefits received^, as the affectionate zeal 
ym which, they flow^2^ t&at gives them their best and most 
Joable reeQinmendation\ 

14 ft M so far indeed from being verified by fact', that a 
naBjofour wants', isthe original cause of fornung these ami- 
Uei allianees^ ; that', oa the contrary^, it is observable', that 
De have been more distinguished in their friendships', than 
ise whose pow^r'^ and opulence', buf, above all^, whose supe- 
r vwiue', (a much firmer supporf ,) have raised them above 
»y neeecfdy of having recourse to the assistance of others\ 
L5 The true distinction then', in the question',, is', that *' al- 
nieh friendship b certainly productive of utility', yet utility 
lot the mvnary m^ve of fnendi^ip\" Those selfish sen- 
ilists^, tnarefore', who', lulled in the lap of luxury', pro- 
ne to maintaan tne reoersef, have surely no claim to atten- 
Q'' ; as they are neither Qualified by reflecti<in> nor experi- 
se^, to be competent Jiiag'e^ of the subject\ 
16 Is there a man upon the face of the earth', who would 
liberatehr accept of all the wealth', which this world can 
itow^i ifoflerea to him upon the severe terms of his being 
oonnecfced with a single mortal whom he could love', or b 
lom he should be l^loved'? This would be to lead the 
etched life of a detested tyranf , who', amidst perpetual 
ipMaooA\ and alarms', passes his miserable days', a stranger 
erery tender sentiment' ; and utterly precluded from the 
aiC-lSt satis&ctions of friendship\ 

MdmaQCs transtaiion of Ckero^s LaeliuSi 

SECTION VI. 
On tike immortality^ of the sovL 

WAS yesterday walking alone', in one of my friend^s 
imtdifj and lost myself in it very agreeably, as 1 was run- 
ig ova<, in my nund', the several arguments that establish 
ii fWt poinr ; which is the bads of morality', and the 
am (•fall the pleasing hopes'' and secretjoys', that can arise 
tte beftit of a reasonable creature\. 
1 1 eonudered those several proofs drawn'-^Firsf, from the 
htre (tf tht soul itselp, and particularly its immateriality' , 
dck!", thoujdi not absolutely necessary Xo the eternity of its du- 
MM/,iiaar,l think', been evinced to almost a demonstration\ 
I Seoond^r from its passions' and sentiments'" : an', par- 
qlarljF'f from its love or existence^ ; its horror of annimla- 
■T ; and, its hopes, of immortality^ ; with that secx^V &QX^ft'^ 
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factum which it finds in the practice o( virtue^ ; and that 
siness which follows upon tne commission o(vice\ — ^Tl: 
from the nature of the Supreme Being^, whose justice^ 
ne8s\ wisdom^ and veracity', are all concerned in this 

4 But among thesef, and other excellent arguments i 
immortality of the souY, there is one drawn from the pc 
al progress of the soul to its jjerfection', Avithout a pos! 
of ever arriving at if ; which is a hint that I do not rem 
to have seen opened and improved by those who hav 
ten on this sul>jecf , though it seems to me to carry 
great weight with it\ 

5 How can it enter into the thoughts of man', that th< 
which is capable of immense perfections', and of re< 
new improvements to all eternity', shall fall away into no 
almost as soon as it is created^ r Are such abilities ma 
no purpose' ? A brute an-ives at a point of perfettion', t 
can never pass^ : in a few years he has all tne endownw 
is capable of^ ; and wei*e he to live ten thousand more', 
bfe the same thing he is at present\ 

6 Were af human soul thus at a stand in her acxioir 
ments' ; were her faculties to be full blo>vn', and incapa 
farther enlargements^; I could imagine she might fall aw; 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihiIation\ 
can we believe a thinking beftig that is in a perpetual pn 
of improvemenf , and travelling on from perfection^ to p 
tion', after having just looked abroad into the works c 
Creator', and made a few discoveries of his infinite good 
wisdom\ and power', must perish at heTf.rst setting out 
in the very beginning of her inquiries' ? ' 

7 Man', considered only in his present state', seemi 
into the world njerely to propagate his kind\ He pr( 
himself with a successor', and immediately quits his p 
make room for him\ He does not seem born to enja 
but to deliver it down to others\ This is not surpris 
consider in animals", which are formed for our use', and ' 
can finish their business in a short life\ 

8 The silk-wopm', after having spun her task", lay 
egffs' and dies\ But a man cannot take in his full mc 
of knowledge^ has not time to subdue his passions^ est 
his soul in virtue^ and come up to the perfection of h 
ture', before he is hurried off the stage\ Would an infi 
wise Being", make such glorious creatures for so mean ; 
pose'? Can he delight in the production of such aborti 
telligences', such short-lived reasonable beings' ? Woi 
give us fcilents that are not to be exerted' ? capacitie 
are never to be gratified'? 
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>w can wfi find that wisdom which shines through all 
•ks^j in the formation of man'*, without looking on this 
8 only a nursery for the next"" ; and without helievini; 
several ji^enerations of rational creatures', which ris»5 
disiippeju* in such c^uick successions', are only to 
their first rudiments of existtmce herff^ and afterwards 
ansplanted int(» a more friendly clinfiate', where they 
read and flourish to all eternity^ ? 

here is nof, in my opinion^ a more pleasing and tri- 
it consideration in religion', than this of thet perpetual 
s', which the soul makes towards the perfection of itB 
without ever arriving at a period in it\ To look 
e soul as going on from strength' to strength^ ; to con- 
lat she is to shine for ever with new accessions of 
ind brighten to all eternity^ ; that she will he still add- 
lie' to virtue^, and knowledge^ to knowledge' ; carries 
nething wonderfully agreeable to that ambition', which 
'al to the mind of man\ Nay', it must be a prospect 
5 to God himseir^ to see his creation for ever beauti- 
his eyes' , and drawing nearer to him', by greater de* 
'resemblance\ 

[ethinks this single consideration', of the progress of a 
}irit to perfection', will be sufficient to extinguish all 
inferior natures', and all conUmpt in superior\ That 
, which now appears as a gi*d to a human soul', knows 
jU that the period will cotne about in eternity', when 
lan soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is"" : na^-^, 
ic shall look thuni upon that degree of perfection', as 
s she now falls sltort of it\ It is true', the higher iia- 
l advances', and by thtit means preserves his uistance\ 
•eriority in the scaltj of beins:' ; yet he knows that'. 
5h soever the station is of wHich he stands possessf'a 
Bnf , the inferior nature will', at lonjrtli', mount up to 
shine forth in the same degree of gloi7\ 
nth what astonishment^ and vent'nition', may we look 
• own souls', where there are such hidden st«r4*s of vir- 
l knowledge\ such inexhausted sourc^ff* of perfect ionM 
>w not yd what we sfudl be/ : nor will it iv'-t enter into 
rt of man', to conceive the slory that will be always in 
for hini\ The soul', considered with its CrealnK, is 
- of those matlH'msitiral lilies', that may draw uean-r 
lerfor all eternity', without a possibility of touching it" : 
there b:* a tlioujrht so transporting', as to consider our- 
1 the/w? perpetiui} •T)roaches to h\ m' , \\\\o v&W\^ iiVaixiV 
onJy (ffpf*rfectioii * but of \iappiv\ess' V k\ii>Vo"o>i| 

02 \%c) Ij 
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CHAP. V. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Seasons, 

AMONG the great blessings^ and wonders' oftb 
may be classed the regularities of times', an 




of all things\ Accordingly', in obedience to that 
tile rotation is constantly presenting us with some 
agreeable alteration^ ; and all the pleasing novel 
arises from these natural changes^ ; nor are we Its 
to them for many of its solid comforts\ 

2 It has been frequently the task of the moralist 
to mark^, in polished periods', the particular ch 
conveniences of every change^ ; and', indeed', sue 
inate observations upon natural variety', cannot be 
ful^; sipce the blcssmg which every month brings 
if,.is afresh instance of the wisdom^ and bounty of 
idence", which regulates the glories of the year'^. 
as. we contemplate^ j we feel a propensity to adc 
we enjoy\ 

3 In the time of seed-sowing', it is the seasoi 
dence^ : the grain which the husbandman trusts to 
of the earth', shall', haply, yield its seven-fold 
Spring presents us with a scene of lively expcctatk 
wnich was before sown', begins now to discover si 
cessful vegetation''. The laoourer observes the ch 
anticipates the harvest^ ; he watches the progress 
and smiles at her influence^ : while the man ofconte 
walks forth with the evening', amidst the fragrani 
ers', and promises of plenty^; nor returns to his 
darkness closes the scene upon his eye^. Then c 
harvesf , when the lar^e vvish is satisfied', and the g 
nature', are loaded with the means of life', even t 
of abundanor\ 

4 The powers of language' are unequal to the c 
of this happy season\ It is the carnival of nature^ 
shade\ coolness' and quietude^ cheerfulness' and 
love^ and gratitude', unite to render every scene c 
delightful\ The division of lighr and darkness' is 
kindest efforts of Omnipotent Wisdom\ Day^ j 
jieJd us contrary blessings^ ; and', at the same tir 
each other^, by giving fresh Austt^i to l\vfe ^e\\^^ 
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1st tlio pilare of day^ and bustle of life^, liow could we 
•^? Amidst the gloom of darkness', how could wti labour^ ? 
How wise\ how benignant', then^ is the, proper division^! 
hours of liglif , are ada})ted to activity' ; and those of 
iess% to rest''. Ere the day is passed', exercise^ andna- 
prepare us for the pillow\ and by the time that the 
ling returns', w<^ are again able to meet it with a smile\ 
', tivery season has a charm peculiar to itself ; and every 
eut afi(ords some interesting innovation\ melmoth. 

SECTION II. 

Vte cataract ofJSTlagara, in Canada, JVbrth America, 
3 IS amazing fall of water', is made by the river St. Law- 
rence', in its passage from lake Erie' into the lake Onta- 
The St Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the 
3\ and yet the whole of its waters', is discharged in this 
t', by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular'^. It 
teasy tobri-.igthe imagination to correspond to the great- 
of the scene . 

A river extremely deep^ and rapid', and thqt serves t(» 
I the waters of almost all North America into the Atlan- 
cean', is here poured precipitately down a ledjge of rocks', 
rises', like a wall', across the whole bed of its stream\ 
river', a little above', is near three quarters of a mile 
l'' ; and jthe rocks', wiiere it grows narrower', are four 
Ired yards over^. 

Their direction is not straight across', but hollowing in- 
Is like a horse-shoe^: so that the cataract', which bends 
16 shape of the obstacle', rounding inwards', presents a 
of theatre', the most tremendous in nature\ Just in 
liddle of this circular wall of waters', a little island', that 
►raved the fury <|f the current', presents one of its points', 
divides the stream at top into two parts'' ; but thej' 
\ again long before they reach the bottom\ * 
The noise of the fall', is heard at the distance of several 
les^iand the fury of the waters', at the termination of 
falf, is Inconceivable''. The dashing produces a mist', 
rises to the very clouds'" ; and which forms a most beauti- 
linbow', when the sun shines\ It will be readily sup- 
i', that such a cataract entirely destroys the navigation 
a stream^ ; and yet some Indians, in their canoes', as it 
d", have ventured down it with safety\* goldsmith. 

lis ventuHnj down in safety, is a report, bearing upon its front its own 
tion : that it should ever have found a place in the brain or the book of 
egtvat historian, is a matter of surprise. Canoes «.nA ovYicv N<^«&fc^s^v^\\\l 
iffen, tu-e, indeed, toinelimes unfortunalely dtawix dovitk \}J\h ansIv^. ^i^- 
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SECTION III. 

7*he grotto ofAnHparos. 

F all the subterraneous caverns now known', the grotto of 
Antiparos% is the most remarkable', as weU (or ib 
ext^nf , as for the beauty of its sparry incrustation8\ Tfab 
celebrated cavern was first explored by one Magni', an Itit 
ian traveller', about one hundred years ago', at AntiparoflTiti 
inconsiderable island of the Archipela";o\ 

2 " Having been informed'," says ho,', " by the natiTaof 
Paros', thaf , in the little island of Antiparos', which lies aJaai 
two miles from the former', a gigantic statue was to be sea 
at the mouth of a cavern' (in that placed fit was resolved tliil 
we' (the French consul and himself) should pay it a visit^. Ii 
pursuance of this resolution', after we had landed ou tliB 
island', and walked about four miles through the midst of 
beautiful plains^ and sloping woodlands', we at length caiM 
to a little hill', on the side of which' yawned a most Jiorriii 
cavern'', which, by its gloom', at first', struck us wilii teiror't 
and almost repressed curiosity\ 

S R(*covering the first surprise', however', we entered 
boldly, and had not proceeded above twenty paces', wbcn 
the supposed statue of the gianf , presented itselito our view*. 
We quickly perceived', that what the ignorant natives had 
been terrified at as a scinnf, was nothing more than aspany 
concretion', formed by the wat(T dropping from the roof 
of the cave', and by degrees liard<'ning. into a figuit*', which 
their fears had formed into a monster^. 

4 Incited by this extraordinary appearance', we were in- 
duced to proceed still further', in quest of new <idventures B 
this subterranean abode\ As we proceeded', new w^nderi 
offered theniselves^; thespai-s', formed into tri^is^and shrubs'^ 
presented a kind of petrified grovc;^ ; some white', some green*^ 
and all receding in due perspective^ They struck us with tbi 
more amtizemenf , as we knew them to be mere pr4HlucttoBiT| 
of nature', who', hitherto in solitude', had', in her playful ins- 1 
ments', dressed the scene', as if for her own amusemenr." 

5 " We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place^ ; and we were introduced only into the poitico of ^ii 
.imazing temple\ In one corner of this half illuminated re- 
cess', there appeared an opening of about three feet widti', 
which seemea to lead to a place totally dark', and which one 

clivity, but seldom a Testipe of cither is ever afterwards seen. The sturdy 
mountain oakf and tbe towenng pine, frequet\iVy t&ke the dtsyerate Unp^ mkI 
ior ever disappear, . ^ "tiMx. 
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atives assured us contained nothing more than a reser- 
water\ Upon this information', we made an experi- 
jy throwing dowm some stones^, which rumbling along 
J3 of the descent for some time^, the sound seemed at 
shed in a bed of water^. 

order', however', to be more certain,' we sent in a Le- 
mariner', who', by the promise of a good reward', ven- 
with a flambeau in his hand', into this 'narrow aper- 
After continuing within it for about a quarter of an 
e returned', bearing in his hand', some beautiful pieces 
3 spar', which art could neither equal' nor imitate.^ — 
eing informed by hun that the place was /it// of these 
il incrustations', I ventured in with him', about fifty 
anxiously and cautiously descending', by a steep and 
3US way\ 
tding', however', that we came to a precipice which led 




expe 

lole company', man^ by man', ventured into the same 
5^; and', descending one after another', we at last saw 
es all together in the most magnificent part of the 

• 

SECTION IV. 

The grotto of Antiparos, continued, 

H candles being now all TiKhted up', and the whole 
jlace completely illuminated', never could the eye be 
ed with a more glittering or a more magnificent scene\ 
lole roof hung with solid icicles\ transparent as glass', 
d as marble^. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty 
)le ceiling^ ; the sides were regularly formed with spars' ; 
5 whole presented the idea of h magnificent tlieatre', 
ited with an immense profusion of lights\ 
e floor consisted of solid marble^ ; and', in several 
magnificent columns', thrones\ altars\ and other 
', appeared', as if nature had designed to mock the curi- 
3f art\ Our v Dices', upon spe^kine^, or singing', were 
led to an astonishing loudness^ ; and upon the firing of 
the noise and reverberations', were almost deafening\ 
the midst of this ffrand amphitheatre', rose a concretion 
it fifteen feet hign', thaf, in some measure', resembled 
'^ ; from which', taking the hint', we caused mass to be 
ted there^. The beautiful columns that shot up round 
r', appeared like candlesticks^ ; and many other natural 
', represented the customary ornameuta oi\}KvsTv\.^%"* 

(9c) 
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4 ^ Below even Viis spaeious grotto% there seeme 
cavern^ ; down which I ventiired with my former 
and descended about fiftjr paces by means of a rope"^ 
arrived at a smaHA spot of level ground^, where th 
appeared different from that of the amphitheatre', be 
posed of soft clay^, yielding* to the pressure^, and int< 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet\ In this'', ho\ 
above% numbiers oi the ncxist beautiful- crystals were 
one of which% iq partiddar^, resembled a table*^. 

5 Upon our egress from this ama^ng cavern', we ] 
a Greek inscraition iipon a rock at the mouth", but 
erated by time^that we could not read it distinctW\ 
ed to import that one Antipater", in the time of Al 
had come hither"^ ; but whether he penetrated into tl 
of the cavern', he does not think fit to inform us 
account of so beautiful and striking a scene', may 
l^ve us some idea of the subterranepus wonders of 

GOl 

SECTION y. 
Earthquake at Ccetane€^ 

ONE of the earthquakes most particularly describ 
tory', is that which happened in the year 1 693"^ ; 
ages of which', were chiefly felt in Sicily\ but its m< 
perceived in Germany^ France', and EnglandV It 
to a circumference of two thousand six hundred 
chiefly affecting the sea coasts', and great rivers^ ^ i 
ceivable also upon the mountains^, tluui^ in the vallej 

S, Its motions were so ra[)id', that persons who la 
length', were tossed from »de^ to side', as upon a r 
low\ The walls were dashed from their foundations 
fewer ibAnfftu-four cities', with an incredible numl 
laces', were either destroyed' or greatly damaged\ 
of Catanea', in particular", was utterly overthrown\ 
ler who was on his way thither', perceived', at tlie d 
some miles', a black doud', like night", hanging over t 

S The sea', all of a sudden', began to roar^ ; moui 
to send forth great spires of flame' ; and soon aftei 
ensued', with a noise as if all the artillery in the t 
been at once discharged\ Our traveller being o 
alieht instantly, Celt liimself raised a foot from the 
ana turning his eyes to the city, he with amazen 
nothing but a thicK cloud of dust in the air\ 

4 The birds flew about astonished^ ; the sun was di 
Mlje beasts ran howling from the hills^ ; and although t 
^Kjiot continue abave three minutes', yet near 
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iBandofthe inhabitants of Sicily^ perished in the ru- 
. Catanea^, to which city the descnoer was travellinc', 
medte principal «cene of ruin^ ; its place only was to be 
nd', and not a footstep of its former magnificence^ was to 
flew icmaimng\ goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 

Creation. 

JS the progress of the Divine works^ and government', 

there amved a period'', in which ffiis earthy was to be 
led into existence\ When the signal momenf, predes- 
d from all eternity^, was come", the Deity arose in his 
^f , and', with a word', created the worid\ — ^What an 
ifrious moment was thaf , when', from non-existence', 
re sprang at once into being^, this mighty globe', on which 
Dany mulions of creatures now dwell^ ! 

No preparatory measures', were required'^. No long^ 
idt of means^, was employed^. ** He spake', and it was 
le^ : he commanded' ; and it stood fast\ The earth was 
irst without fonn^ and void^ ; and darkness was on the 
i of the dcep'^.'* Tiie Almighty surveyed the dark abyss' ; 

dxed bouDds to the several divisions of nature^. He 
f^^ Ijet there be lighf ; and there was light\" 
t Then appeared the sea', and the dry land\ The moun- 
M rtae^ , and the rivers ilowed\ The sun^, and moon', 
;an their course in the skies\ Herbs'^ and plants' clothed 

|;roimd\ The air\ the earth\ and the waters', were 
red with their respective inhabitants\ At lasf , man was 
de after the image of God\ 

r He appeared', walking with countenance erecf , and re- 
red his Creator's benediction', as the lord of this new world^. 
e AJmidity beheld his work when it was finished' , and 
nounced it eooD\ Superior beings savir', with wonder", this 
T accession to existence\ ** The morning stars sang to- 
ler" , and all the sons of God', shouted for joyV — blaik. 

SECTION VII. 

Chanty. 

f HAKITY is the same with benevolence' or love^ ; and is 
' the term uniformly employed in the New Testament', to 
0te ail the good affections wnich we oujght to bear towards 
anoiher\ It consists not in speculative ideas of general 
erolence', floating in the head', and leaving the hearf , as 
culationB too often do', untouched^ and cold'. Neither is 
onflned to that indolent good nature', which makes us rest 
aflod.'vvith b&OR free frrai inveterate maii<;^'« oi \!lW^X% 
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Qur fellow-creatures', without prompting us to be ol 
to any\ 

2 True charity^ is an acHvt principle^. It is not y 
a 9in^ virtue' ; out a disposition residing in the he? 
fountain whence all the vntiies of benij;nitv^, candoi 
bearance\ generosity^ compassion^ and liberalit}^, i 
so many native streams\ -From general good-will 1 
extends its influence particularly to those with wl 
stand in nearest connexion', and who are directly wi 
sphere of our good offices\ 

8 From the country^ or community to which we 
it descends to tlie smaller associations of neighbourh 
lations\ and friends' ; and spreads itself over the whc 
of social and domestic life\ I mean not that it in 
promiscuous undistinguished aflFcction', which gives ev 
an equal title to our love'. Charity', if we should en 
to carry it so far', would be rendered an impractic 
tue^; and would resolve itself into mere words', 
affecting the heart\ 

4 True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to 
tinction between good^ and bad. men'; nor to w; 
hearts equally to those who hefrietut, and those wh 
us\ It reserves our esteem for good m<in', and our 
cency for our friends\ Towards our enemies', it insc 

fiveness\ humanity', and a solicitude for their well 
reatheft universal candouK and liberality of sentim 
forms gentleness oftemper', and dicta t<^s affability afn 

5 It prompts corresponding sympathies with th 
rejoice', and them who weep^. It teaches us to slight 
spise no man\ Charity is the comforter of the aiflu 
protector of the oppressed^ the reconciler of differer 
mtercessor foroffenders\ It is faithfulness inthefriei 
lie spirit in the magistrate^ equity' and patience in th 
moueration in the sovereign', ana loyalty in the subj< 

6 In parents', it is care and attention^ ; in chil(fr' 
reverence' and submission\ In a word^, it is the soul 
life\ It is the sun that enlivens^ and cheers' the a 
men''. It is ** like the dew of Hermon'," says the P 
" and the dew that descended on the mountains c 
where the Lord commanded the blessing', even life 
more\" ' i 

SECTION VIII. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, 

NONE but the temperate^ the regular^ and the \ 
know how to enjoy prosperity\ They bring to 
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5. manly relish of a sound' uncorrupted mind\ They 
the proper poinf, before enjoyment degenerates into 
, and phiasure is converted into pain^. They are 
rs to those complaints which flow from spleen\ caprice^ 

the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind\ While 
indulgence', enervates both the body^ and the mind', 
ind virtue', heighten all the powers or human fruition^. 
eWe are all pleasures in which the heart has no share'', 
fish gratifications of the bad', are both narroto in their 
and short in their durSition\ But prosperity is re- 

to a good man', by his generous use of it^. It is re- 
ack upon him from every one whom he makes happp. 
itercoiirS|e of domestic affection^ in the attachment of 

the gratitude of dependants^ the esteem^ and good- 
11 who know him', ne sees bkssings multiplied on 
de\ 

len the ear heard me', then it blessed me'' ; and when 
saw me'^it gave witness to me^ : because I delivered 
r that cned\the fatherless^, and him that had none to 
n\ The Uesting of him that was ready to perish came 
e', and I caused tne widoi^'s heart to sing with joy\ I 
3S to the blind', and feet was I to the lame^ : 1 was a 
> thepoor^ ; and the cause which I knew nof, I search- 

us', while the righteous man flourishes like a tree 
by the rivers of water', he brings forth also his/rwii 
aton^ : and that fruit he brings forth', not for himself 
He flourishes', not like a tree in some solitary deserf, 
catters its blossoms to the wind', and communicates 
fruir nor shade' to any living thin^ : but like a tree in 
ist of an inhabited cbuntrp, which to some aflbrds 
' shelter', to others fruit^ ; which is not only admired 
»r its beauty" ; but blessed by the traveller for the shadef, 
the hungrif for the sustenance it hath given\ 

BLAIR. 

SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of the Psalms. 

2ATNESS confers no exemption from the cares^and 
)rrows of fife . its share of them', fre(][uently bears a 
loiy proportion to its exaLlfcition\ This the'monarch 
I experienced\ He sought in piety', that peace which 
1 not And in empire"" ; and alleviated the disquietudes 
', "ivith the exercises of devotion\ His invaluable 
', convey those comforts to others', which they aflbrdcd 
dp. 
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2 Composed upon particular occasions^ yet d 
general use^ ; delivereu out as services for Israelite 
LMuf, yet no less adapted to the circumstances of C^ 
der the Gospd" ; they present religion to us in the 
ging dress^; comnaunicatin^ truths wluch philosophy < 
investi^jate', in a styh; which poetry can never eqi 
history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creati 
its charms to paint the glories oi redemption\ 

3 Calculated alike to profit^ and to please', they 
understanding^ elevate the affections , and entert- 
agination\ Indited under the influence of him', t 
hearts are known\ and all events foreknown', the 
kind in all situations^ ; grateful as the manna which 
from above', and conformed itself to every palatt 

4 The fairest productioiis of human wit?, after ; 
sals', like gathered flowers', ^vither in our hands', ar 
fragrancy ^ : but these unfading plants of paradise', 1 
we are accustomed to them', still more^ and more' 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened'' ; fresh 
emitted', and new sweets extracted from them\ 1 
once tasted their excellences', will desire to taste tii 
and he who tastes them oftenesf, will relish tlien 

5 And now', could the author natter himpelf, ti 
would take half the pleasure in readins his worf 
has taken in writing if, he would not Tear the los 
bour\ The employment detached him from the 
hurry of life\ the din of polities', and the noise of fo 
ty^and vexation', flew away for a season' ; care^a 
tude' came not near his dwelling^. He arose', fi 
morning', to his task^ ; the sil»}nce of the night', i 
to pursue it ; and he can truly say, that foocL^ and 
not preferred before \t\ 

6 Every psalm improved infinitely upon hi» ac 
with if, and no one gave him uneasiness but the las 
he grieved that his work was done\ Happier 1 
those which have been spent in these meditations o; 
of Sion'. he never expects to see in this world\ A 
antly diathey pass*^ ; tney moved smoothly and swi 
for when thus engaged', ne counted no time^. Thej 
but they have left a reKsh^ and a fragrance upon 
and the remembrance of them is sweer. 

SECTION X. 

fJhflTader of Ai^¥iiEi},king of England 

THE merit of this prince', bojth in private^ and 
may, with advantage', be set in opposition to 
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ftnarch^ or citizen^ wliich the annals of any age% or any 
Mon^, can present to us\ He seems', indeed', to l)e th«*, 
' ite model of that perfect cliaracter', which', under tht; 
illation of a sa^e^ or wise man', the philosophers have 
food of delineating;', ratlier as a fiction of thoir imagina- 
.', than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice^ : so 
Ippily were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly 
be tney blended ; and so po^verfuUy did each prevent the 
Br firom exceeding its proper bounds\ 
E He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirif , 
Mi the coolest moderation^ ; the most obstinate persever- 
ue^, 'vritb the easiest flexibility^ ; the most severe justice'; 
till the greatest lenity' ; the greatest rigour in command^ 
til the gjneatest afiabiiity of deportmen? ; the highest capa- 
^^ and mclination for science', wita the most shining tal- 
for actioD\ 

^ature abo', as if desirous that so bright a production of her 
'jshould be Bet in the fairest light', had bestowed on him 
>dU^ accomplishments^ ; vigour of limbs\ dignity of shape^ 
air% and a pleasant^ engaging', and open countenance\ 
living in that barbarous age', he was deprived of histori- 
fForthy to_ transinit his fame to posterity'' ; and we wish 
ee him delineated in more lively colours', and with more 
^yfiddar strokes', that we mi<>;ht at least perceive some of 
le small specks^ and blemishes', from which', as a man', it 
ipQssible he could be entirely exempted'. hume 

SECTION XL 

Ckamder q/" Queen Elizabeth. 

(HERE are few personages in history', who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies\ and the adula- 
of friends', than queen Elizabeth' ; and yet there scarcely 
ly', whose reputation has been more certainly determined 
'the unanimous consent of posterity'. The unusual length 
Uer administration', and the strong features of her charac- 
Wjt were able to overcome all prejudices' ; and', obliging her 
'''lictiHrs to abate much of their hivectives', and her admirers 
Mfffaat of their panegyrics', have', at last', in spite of jmlit- 
lBcfions% and', what is more', of religious animosities', pro- 
sed a uniform jWjgment with regard to her conduct.' 
t Her vigour^ her constancy', her magnanimity', her pen- 
ntioii^, vigilance^ and address', are allowed to merit the high- 
t praises^ ; and appear not to have been surpassed by any per- 
fJl^ho ever filled a throne' ; a conduct less rigorous', less im- 
t08\ more sincere', more indulgent to her people', would 
■been requisite to form a perfect character^, B\ VV\^ toctn 

(I3c) 
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of her mind', she controlled all her more active\ and stroi 
qualities' , and prevented them from running into excess' 

3 Her heroism was exempted from all temerity'' ; her 
gaHty', from avarice^ ; her friendship\ from partiality'; 
enterprise', from turbulency' and a vain ambition\ Sheij 
ded not herself, with equal care^, or equal success', froui 
infirmities^ ; the rivalship of beauty^ the desire af admiral 
the. jealousy of love', and the sallies of anger\ 

4 Her singular talents for govemmenf , were four 
equally on her temper' and on her capacity^. Endowed 
a great command over herself, she soon obtained an un 
trolled ascendency over the people^. Few sovereigns of! 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circumstan 
and none ever conducted the government with so uoii 
success' and felicity^. 

5 Though unacquainted with the practice ortokrati 
the true secret for managing religious factions', she preset 
her people', by her superior prudence', from those confus 
in which theological controversy had involved all the oe 
bourine nations^ ; and though ner enemies were" the r 
powerful princes of Europe', the most active^, the most 
terprising>, die least scrupulous', she was able', by her v^ 
to make deep impressions on their state^ ; her own greati 
meanwhile remaining untouched' and unimpaired\ 

6 The wise ministers' and brave men' who flourished 
ing her reign', share the praise of her success^ ; buf , ins 
of lessening the applause due to her', they make great a 
tion to it^. They owed', all of them', their advancemei 
her choice^; they were supported by her constancy; J 
with all their ability', they were never able to acquire an ui 
ascendency over her\ 

7 In her family^ in her court'', in her kingdom', she ren 
jed equally mistress\ The force of the tender passions 
great over her', but the force of her mind was still super 
and the combat which her victory visibly cost heK, s€ 
only to display the firmness of her resolution', and me 1 
riess of her amoitious sentiments\ 

8 The fame of this princess', though it has surraountet 
prejudices both of faction"" and of bigotry', yet lies still e 
sed' to another prejudice', which is more durable', bee 
more natural^ ; and which', according to the different viei 
which Wfc survey her', is capable either of exalting bei 
measure', or diminishing the lustre of her chardcter\ 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex\ 

9 When we contemplate her as a woman', we are a] 
be struck with the highest admiuation of her qualities' 
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itensive capacity^ ; bwt we are also apt to rpqnire some 
ore softness of disnosition^, some greater lenity of teraper\ 
»me of those amiaDle weaknesses' by which her sex is dis- 
ngirBhed\ ^ But the true method ofestimating her meriV, 
r, tff lay aside all these considerations^ and to consider her 
Midr as a rational being', placed in authority', and intnisted 
rich ttie government of niankind\ hume. 

SECTION XII. 

Th^ slavery of vice. 

slavery produced by vice/, appears in tJie depend 
ence luider which it brings the sinner', to circnmstancrs 
eiLtemal fortune\ One of the favourite characters of lib- 
^ ', is the independence it bestows^. He who is truly a 
l^eman% is above all servile compliances', and abject subjec- 
>Ti\ He is able to rest upon himself ; and while he regards 
is superiors with proper defere.nre', neitlu'.r debases himself 
^ cringing to them', nor is tempted to purchase th*'ir favour 
f. dishonourable means\ But the sinner has forfeited every 
rivile^e of this Daturc\ 

a His passions^ and habits', render liim an absolute de]>end- 
kt on the world', and the world's favour^ ; on the uncertain 
^ods of fortune', and the fickle humours of men\ For it is 
3r these he subsists^ and among these his happiness i^ 
ou^t^, according as his passions determine him to pursue 
pleasures'", riches', or preftjrment8\ Having no fund within 
iimself whence to draw enjoymcint', his omy resource is in 
hiags without. His hopes^ and fears' all nang upon the 
*orid\ He partakes in all its vicissitudes' ; and is shaken by 
tTwy wind of fortune\ This is to be', in the strictest sense', 
t slave to the world''. 

8 Reli^on^ and virtue', on tlie other hand', confer on the 
Quad principles of noble independence^. " The upright man 
b satisfied from himselP'." He despises not the advantiipes 
lif fortune', but he centres not his happiness in them^. \\ ith 
fc moderate share of them', he can oe contented^ ; and con- 
|entnrienf , is felicit}'\ Happy in his own integrity^ cxinscious 
^f the esteem of good men\ reposing firm tnist m the provi- 
A*iiee\ and the promises of (iod', he is exempted from ser- 
ri/e dependence on other tli]ngs\ 

• 4 He can wrap himself up in a Rood conscience', and look 
forward', without terror', to th<j cliange of the world\ Let 
jD things fluctuate around him as they please', he believes 
fliaf, by tlie Divine ordination', they shall be made to work 
together in the issue for hisgood^; and therefore', having 
much to hope from God\ and little to fear from the world \ 

Hi (I7c) 
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he can be easy in every state\ One who possesses wit 
himself such ud establishment of mind% is truly free\ 

5 But shall I call that man free^, who has notliing that is 
own', no property assured' ; whose very heart is not his oif 
but rendered the apptsndage of external things', and 
sport of fortune' ? Is that man free', let his outward condil 




of the world' ? 

■ 6 Is he free', who must flatter and He to compass his ay 
who must bear with this man's caprice', and thatn 
scorn' ; must profess friendship^ where he hates', smd refi 
where he contemns' ; who is not at liberty to appear in 
own colours', nor to speak his own sentiments^ ; who di 
not be honest', lest he should be poor' ! 

7 Believe if, no chains bind so hard\ no fetters are 
heavy', as those which fastjpn the corrupted heart to t 




er\ Yet tliis is the boasted liberty', which vice proDiiaes^! 
the recompense of setting us free from the salutary resfraiJ 
of virtue\ ilair. 

SECTION XIIl. 

Tilt m-an ofintegriti/. 

IT will not take much time to delineate the cbaradei 
the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, J 
easily understood. He is one who makes it his constant i 
to follow the road of duty, according as tlie word of God^J 
the voice of his conscience^ point it out to him. He is 
guided merelj' by alfections, which may sometimes ghre 
colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. 

2 The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mi 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honoi 
ble ; and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in moral c 
duct. Hence we find him ever the same ; at all times, the t 
ty friend, the affectionate relation, the conscientious mai 
business, the pious worshipper, the public spirited citia^n 

3 He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks 
jnask to cover him; for he acts no studied part; but h 
indeed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and 
nirinity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the 
and direct one ; and would much rather fail of success, t 
4ittdin it by repioachful means. 
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4 He never shows us a smiling countenance^ while he 
meditates evil asainst us in his he^ He never praises us 
[noi^ our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among our 
Qemies. We shall never find one part of his character at 
Hijanice with another. In his manners, he is simple and unaf- 
eded ; in alllus proceedings, open and consistent — blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

Gentleness. 

r BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 
tiimeness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the 
lanoers of others. That passive tameness, which suhmits, 
rhhout opposition, to every encroachment of the violent and 
jBfluming, forms no part of christian duty ; but, on the con- 
rary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
inliiiiiti*.d complaisance, which, on every occjfcion, falls in 
rith the opinions and manners of others, is so far from 
leing a virtue, that it is itself a vitic, and the parent of many 
ices. 

a It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produoi's 
hat sinful conformity with the world, which taints the whole 
-haracter. In the present corrupted state of human man- 
lers, always to assent, and to comj)ly, is the very worst max- 
mvve can adopt It is impossible to support the pinity and 
ffignity of chnstian morals, without opposing the world on 
farious occasions, even though we should stand alone. 

S That gentleness therefore which belongs to virtiK?, is to be 
carefully Sstinguishcd from the mean spirit of cowards, and 
Bie fowning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
|hni fear. It gives up no important truth from flaitery. It 
hindBednotonly consistent with a firm mind, but it necessarily 
Kquires a manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to giv4> 
itaitv real value. Upon this solid ground only, the polish of 
pntteoess can with advantage be superinduced. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most determhied regard for 
nrtue and trutti, but to harshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling 
to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retalia- 
ting their uijuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
cuidour, our severe judgments. 

5 Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our man- 
ners; and by a constant train of humane attentions, «tudic3 
to alleviate the burden of common misery. Its office, th'TC- 
fore, is extensive. It is not, like some other virluos, called 
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forth only on peculiar emergencies ; but it is continuaDjI 
Hction, when we are engaged in intercourse with men. 
ought to form our address, to regulate our speech, and to i 
iuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle "^ 
which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in tlie school oft 
world. Such accomplishments, tlie most frivolous and i 
may possess. Too often they are employed by the 
a snare ; too often affected by the hard and uiifeefing, 
cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the! 
time, avoid observing the homage, which, even in suchii 
ces, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it is found n< 

to assume somewiiat, that may at least carry its app< 

Virtue is th^universal charm. Even its shadow is coi 
when tlie sul>stance is wanting. I'he imitation of its fofflj 
has been reduced into an art; and in the commerce of lifc^| 
the first study of aU who would either gain the esteem, < 
win the hearts of others, is to learn the speexrh, and to adof 
the manners, of candour, gentleness, and humanity. 

C JButthat gentleness which is the characteristic ofa^ 
man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heait; tod,, 
let me add, nothing except what flows from tlie heut, ca| 
render even external manners truly pleasing. For noi 
ed behaviour can at all times hidi* the real character, b 
unaffected civility which springs from a gentle mind^ thenj 
a charm infinitely more povverrul, than in all the studied] 
ners of the most finished courtier. 

9 True gentleness is founded on a sense of what "ive 
to HIM who made us, and to the common nature of wWch^ 
all share. It arises from reflections on our own failings 
wants ; and from just views of tlie condition, and the&ity< 
man. It is Hativ*»'fi»e)ing, h(M:5htened and improved by j 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feel 
every thing that is human ; and is l)ackward and slow to ' 
the least wound. 

10 It is affable in its dress, and mild in its demeanour ; 
rearly to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; bi 
in;; habitual kindness towards fn<Mids, courtesy to stranj^ 
long-sufferinp; to enemies. It exercises authority witli m< 
ration ; administers reproof with tenderness ; confers fav< 
with f'^ase and modesty. It is unassuming in o))inion, 
temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about trifles ; sic 
Ui contradict, and still slo^n^r to blame ; but prompt to 
■disseotion, and restore peace. 
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her iiitenneddles iinneeessarily with the affairs', nor 
itively into the secrets of others. It delimits above 
) alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot ary up the 
, to sooth at least the grieving heart M here it 
power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It 
lease, rather man to shine and dazzle ; and con- 
care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, 
)pressive to those who are beneath it. 
word, it is that spirit, and that tenor of manners, 
gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, 
le another's biirdens ; td rejoice with those who 
I to weep with those who weep ; to please every 
;hbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-heart- 
itiful and courteous ; to suppoit the we^k, and to 
towards ull men." blair* 



CHAPTER VL 
PATHETIC PIECES. 
SECTION I. 
execution of the Earl of Steafford, who fell a 
to the violence of the timesy in the reign of 
s the First, 

rl of Straflbrd defended himself a^nst the accusa- 
>f the house of Commons", wilh sul the presence of 
ment^and sagacity^, that could be expected from 
and ability \ His children were placed beside him' 
thus defending his life", and the cause of his royal 
^fter he had'', in a long and eloquent speech'', ae- 
lout premeditation^, confuted all the accusations o. 
1% he thus drew to a concIusion\ 
my lords', I have troubled you too long'' : longer 
Lild have done', but for the sake of tnese dear 
hich a saint in heaven has left me^." — ^Upon thia 
dropped a tear^ ; looked upon his children', and pro- 
' What 1 forfeit for myself, is a trifle^ : that my indis- 
)uld reach my posterity', wounds me to the heart\ 
I my infirmity^. — Something I should have added', 
t able' ; and therefore I let it pas{i\ And now', my 
nyseir. I have long been taughf , that the afflic- 
life', are overpaid by that eternal weight of glory', 
ts the innocent\ And so', my lords', even so', with 
tranquillity', I submit myself to your jud^menf , 
at judgment be life' or death^ : not my will', but 
)d';bedoneM" 
oguence^ and innocencft', induced. liSftft^ \\A^^\s^ 
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pity^, who Tvere the most zealous to condemn him^ 
king himself went to the house of lords', and spoke fo 
time in his defence^ : but the spirit of vengeance^ whi 
been chained for eleven years', was now roused^ ; and i 
but his blood could give the people satisfact3on\ ] 
condemned by both houses of parliament^ ; and nott 
mained but for the king to give his consent to the bil 
tainder\ 

5 But in the present commotions', the consent of th 
would very easily be dispensed with'*' ; and imminent 
might attend his refusar. Charles', howeveK, wh( 
Strafford tenderly', hesitated', and seemed reluctant^ ; 
every expedient to put off so dreadful an office', as 
signmg the warrant for his execution\ While he coi 
in this agitation of mind\ and state of suspense', his 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity 
condemned k)rd''. 

6 He received a letter from that unfortunate nobl 
desiring that his life might be made a sacrifice to obt 
conciliation between the king' and his people^ : addin{ 
he was prepared to die^ ; and that to a willing mind' 
could be no injury\ This histance of noble generosity 
but ill repaid by his master', who complied with his re 
He consented to sign the fatal bill by commission' , and 
ford was beheaded on Tower-hill' , behaving with a 
composed dignity of resoiutiop', which was expected fr 
character\ goldsm 

SECTION n. 

An eminent instance oftruefartilnde, 

ALL who have been distinguished as servants of G 
benefactors of men^ ; all who', in perilous situations 
acted their part with such honour as to render their 
illustrious through succeeding ages', have been eminent ] 
titude of mind\ Of this we have one conspicuous ex 
in the apostle Paul', whom it will be instructive for us t 
in a remarkable occurrence of his life\ 

2 After having long acted as the a})ostle of the Ge 
his mission called him to go to Jerusalem', where he 
that he was to encounter the utmost violence of hi 
mies\ Just before he set sail', he caiiea together the 
of his favourite church at Ephesus', and', in a pathetic sr 
which does great honour to his character, gave them 1 
farewelh Deeply affected by their knowledge ojF the < 
dangers to which he was exposing himself, all the ass 
were filled with distress', and melted into tears^. 
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he circumstances were such', as might have conveyed 
ion even into a resolute mind' ; and would have totally 
lielmed tlie feeble^, " They all wept sore', and fell on 
; neck', and kissed liim^ ; sorrowing most of Ml for the 
which he spoke% tliat they should see his face no 
.*' — ^What^ere then tliesentimentsywhat was the lan- 
', of this great'and good man^ ? Hear tlie words which 
his firm'and undaunted mii]d\ 

Behold', I go bound in the spirif , to Jerusalem', not 
ag the things that shall befall me there' ; save that tlie 
Sphrit witnesseth in every city', saying', tliatbonds^ 
[Uctions' abide me\ But none of these things move 
leithet' count I my life dear to myself, so that I might 
nay coursie with joy', and the ministry which I have 
idTof the Lord Jesus', to testify the gospel of the grace 

'here was uttered the voice^, there breathed tlie spiiif , 
•ave^and TUrtaous man^. Such a man knows not what 
► shiink from danger', when conscience points out his 
In that path he is determined to walk', let the conse- 
es be wbat they may^. This was the magnanimous 
iour of that great apostle', when he had persecution^ and 
fs'fullin view\ 

.ttend now to th6 sentiments of the same excellent man', 
tile time of his last suffering approached' ; and remark 
ijesty\ and the ease', with which he looked on death\ 
now ready to be offered', and the time of my depart- 
it hand'', i have fought the good fight^. I have finish- 
' course^. I have kept the faith^. Henceforth there it 
) for me a crown of rightcousnessV 
low many years of life does such a dying moment over- 
«'' ! Who would not choose', in this manner', to go off 
ige', with such a song of triumph in his mouth', rather 
»rolong his existence through a wretched old age', stain' 
h sin' and ahame^ ? bz.air. 

SECTION HI. 

The good man's comfort in eviction. 

[E religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
igainst the approach of etil' ; buf , supposing evils to 
>on us with their heaviest pressure', it lightens the load 
ny consolations to which others are strangers\ While 
en trace', in the calamities with which they are visited', 
ind of an offended sovereign', Christians are taught to 
hem ns the well-intended chastisements of a merciful 
r\ 
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a They hear amidst them', that still voice which 
conscience brings to their ear^ : ** Fear nof , for I am wit 
be not dismayed', for I am thy God\" They apply t 
selves the ci^mfortable promises with wnicn the 
abounds\ They discover in these the happy issue i 
to their troubles' , and wait with patience till jrrovideii 
have accomplished its great'and good designs^. 

3 In the mean time'. Devotion opens to them its 
and holy sanctuary^ : that sanctuary in which the w 
heart is healed', and the weary mind is at re9t> ; wl 
cares of the world are forgotten^, where its tumiilts ai 
ed'', and its miseries disappear^ ; where greater objec 
tc our view than any which the world presents^*; ^ 
more serene sky shines', and a sweeter and calm 
beams on the afflicted heart\ 

4 In those moments of devotion', a pious man', 
out his wants'^ and sorrows' to an Almighty Supports 
that he is not left solitary'' afid forsaken' in a vale 
God is with him^ ; Christ^ and tiie Holy Spirif are wit 
and though he should be bereaved of every friend oi 
he can look up in heaven to a Friepd that will nevei 
him\ B 

SECTION IV. 

T^c close of life, 

WHEN we contemplate the close of life' ; the tern 
of man's designs^ and hopes' ; the silence tl 
reigns among those who', a little while ago', were so 1 
so gay' ; who can avoid being touched with sensa 
once awful' and tender^ ? What heart but then wan 
the glow of humanity^ ? In whose eye does not the te 
er', on revolving the fate of passing' and short-lived i 

2 Behold the poor man who lays down at last the 
of his wearisome Iife\ No more shall he groan ur 
load of poverty' and toil\ No more shall he hear the 
calls of the master', from wuom he received his scanty 
No more shall he be raised from needful slumber on 
of straw', nor be hurried away from his homely r 
undergo the repeated labours 6fihe day''. 

3 While his numWe grave is preparing^, and a few p 
decayed neighbours are carrying him thither', it is g 
us to think', that this man too was our brother^ ; that 
the aged' and destitute wife\ and the needy childrei 
weep^ ; thaf , neglected as he was by the world', he pos 
perhaps', both a sound understanding', and a worthy 
and 16 now carried by angete to rest in Abraham's 
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lo prrat distance fn)in liiin', the ^ave is opened to 
ke rich and jiroud man''. For', as it is said with em- 
the parable', " the rich man also died', and was bu- 
rte also dit'(l\ His richt's prevented not his sharing 
fate with the poor num^ ; perhaps', through luxiir}'^, 
leratod his dooni\ Then', indeed', " the mourners 
the streeta^ ;" and', while, in all the pomp and mag- 
of wo', his funeral is pr<^j)aring', his heirs', inipat; ;t 
nc his wilK, arc looking on one another withjeal- 
, and already beginnhig to dispute about the (iivis- 
substance^, 

(lay', we see cjirried along', the coiKn of the smiling 
he tlower just nipped as it began to blossom in the 
iew' : ancf the next day', we behold the young man\ 
woman', of bloomin jji; form and promising hopes', 
untimely grave\ \N hile the funeral is attended by 
jus' unconcerned company', who are discoursing to 
ler about tlie news of the day\ or the ordinary aftairs 
't our tlioughts rather follow to the housti of mourn- 
repn^sentto themselves what is i)assing there\ 




7 - - 

IS now left vacanf , and to every memorial that pre- 

If of their departed friend\ 6y such attention to 

oT others', tlie seUish hardness of our hearts will be 

' softened', and melt<?d down into humanity\ 

ther day', we follow to the grave', one who', in old 

aft«*r a long career of lifi*', has'in full maturitysunk 

o rest\ As we are going along to the mansion of tlie 

is natural for us to think\ and to discourse', of all the 

which such a person has seen during the course of 

lie has passed', it is likely', through varieties of for- 

le has experienced prosperity', and a<lver8ity\ He 

families^ and kindreds' rise and faH\ He has seen 

d war' succeeding in their turns^; the faceof hiscoun- 

•going many alterations' ; and the very city in which 

', rising', in a manner', new around him\ 

;r all lu? has beheld', his eyes are now closed for 

le was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 

•n of men\ A race who knew him not', liad arisen 

earth^. — Thus passes the world away\ Throughout 

"^ and conditions', " one generation passeth', and an- 

leration cometh^ ;" and this great inn is by turns evac- 

d rei)lenished', by troops of succeeding pilgrims^. 

rain'and inconstant world^ ! O ileeting'and transient 
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life\ When will the sons of men leam to i .A 
they oughr ? When will they learn humanity froi 
tions of their brethren' ; or moderation"^ and wis< 
the sense of their own fugitive state^ ? 

SECTION V. 

ExaUed soddyy and the renewal of virtuous coni 

sources offudurefeliciiy, 

BESIDES the felicity which springs from p 
there are two circumstances which particuia 
the blessedness of that "multitude who stand 
throne^ ;" these are', access to the most exalted s 
renewal of the most tender connexions\ The forn 
ed out in the Scripture', by "joining the innumer; 
ny of angels', and the general assembly and ch 
first-born^ ; by sitting down with Abraham^ and 
Jacob', in the kingdom of heaven'' ;" a promise v 
tlie sublimest prospects to the human mind\ 

2 It allows good men to entertain the hope', tl 
ted firon|idIl the dre^s of the human mass', from 
and polltfted crowd m the midst of which they : 
they shall be permitted to mingle with prophets^ 
anaapostles\ with all those great and illustrious s 
have shone in former ages as the servants of God', 
efactors of va^xi' ; whose deeds we are accustom 
brate^; whose steps we now follow at a distance'* 
names we pronounce with veneration\ 

3 United to this high assembly', the blessed', ; 
time', renew those ancient connexions witii virtue 
which had been dissolved by death^. The pros 
awakens in the hearf , the most pleasing and tende 
that perhaps can fill if, in this mortal state\ Ft 
sorrows which we are here doomed to endure', 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke whic 
US', in appearance for ever', from those to which ei 
or friendship' had intimately joined our hearts\ 

4 Memory', from time to time', renews the angi 
the wound which seemed once to have been close- 
recalling joys that are pasf'and gone', touches eve 
painful sensibility\ In these agonizin^^ moments', 
Ing the thoughf , that the separation is only temj 
eternal' - that there is a time to come of re-union 
with whom our happiest days were spent^ ; whos 
sorrows' once were ours^; whose piety^and virtue' c 
encouraged as' ; and from whom'afttT we shall Y 
on the peaceful shore where the}' dwell', no rev 
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bare shall ever be able to part us more^ ! Such is the society 
the blessed above^. Of such are the multitude composed", 
Lio "stand belbre the throne\" elair. 

SECTION VL 
l^e dkmency and amiable cluiracter of the patriarch Joseph, 

VO human eh?u*aeter exhibited in the records of Scrip- 
tunj, is more rt;markable and instructive than that of 
le patriarch Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in 
I toe vidssitudt^ of fortune ; from tlie condition of a slave, 
Jdc to be ruler of the land of Kgypt ; and in every station 
quirinje, by his virtue and wisdom, favour with God and 
an. When overseer of Potiphar's house, his fidelity was 
oved by strong temptations, which he honourably resisted. 
% When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
iwi,fais integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicu- 
[is^ even in that dark mansion. When calk'd intp tlie pre- 
mie of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he form- 
i for flaying the kingdom from the miseries of im^endiiijg 
mine, justik raised him to a high sUition, whemn his abili- 
es were enumently displayed in the public service.. 

3 But in his whole history, there is no circumstance so 
tritdnff and interesting, as his behaviour to his brethren who 
ad loTd him into slavery. The moment in which he made 
imwlf known to them, was the most critical one of his life, 
nd the most decisive of his character. It is such as rarely 
ccurs in the course of human events ; and is calculated to 
l«w ^e hi^est attention of all who are endowed with any 
legree of sensibility of heart. 

4 From the whole tenour of the narration, it appears, that 
hough Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
oade himself straiige to them, yet, from the beginning, he in- 
aided to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
overy, as misht render the surprise of joy complete. For 
nis end, by anected severity, he took measures for bringing 
own into Egypt all his father's children. 

5 They were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among 
be rest, who was his younger brother by the same mother, 
nd was{>articularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threaten- 
d to detain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart, 
lus incident renewed their distress. They all knew their 
^er's extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and 
ith what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this 
Himey. 

6 Should he be prevented from returning, they dreaded 
lat grief would overpower the old man's spvvvts, -dXidk ^\w^ 
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fatal to liis life. Judah, therefore, who had particuhii] 
urged the necessity of Beniamin's accomparmnghis brpthoi 
aiut had solemnly pled^cu himself to their father for his sd 
return, craved, upon this occasion, an audience of the goTa 
nor ; and gave hini a full account of the circumstances ( 
Jacob's family, 

7 Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than di; 
discourse of Judah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, i 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, A 
distressed situation of the aged patnarch, hastening to A 
close of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, triwB 
he supposed to nave been torn in pieces by a beast of piey 
labouring now under anxious concern about bis j^ouom 
son, the child of his old age, who alone was left ahve of li 
mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe fim 
ine could have moved a tender father to send from home^an 
expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8 " If we bring him not back with us, we shall bring daw 
the gray hairs of tliy servant, our father, with sorrow to th 
grave. 1 pray thee thcrtifore let th v servant abide, instead ( 
the young man, a bondman to our lord. For how shall J g 
up to my father, and Benjamin not with me ? lest I see tha 
evil that shall come on mj^ father.-*^ 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain hin 
self. The tender ideas of his father, and his father's housi 
of his ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the dii 
tress of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed to 
strongly upon his mind to bear any farther coDcealmen 
" He cried. Cause every man to go out from me ; and he we| 
aloud." 

10 The tears which he jshed were not the tears of grie 
They were the burst of affection. They were the effusior 
of a heart overflowing witli all the tender sensibilities of m 
ture. Formerly he had been moved in the same mannei 
when he first saw his brethren before him. " His bowel 
yearned upon them ; he sought for a place where to wcej 
lie went into his chamber ; and then washed his face an 
returned to them." 

1 1 At that period, his generous plans were not coxspletec 
But now, when there was no farther occasion for constrainin 
himself, he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his hear 
The first minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed t 
show, that he felt as a man and a brother. '' He wept aloud 
and the Egyptians, and the house of Pharaoh hoard him." 

l^ The first words which his swelling heart allowed hir 
to pronounce, are tlie most suitable to-such an affecting siliia 
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;4^|sui that were ever uttered; — "I am Joseph ; doth my fat 

^^V yet live ?" — ^What could he, what ou{2;ht he, in thatmipii 

~^&oned iaoment,to have said more? This is t!ie voice of ii 

; '^ure terself , speaking her own language ; and it penetrat 

■ 'tAiB heart : no pomp of expression ; no parade of kindnes 

; l3Ut strong aflection hastening to utter w hat it strongly felt. 

18 *Hi8 brethren could not answer him ; for .they we 

-Jftroubled at lus presence." Their silence is as expressive 

"those emotions of repentance and shame, which, on tiiis am 

' jsung discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their utte 

anoe, as the few words which Josi'ph spealks, are expre* 

Are or the generous agitations which struggled for vent with 

14 No painter could seize a more striking moment for d 
■■ flaying the characteristical features of tlie human heart, th; 
Tvhat is here presented. Never was there a situation of mo 
tender and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the othi 
of more overwhelming confusion and conscious guilt. In tl 
simple narration of the sacred historian, if is set before 
¥ntn greater energy and higher effect, than if it had bei 
wrought up with aul the colouring of the most admired mo 
em eloquence. blair. 

SECTION VII. 

ALTAMONT. 

TliefiUowin^ ajtcownt of an affediv^^mournful exifj is relat 
l^ Dr» Yofwn^, who was present at the meianclvoly scene, 

THE sad evening before the death of the noble youl 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn and awl 
feilections, I was with him. No one was present, but \ 
Physician, and an intimate whom he Iove({, and whom 1 
had ruined. At my coming in, he said, " You and the ph 
sidan, are come too'late. I have neither life nor iiope. ¥< 
both aim at nodracles. You would raise the dead ! '' 

a Heayen, I said, was merciful — " Or," exclaimed he, — * 
could not have been thus guilty. What has it not done 
bless and to save me! — I have been too strong for Omnip 

tence ! I have plucked down ruin." 1 said, the bless< 

Redeemer. — ^ Hold ! hold ! you wound me ! — I'liat is tl 
rock on wnich I split : — I denied his name !" 

3 Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thii 
from tiie physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of pa 
woidd permit, till the clock struck : Then witii vehemence 1 
exclsJmed, **OhI time! time! it is fit thou shouldst th 
strike thy murderer to the heart ! — How art thou fled f 
^ver! — A month! Oh, for a single week I I ask not f 

12 C29c) 
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years ! though an age were too little for tlie mudi 1 
io." 

4 On ray sajing, we could not do too much: that 

was a blessed place " So much the worse. — Tis 1 

lost I — Heaven is to mc the severest part of hell ! " So 
I proposed prayer, — " Pray you that can, I never pra 
cannot pray — ^nor need I. Is not heaven on my side a 
It closes with my conscience.. Its severest strokes bu 
my own-" 

5 Observing that his friend was much touched at t) 
to tears— (who could forbear? 1 could not) — with 
affectionate look, he said, "Keep those tears for i\v 
have undone thee. — Dost thou weep for me ? That 
What can pain me more ?" 

6 Here his friend, too much affected, would have lef 
"No. stay — 'thou still mayst hope ; therefore hear me. 
madly have I talked ! How madly hast thou listened 
lieved ! butlooH,on my present state, as a full answer 
and to myself. This body is all weakness and pain ; 
soul, as if stunff up by torment to greater strength an 
is full i)owerful to reason ; full mighty to suffer. A 
which thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, is 
less, immortal — And, as for a lieity, nothing less tha 
mighty could iufiict what I feel." 

7 I was about to congratulate this passive, involunt 
fessor, on his asserting the two pi-ime articles of his cr 
torted by the rack of nature, when lie thus, very pass 
exclaimed : — " No, no ! let me npeak on. 1 haVe no 
fjj)eak. — My much inj.urcd frieiia ! my soul, as my b 
in ruius ; in scattered' fragments of broken thought. 

8 Remorse for tlie past, throws my thought on th< 
Worse dread of tlie future, strikes it bade on the past, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the n 
that is on me, thou wouldst stru^^gle with the marty 
stJike ; «ind bless Heaven for the names ! — that is not 
ksling flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire." 

9 How were we struck! yet soon after, still more 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, I 
out ! "My principles have poisoned my friend ; my' 
gance has beggared ray boy ! my unkindness has iti 
my wife ! — And is thi-re another hell ? Oh ! thou bias} 
yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itself is a refuge, i 
me from thy frown ! " 

10 Soon after, his understanding failed. His terrif 
pinntion uttered liorrors not to be repeated, or ever fo 
And ere the sun (vvhicii, I hope, has seen few like bin 
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young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and most 
Altamont, expired ' 

lis is a man of pleasure, ivhat is a man of pain ? How 
»w total, is the transit o£ such persons : In what a 
3onn they set for ever ! How short, alas ! the day of 
cing ! — For a moment, they glitter-*tliey dazzle ! In 
t, where are they ? Oblivion covers their memories, 
d it did ! Infamy snatches them from oblivion. In 
iving annals of mfamy, their triumphs are recorded, 
f 'sufferings, poor Altamont ! still bleedin the bosom 
irt-stricken friend — for Altamont had a friend. He 
re had many. His transient morning might have 
iaiyn of an immortal day. His name mi^t have 
ously enrolled in the records of eternity. His mem- 
:have left a sweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the 
friend, salutary to the succeeiting generation* 
kwhat capacity was heendbwed ! with what ad van- 
' being greatly good ! But with the talents of an 
lan vcajhe, a fool. If he judges amiss in the supreme 
Iging nght in all else, but aggravates his folly ; as it 
m wrong, though blessed wim the best capacity o^ 

it DR. TOVIfG. 



CHAPTER VII. 
DIALOGUES. 
SECTION I. 

DEMOCRITUS AND HERACtlTUS.* 

andfoUies of men should excite compassion roAKer 

' than ridicide, 

T FIND it impossible to reconcile myself to a 

J. melancholy philosophy\ 

ftw. And 1 am equally unable to approve of that vain 

j'V^^^*^^^ teaches men to despise.^ and ridicule one 

To a wise and feehng mind^, the world appears in 
;d^ and painful light^. 

riiou art too mucn affected %vith the state of things^ , 
s a source of misery to thee^. 
nd I think thou art too little moved bv it\ Thy 
1 ridicule', bespeak the buffoon\ rather than the phi- 
. Does it not excite thy compassion to see rnankind 
;o blind', so far departed from thc^ rules of virtue' ? 

am excited to laughter\ when I see so much im- 
e^ and foHy'. 

itus and BeraclUns were two ancient pbilosophers, the former 
ighed, and tJie latter wept, at the errors and follies of mankind* 

t' 31 c ) 
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Her. And yef , after all", they', who are the object 
ridicule^ indude', not only mankind in general^ f)ut 1 
sons with whom thou livest\ thy friends% thy fanu 
even thyself\ 

.Dem, I care very little for all the silly persons 
with' ; and think I am justifiable in diverting myself w 
folly\ 

jfiTcr. If they are weak^ and foolish', it marks neitl 
dom' nor humanity^, to insulf rather than pity them\ 
it certain', that thou art not as extravagant as they ar 

Dem, I presume that I am nor-; since', in every po 
sentiments are the very reverse of theirs-^ 

Her, There are folhes of different kinds^. By co 
amusing thyself with the errors'' and misconduct of 
thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous' and cul 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentimen 
to weep over me too , if thou hast any tears to span 
my part', I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with 
ties'and ill conduct of the world about me\ Are not 
foolish', or irregular in their lives' ? 

Her. Alas' ! there is but too much reason to belie\ 
are so^ : and on this ground', I pity and deplore Ihei 
tion\ We agree in this point', tnat men do not 
themselves according to reasonable' and just principl* 
r, who do not suffer myself to act as they do', must ye 
the dictates of my understanding^ and feelings', which 
me to love them^ ; and that love fills me with compai 
their mistakes' and irregularitles\ Canst tlioucondi 
for pitying my own species', my brethren', persons boi 
same condition of life', find destined to the same ho 
privileges' ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital', where i 
wounded persons reside', would their wounds^ and di; 
excite thy mirth' ? And yef, the evils of the body', 
comparison with those of the mind\ Thou wouldst 
ly blush at thy barbarity , if thou hadst been so unft 
to laugh at or despise a poor miserable being', who 
one ofhis legs' : and yet thou art so destitute of hiuna 
to ridicule those', who appear to be deprived of tl 
powers of the understanding', by the little regard whi 
pay to its dictates^. 

Dem, He who has lost a leg', is to be pitied', becj 



is not to be imputed to hiniself ^ : but he who rej 
dictates of reason^ and conscience', voluntarily deprii 



loss 

diet , * V 

«elf of their aid\ The loss originates in his own toll; 



Her, Ah^ ! so much the more is he to be pitied^ ! A 
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sirho should pluck out his own eyes', would deserve 
opassion than an ordinary blind man^. 
Come\ let us accommodatti the busines8\ There is 
g to be said on each side of the question\ There is 
lere reason for lauching', and reason for weeping\ 
id is ridiculous', and I laugh at it^ : it is deplorable^ 
lamentest over it\ Every person views it in his own 
i according to his own temper\ One point is un- 
b]e% that mankind are preposterous^: to Uiink right\ 
, welK, we must think^and act' differently from them\ 
it to the authority^ and Ibilow the example of the 
irt of men', would render us foolish' and miserable\ 
.11 this is', indeed', true^ ; but then', thou hast no real 
eeling for thy species\ The calamities of mankind' 
y mirth"" : and this proves that thou hast no regard 
nor any true respect for the virtues which they have 
f abaDaoaed\ Fenehn, Archbishop of Camhrarf. 

SECTION II. 

DIONT»IUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMOPT. 

wne virtue commands respect^ even from the had. 




u Yes', it is Pythias\. I left the place of my con- 

, with no other views', than to pay to heaven the 

id made' ; to settle my family concerns acco'ding 

B8 of justice' ; and to bid adieu to my children', that 

ie tranquil' and satisfied''. 

why dost thou return^ ? Hast thou no fear of death'? 

e character of a madman', to seek it thus voluntarily'? 

eturn to suffer', though I have not deserved deatV. 

inciple of honour^ andgoodness', forbids me to allow 

I to die for me\ 

ost thou', then', love him better than thyself ? 

»^ ; I love him as myself ^. But I am persuaded that 

• suffer death', rather than my friend' ; since it was 

rhom thou hadst decreed to die\ It wore not just 

an should suffer*, to deliver me from the death which 

ned', not for him', but for me only\ 

ut thou supposesf , that it is as unjust to inflict death 

', as upon thy friend\ 

ry true^ ; we are both perfectly innocent^ ; and it is 

ijust to make either of us suffer\ 

by dost thou then asserf , that it were injustice to 

> death', instead of thee^ ? 

(33 c) j 
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Py, It is unjusf , in the same degree^ to inflict death eil 
on Damon' or on myself ; but Py tliias were highl v culp 
tolet Damon suiTer that death^, which the tyrant haa prepi 
for Pythias only\ 




which it is common for tyrants to inflict^ ; and% with res; 
to Damon', to perforai my dnty', by rescuing him from 
danger he incurred by his generosity to me\ 

Dio, And now', Damon% let me address myself tttb 
Didst thou not really fear', that Pythias would never rrti 
and that thou woulastbe put to death on his account^ ? 

Da, I wa» but too well assured', that Pythias would pi 
tually return^ ; and that he would be more solicitous to li 
his promise', than to preserve his life^. Would to beai 
that his relations^ and friends' had forcibly detained himM 
would then have lived for the comfort' and benefit of g 
men^ ; and I should have the satisfaction of dyin^ for bim 

Dio. What^ I Does life displease thee' ? 

Da. Yes^ ; it displeases me when I see^ and feeK the po 
of a tyrant^. 

Dio. It is well^ ! Thou shalt see him no more\ I wiB or 
thee to be put to death immediatelf\ 

Py, Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes i 
his dyinc friend^. But remember it was Pytnias who 
devoted by thee to destruction^. I come to submit to if, 
I may redeem my friend"^. Do not refuse me this consola 
in my last hour^. 

Dvd, I cannot endure men', who despise death', and set 
power at defiance^. 

Da. Thou canst nef, then', endure virtue\ 

Dio. No^ : I cannot endure that proud^, disdainful vin 
which contemns life''; which dreads no punishmenf ; 
which is insensible to the charms of richear and pleasure^ 

Da. Thouseesf, however', that it is a virtue', which ii 
insensible to the dictates of honour^ justice', and friends 

Dio. Guards', take Pythias to execution\ We shall 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authority\ 

Da. Pythias', by returning to submit himself to thy i 
•sure', has merited his life , and deserved thy favour^ ; d 
liave excited Ay indignation', by resigning myself to thyj 
er^, in order to save him^ ; be satisfied', then', with this s 
fice', and put me to death\ 

Py. Hold', Dionysius' ! remember', it was Pythias a 
who oflended thee^ ; Damon could nor 
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Dio. Alas' ! what do I see' and hear^ ! where am f ^ ? How 




of having acqiiireda singki 
in tbe course of a reign of thirty years\ And yet these two 




readyto . 

1^ Howcouldst thou', who hast never loved any person'. 

expect to have friends^ ? If thou hadst loved^ and resp<^et({a 

mea/Jtfaou wouldst have secured theirlove' and respect\ Thou 

lia(Btfe«red mankind^: and they fear thee^ ; they detest thee\ 

JDiiL Damon', P3rtnias'y condescend to admit me as a 
Ihifd firiend', in a connexion so perfect\ 1 give you your 
Sves' , and I will load you with nches^. 

^ ba. We have no aesire to he enriched by thee'^ ; and', in 
Regard to thy friendship', we cannot accept^ or enjoy W, till 
llhou become food' and ju8t\ Without these quali ties', thou 
Kanst be comwdMi with none but trembling slaves', ana Imse 
■atterer8\ Td be loved^ and esteemed' by men of frce^ and 
Kenerous mindBi', thou must be virtuous^ affectionate^ disin- 
wrested', beoefloent^ ; and know how to Hve in a sort of equali- 
^ with those who afaare' and deserve thy friendship^. 

^Fendon Ardaiahop of Cambray. 

Z SECTION III. 

¥P ^ L06XE AND BATLE« 

S CkrUUanify defended against the cavUi of/cepticism, 
'EiS^y we both were philosophers' ; but my philoso^ 
jpby was the deepest . You dogmatized' ; I doubted\ 
Lidb. Do you make doubtinj^ a prrKif of depth in phikiso^ 
W? It may'be a good beginning of if ; but it u a bad end\ 
ntq f if , No^^ : — die more profound our searches are into the 
of things', the more uncertainty we shall^ find ; and 
subtle minds', see objections and difficultW in every 
, wbich are overlooked' or undlscoverable' by ordi- 
mderstaodings^ 

lie. _ It would be better then to be no philr/sopher', and t/i 

K ID the vuljpr herd of mankind', that one rnajr have X\ttu 

aence ofthinkiai^ that one knoHs af3nM^hm'^.' I find 

die cres which nature baa riven me', ««« maivy thiniE* 

jdeariy', though some are out of tfieir reacb', or dHfeeme<i 

^dimhr. What'opbiion ou^ht I to have of a phywiarr', wf »r# 

idd oiEer me an eye-wat^r'. the vnt of whieh wmM at first 

^ Aarpeo my sisfat^ » to carry it farther fhaa ordioafy vitr 
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ion'; but would in the end put them out^ ? You 
is to the eyes of the mind', what I have supposec 
nostrum to be to those of the body\ It actually 1 
own excellent understanding', which was by n 
nghted', and rendered more so by arr and a sul 
pecutiar to yourself — it brought, I say', yeiir v* 
derstianding to see nothing clearly^ ; and enve 
great truths of reason^ and religion' in mists of d 

Bayle. I own it did^ ; — but your comparison is 
did not see well', before I used my philosophic e 
only supposed I saw well^ ; but I wa^ an error' 
rest of mankind\ The blindness was real% th< 
were imaginary \ I cured myself first of those f 
tions", and then I laudably endeavoured to cure 

Locke, A great cure indeed^ 1 — and do not yo 
in return for the service you did them', they o 
you a statue' ? 

Bayle, Yes^ ; it is good for human nature to \ 
weakness\ When we arrogantly presume on £ 
have nof , we are always in great danger of hurtii 
or at least of deserving ridicule^ and contempt', 
idle efforts\ 

Locke, I agree with you', that human nature 
its own weakness'' ; but it should ako feel its strci 
to improve it'' This was my emmpyment as a 




far as the faculties given to it by nature', with th 
ertion and most proper culture of them', would a 
In the vast ocean of phDosophy', 1 had the line^ a 
mef always in my hands\ Many of its dep 
myself unable to fathom^ ; but^, hy caution in s€ 
the careful observations I made in the course of 
I found out some truths', of so much use to m 
they acknowledge me to nave been tiieir benefai 

Bayle, Their ignorance makes them th in k so\ 
philosopher will come hereafter', and show thos 
ialsehoods\ He will pretend to discover other tr 
importance\ A later sage will arise', perhaps 
pow barbarous^ and unlearned', whose sagacious 
will discredit the opinions of his admired pred* 
philosophy', as in nature', all changes its form', a 
exists by the destruction of another"^ 

Locke, Opinions taken up without a patient ii 
depending on terms not accurately denned', ai 

C36c) 
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I without proof, like, theories to explain tlic i»hfi?nomena 
re', huilt on suppositions^ instead of experiments^ must 
iially change' and destroy one another\ But some opiti- 
lere are'^ even in matters not obvious to the common 
)f mankmd', which the mind liaa received on such ra- 

as the 
great 
s sus- 

. Cjm you seriously think', that', because tlie hjpoth- 
your conntrj'man', Descartes', which was nothfng but 
mious', ivtill-miagined romance', has been lately explo- 
he system of Newton', which is built on experimenti'' 
!0ine*ti7', the two most certain methods of discovering 
will iiver fail': or that', because the whims of fanatics', 
e divinity of the schoolmen', cannot now ht supported', 
ctrines of that religion', w hich I', the declared enemy of 
iusiasm^and false reasoning', firmly believed^ and mani* 
'. wiU ever lie shaken' ? 

//e. If you had asked Descartes', while he was in the 
t of his vogue', whetlier his system would ever be 
ted by any other philosophers', ns that of Aristotle 
>een by his', what answer do you suppose he would 
etumed^? 

ifce. Comft\ come\ you yourself know the difference be- 
the foundations on which the credit of those systems',f 
lat of Newton is placed\ Your scepticism is more 
id' than real\ You found it a shorter way to a greiit re- 
rtn', (the only wish of your heart',) to ohii'cf, than to de- 
to pull down', than to Sit up\ And your talents wefe 
able for that kind of work\ Then your huddling to- 
<, in a Critical Dictionarj"^, a pU'as:uit tale' or obscene 
ind a grave argument again jJt the Christian religion^ a 
ponfutition of some abijjud author', and an artful sophism 
■veach some respectable trutii', was particularly com- 
lus to all our young smarts and smatterers hi free-think- 
But what mischief have you notd<»uc to human society^? 
ave endeavoured', and with some degree of success', to 
those foundations', on which the whole moral wor!d\ 
le great fabric of social hapoioess', entirely re8t\ How 
you', as a philosopher', in tne «ober hours of reflection', 
T for this to your conscience', even supposing you hail 
s of the truth of a syj^tem', which gives to virtue its 
est hopes\ to impenitent vice iis greatest fears', and to 
enitence its b»?st consolations^ ; which restrains even the 
inproaches to guilt', ami yet makes those allowance s for 
nnnitius of our nature', which the Stoic pride denied U> 
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it% but wiiich its real imperfection , and tlie goodnc 
inlinitt'ly Ix'iM'voUMit Creator', so evidently require^ ? 

Bftifk. Tlie mi:id is free^ ; and it lores to exert iis ft 
Any restraint upon it', is a violence done to its natun 
tyrannv', against whicli it has a right to reber. 

Locic. The mind', though free', has a governor "w 
self, which may and ought to limit the exercise of itsfi 
That •overnor'is reason\ 

Bayle, Yes' : — hut reason', like other governors 
policy more dcpcMident upon uncertain caprice', than x 
l^xed laws\ And if that reason', which rules my r 
jours', has hapj)encd to set up a favoivite notion', it 
submits lmpU«>it)y to if, but desires that the same 
should be paid to it by ail the rest of mankind\ No' 
that any man m:iy lawfully oppose* this desire in anoti 
that if nc is wise', he will use iiis utmost endeavours i 
it in himself^. 

Locke, Is there not also a weakness of a contrary i 
this yon are now ridiculinj;' ? Do we not often take a • 
in showing; our own poweK, and gratifying our own p 
degrading the notions set up by other men', and ^ 
respected'^^ 

liaifk. I bpli«'ve we do''; and by this means it oft 
p»*ns'i thaf , if c>ni' man builds ancrcoiisecnitesa temp 
ly', another pulls it down\ 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human s<k 
have all temples pulled down' ? 

Bayle, I cannot say that I do\ 

Locke, Yet I find not in your writings any nmrk ol 
tio.'i', to show us which you mean to save"^. 

Ba-jh,. A true philosopher', like an impartial hi 
must be of no s»ect\ 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind i 
sectary', and a total inditt«renc«^ to all r«ilijz;ion'? 

Bayle. With n^gardto morality', 1 was not indifTer 

Iiockc, How could you tln;n be indiflt rcftit with n 
the s'inctions religion gives to morality^? How could 3 
lisli what tends so directly and apparently to wf^aken 
kind the bHief of those sanctions'' ? "Was n(»t this sa 
llio zront interests of virtue to thcj little motives of va 

Bayfe. A man may act indiscreetly', but he cai 
wrong', by df»claring tliaf , which', on a full discussio 
queslion','lie since.i'ely thinks to be tnie\ 

Locke, An entluisiast', who advances doctrines pre 
to society^ or opposes any that are useful to if, has the i 
oropinion^and ttie heat of a disturbed imagination', * 
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iatioD of his fau1t\ But your cool head^ and sound 
aif , can have no such e xcust»\ I kur iw wvy \vttll tlure 




f your wntin^^y vou sap 

duties^, what avails it that in others^, or in the con<hut 
r life', you appeared to rrspt-ct tli«m' ? IIow uumy^ 
ive stronger passions tluin y<Ai had', and are tJrsirous; to 
of tlie curb that restrains them', will lav hold ol \* ur 
ism', to set themselves loost; from all obfigations oFvir- 
V^at ft misfortune is it to have made such a use ofsuch 
'! It would have Ixicn better for you^ and for mankind', 
bad been one of the. dullest of Dutch theologians , or 
•St credulous monk in a Portuguese convent'. The 
of the mind', like those, of fortum^, may he empiuyed 
ersely', as to become a nuisance' and pest\ instead of 
3lInent^ and support to soeietj'. 
it. You are very severe upon me^. — But do you count 
leritf, DO service to mankind', to deliver them fi-om the 
' and frtters of priestcraft', from the deliriuniH of faiiati- 
and from the terrors^ and follies of superstition'? (^on- 
low much mischief these have done to the world^! 
Q the last age', what massacres', what civil wars', what 
sions of eovernment\ what confusion in soric ty', did 
roduce^! Nav',in that we both Xwvd in', though inueh 
ioliffhtened tlian the former', did 1 not see them orca- 
Hotent persecution in my own countrv'r and can you 
me fi>r striking at the root of thes'.* evils' ? 
:e. The rootof tliese evils', you well know', was falfe 
1* : but y^ou struck at the true . Heaven' and hell'are not 
ifferent', than the system of faith I defendi'd', and that 
produced the horrors of which j'ou .speak\ AVhy 




',bthe great art of the most celebnited fre«*-think<!rs-. 
:M;ommend themselves to warm and in'^e.nuous miiuls', 
y strokes of wif, and by arguments reallv ^=troni!;', 
superstition', enthusinsm', and priesteraft\ l>» il', at the 
me', they insidiously throw the colours of tlu'se. uj/on 
' face of true religiijo' . and dress hi-r out in tlnir pirh', 
nali^snant intention t«» render her odious' or dispiebiiY, 
«e who have not penetration enough to dis<'jM-n the 
9 fraud^. Some of them mav have thus deceived 
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themselves', as well as others\ Yet it is certajn', no 1 
ever was written l)y the most acute of these gentlem 
repugnant to priestcraft\ to spiritual tyranny']^ to i 
superstitions^ to all that can tend to disturb or injurt 
as that gospel they so much affect-to despi6e\ 

Baule. Mankind are so made'', that^,when they 1: 
orer-heated', they cannot be brought to a proper temj. 
till they have been over-cooled\ My scepticism niij 
cessary to abate tiie fever* and phrenzy of fake rel 

Locke. A wise prescrii^tion', indeed', to bring on i 
ical state of the niind% (for such a scepticism as ; 
palsy, which deprives the mind of ail vigour, and di 
iiaturaland vital powers^) in order to take off a fevt 
temperance\ ana the milk of the evangelical doctrini 
probably cure^ ! 

Baylc I acknowledge that those medicines", hai 
powcr\ But few doctors apply them untainted witi; 
ture of some harsher drugs , or some unsafe and ] 
nostrums of tlieir own^. 

Locke. What you now say is too true\ — God has 
a most excellent phvsic for the soul', in all its disea 
bad' and interestea physicians^ or ignorimr and 
quacks", administer it so ill to the rest of mankind", t 
of the benefit of it is unhappily lost\ lord lttt: 

CHAPTER VIIL 

PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION 1. 

Cicero against Verres. 

THE time is come". Fathers", when that which 
been wished for", towards allaying the envy yc 




tries", both dangerous to you", and pernicious to the 
that", in prosecutions", men of wealtli are always safe 
er clearly convicted\ 

2 There is now to be brought upon his trial hefor 
the confusion", I hope", of the propagators of Uiis si 




^ ; I mean Caius VerresN I demand justic 
Fathers", upon the robber of the public treasury \ the < 
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Lsia Minor' and Pamphylia", the invader of the rights'' and 
7il^;e8 of Romans', the scourge' and curse of Sicfly\ 
I ulbat sentence is passed upon him which his crimes 
serrt!', your authority', Fathers', will l)e venerable and sa- 
id in the eyes of the public^ : but if his great riches should 
iS joain his fiivouK, I shall still gain one poinf, — to make 
ipnarent to all the world"^, that what was wanting in this 
teyiraB not a crimioal^ nor a prosecutor', but justice' and 
Bonte punishmeut\ 

I To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth', 
at does his quffistorship', the first public employment he 
dr, what does it exhibit , but one continued scene of viUan- 
' ? Cneius Carbo', plundered of the public money by his 
n treasurer^ a consul stripped' and betrayed^ an army de- 
ted' and reduced to want\ a province robbed', the civil and 
ipousn^tsofa people vioIated\ 

i The employment ne held in Asia Minor^ and Pamphy- 
J what ^ it produce but the ruin of those countries^ ? m 
Dch housei^v cities\ ahd temples', were robbed by him^. 
Iiat was bis oooduct in his prstorship here at home^ ? Let 

glundered temples\ and public works neglected', that he 
t I mhf fflr the money intended for canying them on'. 
i witiW88\ How did he discharge the office of a judge^ ? 
t those who suffered by his injustice' answer\ 
\ Buthis prsetorship in Sicily', crowns all his works of wick- 
less', and finishes a lasting monument to his infam}[\ The 
tcbJefs done by him in that unhappy country', during the 
Be years of his i ni^uitous administration',are such',that niany 
orr, under the wisest^ and best of praetors', will not be suffi- 
itto restore things to the condition in which he found them^ : 
it Is notorious', thaf, during tfie time of his tyranny', the Si- 
ms neither enjoyed the protection of their own original 
»' ; of the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman 
ate', upon their coming under the protection of the com- 
nwealth'; nor of the natural and unalienable rights of men\ 
His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three 
ir8\ And his decisions have broken all law\ ail prece- 
if,all right\ The sums he has', by arbitrary taxes' and 
leard-of impositions', extorted from the industrious poor', 
not to be computed\ 

1 T^e most faithful allies of thecommonwealtli', have been 
ited as enemi«js\ Roman citizens have', like slaves', b^en 
: to death with tortures\ The most atrocious criminals', 
money', have been exempted froiii the deserved punish- 
nts' ; and men of the most unexceptionable characteis', 
idemned and banished unheard\ 
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9 The harbours', though sufficiently fortified', and the grtoj 
of strong towns', have been opened to pirates' and ravageff.j 
The sokuery'' and sailors', belonging to a province under tii! 
protection of the commonwealth', have been starved to deatkS 
whole fleets', to the great detriment of the province', suflGmL 
to pensh\ The ancient monuments of either Sicilian'^ or 
man greatness', the statues of heroes' and princes', ^ 
been carried oflT ; and the temples stripped of their 'vr' 

10 Having', by his iniquitous sentences', filled the 
with the most industrious^ and desening of the^ people^ 
then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens li^&e 
strangled in the gaols^ : so that the exclamation', ^* I and&eli- 
zen of Rome' !" which has often', in the most disant regM. 
and among the , most barbarous people', been a proteclkM . 
was of no service to them^ *, but^, on the contrary^, brouglitt 
speedier and a more severe punishment upon them\ " ^ : 

111 ask now', Verres', what thou hast to advance a^aii) 
this charge^ ? Wilt tiiou pretend to deny if ? Wilt tiiou nl 
tend, that any thing false , that even any thing aggravatea',! 
alleged against thee' ? Had any prince^ or any state^, ttati 
mitted the same outrage against the privilege of Roman c&\ 
sens', should we not tnink we had sufficient ground for dtf ! 
mandin^ satisfaction'? j 

IS W hat punishment oughf , then', to be inflicted upoBij 
tyrannical and wicked praetor', who dared', at no greater A" , 
tance than Sicily', within si^ht of the Italian coasf , to put to tb 
infamous death of crucifixion', that unfortunate ana innocerf 
citizen', Publius Gavius Cosanus', only for his having assertei 
his privilege of citizenship', and declared his intention of af 
pealing to the justice of nis country', against the cruel o^ 
pressor', who bad unjustly confined him in prison at Sj» 
cuse', whence he had just made his escape^ ? ' 

13 The unhappy man', arrested as he was going to embsk ; 
for his native country', is brought before the wicked pnetfl*- 
With eyes darting furv\ and a countenance distorted lAj 




come to Sicily as a spy\ 

14 It was in vadn tnat the unhappy man cned ouf , ** 1 1* 
a Roman citizen^: I have served under Lucius Pretius^,ifii 
is now at Panormus', and will attest my innocence^." TO 
blood-thirsty pretor', de^f to all he coula urge in his owd^ 
fence', ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted) 

1 5 Thus', Fithers'j was an innocent Roman citizen pubfidj 
mangied with scourtLing' , whilst the only words he utten* 
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amidst liis crud suffmnjjs^, were^," I am a Roman citizen^ I" 
Willi tht'St; \iv. h(>}>f:d to (ifi'end himself fmm vioknce' and in- 
l':iixiy\ But «f so little service was tiiis privilt-.j^e to him% thaf , 
whiie he was tlius assertin;; his citizenshif/, the order was 
^iv«D for Ills execution^ — for his execution upon the crossM 

18 O liberty^ I — O sourid once deli<;htrul to ev*;ry Roman 
mitl — O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship^ I — once sa- 
: etii^l — now trampled upon^ ! — But what then^! Is it come 
i-tl^ttb' ? Shall an mferior magistrate^, a governor, who holds 
hH whole power of the Roman people , in a Roman prov- 
.'/ice', within siglit of Italy', bind\ »cours;e% torture witn fir<? 
'and red-hot plates of iron , and at last put to the infamous 
dvath of the cross', a Roman citizen '? 




justice 
fwintry', restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a 
4n'».ister','whor, in confidence of his riches', strikes at the root 
of i berty^, aodf sets mankind at defiance' ? 

i i .. I conclude with expressini; my hopes', that your wis- 
'iii. u^ and justice', Fathers', will nof, by suffering the atro- 
. ciou>< and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to escape 
fiue puDishmenf, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
'9tal subversion of authority', and the introduction of gene- 
"di auarchy' and coDfusion\ cioeeo's orations. 

SECTION II. 

^JpKch ^f Adherbal io the Boman Senate, imploring thtir 

protection against Jugurtiia. 

VaTH£AS ! 

IT is known to you', that king Micipsa', my father^, on his 
dtv'.lb-bed', leFt in charj^e to Ju^urtha', his adontcd son', 
ionf'iiictly with my unfortunate brother irutinpHal and my- 
leU^, the children at his own body', the administration of the 
kingdom of Numidia', directing us to consider the senate^ and 
people of Rome' as proprietors of it\ lie charged us vo uye 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman com- 
monwealth^ ; assuring us^ that your protection would prove 
ft defence against all wr.'mies' ; and would be instead of ar- 
mies^ fortificiitions', and tnuisures". 

2 While my brother^ and I', were thinking of nothing but how 
Id rezulate ouwelves according to the directions of our de- 
ceased fathei^— J ugurtha' — l!}e most infamous of mankind' ! — 
breiUcing through all ties of gratitude^ and of common hu- 
manity , and trampling on the autlioritv of the Roman corn- 
ed Oi^ 



i 
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mon wealth', procured the murder of my unfortunate brotiu 
and has driven me from my throne^ and native country', thoi 
he knows I inherit', from my grandfather Massinissa', and i 
father Micij)sa', the friendship' and alliance of the Romai 
S For a prince to be reduced', by villany', to my distresE 
circumstances', is calamity enougn^ ; but my misfortunes i 
heightened by the consideration' — that 1 find myself obfi| 
to solicit your assistance', Fathers', for the services done j 
by my ancestorsv,not for any I have been able to render y 
in my own persoa . Jugurtna has put it out of my povwr 
deserve any thing at your hands^ ; and has forced melr( 
burdensome', before 1 could be useful to you\ 

4 And yef , if I had no plea', but my undeserved misei^* 
a once powerful prince', the descendant of a race of illustiw 
monarchs', now', without any fault of my own', destitute 
every supporf, and reduced to the necessit3r of b^gii^ fi 
eign assistance', against an enemy who has seized my tWN 
and my kingdom' — if my unequalled distresses were al 
had to plead' — it would become the greatness of the Robm 
commonwealth', to protect the injured', and to check the ti 
umph of daring wickedness' over helpless innocence\ 

5 But', to provoke your resentment to the utmost^, Jngu 
tha has driven me from the very dominions', which tbeaei 
gte'' and people of Rome', gave to my ancestors^ ; and'yfro! 
which', my grandfather^ and my father', underyourumbnigi 
expelled Syphax' and the Carthaginians\ Thus', Fatben 
your kindness to our family is defeated' ; and Jugurtha', 
injuring me', throws contempt upon you\ 

6 O wretched prince^ ! On cruel reverse of fortune^! ( 
father Micipsa^ ! Is this the consequence of tljy generositj 
that he', whom thy goodness raised to an equality with u 
own children', should be the murderer of thy childreo 
Musf, then', the royal house of Numidia always be a see 
of havoc and blood' ? 

7 While Carthage remained', we suffered', as was to 
expected', all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks 
our enemy near^ ; our only powerful ally', the Roman coi 
monwealth', at a distance\ When that scourge of Afri(Ja ii 
no more', we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of esta 
lished peace^. Suf, instead of peace', behold the kingdc 
ofNumidia drenched with royal blood^! and the only sur 
ving son of its late king', flying from an adopted murdere 
and seeking that safety in foreign parts', which he canii 
command m his own kingdom". 

« Wiiither'— -Oh' ! whither shall 1 fly^ ? If I return to t 

royal paJace of day ancestors', my father's throne is seiz 

• ^ d^ 
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he murderer of my brother\ "What can I thi^rp expect^, 
(hat Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue^ in ray l»lood^ those 
L^ which are now reeking with my brother's\^ If I were 
\y for refuge^ or for assistance' to any other court', from 
at prince can I 'hope for protection', if the Roman com- 
owealth give nie up^ ? From my own family^ or friends', 
live no expect;itions\ 

B My royal father is no moro\ He is heyond ihc reach of 
ileoce',aMd out of hearin<^of the complaints of his unhan- 
iiMi\ Were iiiy brot her alive', our mutual symjiathy would 
mme alltrviati(m\ But he is hurried out oi life , in hi3 
iy youth', by tlie very hand which should have been the 
tlo injure any of tlie royal family of Numidia\ 

Th^ bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
ted to be in my interest^. Some have been destroyed by 
lingering torment of the cross^. Others have been given 
cy to w'ild beasts'' ; and their anguish made the sport of 

1 more cruel than wild beasts\ If there l>e any yet aliv*^', 
' are shut up in dungeons', there to drag out a life more io- 
rable than aeatii itself \ 

I Look down', illustrious s(»nator8 of Rome' ! from that 
;ht of power to which you are raised', on the unexampled 
resses of a prince', who is', by the cruelty of a wicked in- 
leK, become an outcast from all mankind\ Let not the 
%y insinuations of him who returns murd«?r^ for adoption', 
judiee your judgraent\ Do not listen to the wretcn who 
butchered the son^ and relations of a king', who gave hun 
"er to sit on the same throne w ith his own sons\ 

I I have been informed', that he labours by his emissaries 




the time comes', when the due vengeance from above 
1 overtake him', he will then dissemble as I do\ Then 
who now', hardentid in wickedness', triumphs over tliose 
imhis violence has laid low', will', in bis turn', feel distress^', 

suffer for his impious ingratitude to my father', and his 
Kl-thirsty cruelty to my brother\ 

J Oh murdered^ butchered brother^ ! Oh dearest to my 
i^ — now gone for ever from my sight^ ! — but why should 
nent his death^ ? He is', indeed', deprived of the blessed 
\ of lieave,n\ of life\ and kingdom', at once', by the very 
on who ought to have been the first to hazard his own 
in defenceof any one of Micipsa's family\ But', asthings 
, mv brother is not so much deprived of these comforts', 



1 
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as delivered from terror^, from flight\ from eifile', 
endless train of miseries which render life to nie a 1 

14 He lies full low^, ^ored with wounds', and festeri 
own blood\ But he lies in peace\ He feels none of the 
which rend my soul with agony^ and distraction^ wl: 
set up a sp«-ctacle to all mankind', of the uncertainty o 
aifairs^. So far from having it in my power to 'pu 
murderer', I am not master of the means of securing 
life\ So far from being in a condition to defend my I 
from the violence of the usurper', I am obliged to a 
foreign protection for my own per8on\ 

15 Fathers" ! Senators of Rome" ! the Arbiters of i 
to you I fly for refuse from the murderous- fury o 
tha\ — By your affection for your children'' ; by youi 
your country^ ; by your own virtues'' ; by the majest 
Koman commonwealth'' ; by all that Is sacred', and a 
dear to you'— deliver a wretched prince from und< 
unprovoked injury" ; and save the kingdom of Numidii 
18 your own property", from being the prey of violenc 
pation', and cruelty\ sal 

SECTION III. 

The Apostle Paul's noble defence before Fe stus fy A 

AGRIPPA said unto Paul", thou art permitted 
for thyseir, — ^Then Paul stretched fortli his ha 
answered for himself \ I think myself happy', kinj 
}vi", because I shall answer for myself this day befoi 
concerning all the things whereof! am accused by th 
especially^, as I know thee to be expert in all custc 
o uestions' which are among the Jews\ WherefoBe 1 
tnee to hear me patiently\ 

2 My manner of life from my youth', which w. 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem', know all th 
who knew me from the beginning', ^if they would 
that after the straitest sect of our religion', I lived a P 
And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the 




3 Why should it be thought a thing incredible w 
that God should raise the dead^? I verily thought witli 
that I ought to do many tilings contrary to the name 
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ist thcra\ And 1 often punished them in every 
, and compelled them to blaspheme^ ; and behig 
f mad against them', I persecuted them even unto 
?s\ 

I went to Damascus^, with authority^ and com- 
ra the chief priests^, at mid-day^, O king' ! I saw 
a light from lieaven", above the brightness of the 
g round about me', and thc^m who journeyed with 

when we were- all fallen to the earth', I heard a 
king to me and saying', in the Hebrew tongue', 
', why persecutestthou me^ ? It is hard for thee to 
t the prioks^. And I said', who lu-t thou\ Lord^ ? 
lied', 1 am Jesus whom thou persecutest^. 

je', and stand upon thy feet^ : for' I have appeared 
this purpose', to make thee a minister^ and a wit- 
of these things which thou hast seen', and of those 
lich I will appear to thee^ ; delivering thee from the 
id from the Gentiles', to whom I now send thee', 
iir eyes', and to turn them from darkness^ to light', 
he power of Satan' to God^ ; that they may receive 
) or sins', and inheritance amongst them who ar6 
)y faith that is in me^. 

3upon', O king Agrippa' ! I was not disobedient to 
ly vision^ ; but showed first to them of Damascus^ 
iisalem\ and through all the coasts of Judea\ and 
i Gentib's', that tliey should repenr, and turn to 
io works m«'.et for repen tmce^. For these causes^ 
aught me in the temple' , and went about to kill 
ing', however', obtained help from God', I contin- 
day', witnessing both to smair and greaf , saying 
lings than those which the prophets^ and Mosey 
hould come^ ; that Christ should suffer^ ; that he 
he first who should rise from the dead' ; and that 
how light to the people', and to the Gentiles\ 

8 he thus spoke for liimself, Frstus said', with a 
', "Paul', tliou art beside thyself^; much learning 
thee rnad\" But he replied', I am not mad', most 
us' ; but speak the words of truth' and sobernes8\ 
ng knoweth thes«i things', before whom 1 also speak 
am persuaded that none of these things are hidden 
: for this thing was not done in a comer'. King 
believest thou the prophets' ? I know that thou 
Then Ap;rippa said to Paul', "Almost thou per- 
» to be a Christian\" And Paul replied', ** I would 
liat not only thou', but also all that hear me this 
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day', wcro both ahiiost', aiid altogether bucu «-^ a am', j 
tlicse bouds\"* acts xk 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield's speech in Uie House of Peers, 1770,i 
bill for prcvenling the delays of justice, by claiming ikef 
lege of Parliament 

MY LORDS, 

WHEN I consider the importance of this bill to 
lordships^, I am not surprisp.d it has taken up mj 
of your considerHtion\ It is a biir, indeed^ of uo CBBj 




111 Its own c;iuse\ 

2 There is something implanted in the breast of mf. 
attached to self V^ tenacious of privilt»^es once obtained',! 
in such a situation^, either to discuss with impartialitT\>lf( 
ride with justic«% has ever been held the summit of aBlMi 
virtue\ The bill now m (|uestion', puts your lordships ist 
very predic<uiient^ ; and I have no doubt the wisdom off 
flecisioii will convince the world', that where self-inten'fA 
justice', are in opposite scales', the latter will ever prepoil 
ate with your lordi*hips\ 
Privile 




country', that the membei-s of both hoiiiu's should he firt 

their persons', in cases of civil suits'" : for there may ca 

time when tlie safety^ and wiilfare' of this whole cni| 

may depend ujion th'eir attendance in parliament'. I ai 

from advising any measure that would in future endann 

stiite'^ : but the bill bet'ore your lonlsliips has', I am coimi 

no such tendency ; for it exprt^sslv siv.ures the perw 

members of either house in ^11 civil suits\ 

4 This being the case', I confess', wlieu I see manTl 

lords', for whose judgment 1 have a very great resppxt ,* 

iiig up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely to fad 

the recovery of just^ and legal d'bts', 1 am astonished 

amaz(;d\ 

* How happy wa« this errent Apof^tle, even in the mo.«t perilop* riirumf 
Thoug^h under boodk and' oppression, bit mind viitx Tree, aiiti ruiMit afiovi 
fnAT of man. Wilb what dignity and coni}to<nirc flo«fl» ht* dercnd him^ 
the noble cause be had effpoused j v, hilst he dispidvs iht* nuwt o(M»|H>ntion 
(jrenerous feolingfSf fur those who were fctrangrfs lo tlie ttililimc relij 
which he wa»- animated! 
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,1 ilouht not', op[)osc the bill upon public principles^: 
Id not wish to iusjnuate/, that private interiist had the 



'uight ill their deterraination\ 



hfi bill h«ns l>een frequently proposed'', and as frequently 
iscarried^ : hut it was always lost in the lower house'. 

........ . .. .v .. .. 




lie noble lords as well acquainted as I am% with but 
ie dilliculties'^ and delays' occiisioned in the courts of 
', under pretence of privilege', they would nof, nay', 
ould nor, oppose tliis bill\ 

have waitiKi with patio- • e to hear what arpunents 
be urged against this bilh ; but I have waited in vain^ : 
ith ia', there is no argument that can weijijh against it\ 
ustice^and expediency of the bilK, are such as render it 
rident^. It is a proposition of that nature", which can 
r be weakened by argument", nor entangled with soj»h- 
Much', indeed", has been said by some noble lords", 
\ wisdom of our ancestors", and how difTcrcntly they 
ht from us\ They not only decreed", that privilege 
I prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the sit- 
f parliament", but likewise granted protection to the 
ervants of members^. I shall say nothing on the wis- 
fourancestoi*s^; it might perhaps appear invidious^: that 
necessary in the present case\ 

shall only sav", tliat the nobte lords who flatter them- 
with the weight of that reflection", should remember", 
s drcumstanc«'S alter", things themselves should alter\ 
srly", it was not so fashionable either for masters^ or ser- 
to run in debt\ as it is at present". Formerly", we were 
lat great comm«Tcial nation we are at present' ; nor 
rly were merchants^ and manufacturers members of 
nent as at present\ The case is now very different^ : 
lerchants^and manufacturers" are", with great propriety", 
(1 members of the lower house\ 

ommerce having thus got into the legislative body of the 
3m", privilege must l)e. done away^. ^^ e all know", that 
;ry soul^ and essence" of trade", are regular payments^ : 
id experience teaches us", that there are men", who will 
ake tncir rejrular payments without tlie compulsive pow- 
beJaH'5\ The iaw'then ought to\ie. ecyuaW^' o'^^i.wXa'^ 



\; 
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Any exemption to particular inen\ or particular ra 
is^ in a iiae^ and commercial country^, a sole< 
grossest nalure''. 

9 But I will not trouble your lordships with ar 
tliat^, which is sufficiently evident without any^. 
say a few words to some noble lords', who fores 
convenience^ from the persons of their servants b* 
be arrested\ One noble lord observes', That th 
of a peer may be arrested', while he is driving li 
the House', and tbat^^ consequently^, he will n€ 
attend his aut}' in parhan)ent\ If this were aett 
pen', there are so many methods by which the mc 
still get to the House', that I can hardly think the 
serions hi his objection\ 

h \nother noble peer said', Thaf, by this bill 
los;. u . most valuable' and honest servants\ Tl 
be k contradiction in terms^ : for he can neither b 
servanf, nor an honest man', who g;ets into deb 
is neither able nor willing to paj'', till compelled 
If my servanf, by unforeseen accidents', has ^o 
and I still wish to retain him', I certainly would 
iiiand\ But upon no principle of liberal legislatioi 
can my servant have a title to set his creditors i 
while', for forty shillings only', the honest trades] 
torn from his family', and locked up in a gaol\ 
fttrous injustice^ ! I flatter myself, howevei-', the 
tion of this day', will entirely put an end to all 1 
proceedings for the future', by passing into a law 
under your lordships' consideration\ 

III now com«i to speak upon whaf , indeed', I 
gladly avoided', had I not been particularly pointe 
uart I have taken in this bill\ It has been said', 
lord on my left hand', that I likewise am runnin; 
popularity\ If the noble lord means by populari 
plause bestowed by aft«!r-ages on good and virtu 
I have long been struggling in that race^ : to wh 
all-trying time can alone determine\ 

12 But if the noble lord means that mushroom 
which is raised without merir, and lost without 
is much mistaken in his opinion\ I defy tiie n 
point out a single action of my life', in which th( 
of the times ever had tlie smallest influence on n 
nations\ I thank God, I have a more permanen 
rule for my conduct^ — the dictates of my own b 

ISThose who have foregone that pleasing advise 
up tbeirmind to be the alav.e o^ ev^iv v^^xxVm \m 
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'U'.relj pity^ • I pity them still more', if their vanity leads them 
"-o mistake the shouts of a moh' for the trumpet of fame\ — 
Experience might infonu them^that many', who have hvxn 
Saluted with the hu^is gf a crowd one dav', have received 
their execrations the next' ; and manj'', who%l)y the popularity 
of iLjir times', have heen held up as spotli'ss patriots^, have', 
nerertfaeless^ appeared npon tlie historian's paiire', when trutii 
jhaBtriiunphed over delusion', the assassins of liberty\ 

14 Why then the notile lord can think I am ambitious of 

frescntpopuiaritY'jthat echo of follvN« ';1 shadow of renown', 
am at a loss to determine\ Besiaes^ I do not know that the 
li:ll now before your lonlships', will Im^ popular^ : it depends 
much upon the caprice of the day\ It may not be popular 
to compel people to pay their debts^ ; and', m that c? . tlie 
l^resent must be a very unpopular bill\ 

15 It may not be popular either to take away any or the 
Jpri^ileges of parliament^ ; for I very well remember', and 
Xnany of your wrdshins may rememtJer', that', not long ago', 
^he popular cry was lor the extension of privile$re^ ; and so 
MsiT aid they canr it at that time', that it was said', tJie privilege 
jproteeted memo4!rs even in criminal actions^ ; nay', such was 
"Bie power of popular prejudices over weak minus,' that the 
•^ery decision of some of the courts', were tinctured with that 
,.^oetrine\ It was undoubtedly an almminable doctrine^. 1 

bought so then', and I think so still^ : but', nevertheless', it 
'^ras a popular doctrine', and came immediately from those 
"^who are called the friends of liberty^ ; how deser\'edl}'', time 
"^wl! Bhow\ 

16 True liberty', in my opinion', c^n only exist when justice 




pUDishraent due to his crimes^ ? The laws of this country allow 
«f no place\ nor any employment', to be a sanctuary for 
-crimes^; and where l have the honour to sit as judge', neither 
loyal fiiYour\ nor popular applause', shall protect the guilty\ 
17 I have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
much of your lordships' time^ ; and 1 am sorry & bill', n^ueht 




much to the equal distribution of justice as the prescnf , re- 
qmres with your lordships but venr little support'. 
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SECTIOI* V. 

Jin addrtss to young persoim, 

IINTENlf , in this addr«ss, to show you tht^ ii 
lM*.git)ning early to give serious attention to j 
As soon as you are capable of reflection, you rr 
that there is a right and a wrong in human actioi 
that those who are bom with the same advanta); 
are not all equally jirosperous in the course o< 
some of thnm, by wise and steady conduct, vtta: 
in tlie world, and pass their days with comfort 
others, of the same rank, by mean and vicious b( 
feit the advantages of their birth ; involve thems* 
misery ; and end in being a disgrace to their i 
burden on society. • 

2 Early, then, may you learn, that it is not or 
condition in which you find younelves placet 
part which you are to act, that your welfare or 
your honour or infamy, depends. Now, wh<in 
act that part, what can be of i^eater moment, 1 
late your plan of conduct with the most serii 
b<jfore you have yet committed any fatal or in\ 
rors ? 

3 If, instead of exerting reflection for this ^ 
pose, you deliver yourselves up, at so critical a t 
and pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any vi 
humour, or to attend to any pursuit except tli 
ment ; if you allow yourselves to flo it loose an 
the tide of life, ready to receive any direction w 
rent of fashion may chance to give you ; wliatca 
to follow from sucn beginning ? 

4 While so many around you, are undergoing 
sequences of a like Indiscretion, for what reason s! 
consequences extend to you ? Shall you attain t 
out that preparation, and escape dangers with 
caution, which are required of others? Shall ha 
up to you, of its own accord, and solicit a'ou 
\vhen, to the rest of mankind, it is the fruit of Ion 
and the acquisition of labour and care ? 

5 l3eceive not yourselves Vfith those arrog; 
Whatever be your rank, Provide.nce will not, fi 
re\ erse its established order. The Author of yo 
enjoined you to " take heed to your ways ; t< 
paths of your feet ; to remember your Creator ii 
vour youtli.^* 

" 6 He iiath decreed, t\\a.t tViery onXy ^'^ vfVvc^ ^« 
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V^m, shall find it; that fools shall be afflicted, because of 
thdr transjgressions ; and that whoever refuseth instruction^ 
shall destroy his own soul/' By listening to these adnioni- 
tionS| aud tempering the vivacity of youth with a proper mix- 
tion of serious thought, you may ensure cheerfulness for the 
' - Ittt of life ; but by delivering yourselves up at present to 
! I^ddinesfi and levity, you lay the foundation of histing heavi- 
of heart 



: ; 7 When you look forward to those plans of life, which 

f^ "^SAer your circumstimces have suggested, or your friends 

have proposed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that in 

.Qvder to pursue them with advantage, some previous disci- 

l^^ne a requisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be your 

^{irofeMOD, no education is inore necessary to your success, 

^t'baD the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. — 

.^This 18 the universal preparation for every character, and 

every station in life. 

8 Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. In 
Nhe usual course of human aifairs, it will be found, that a 

f»1ain understanding, joined with acknowledged worth, con- 
^ti'ibutes more to prosm^ity, tlian the !)ri;;h.test parts wjthout 
probity or honour. vVhethf.r science or business, or pub- 
liclifc, be your aim, virtue still enters, for a principal share, 
into all those great departments of soci(>,ty. it is connected 
with eraineuce, in every liberal art ; with re})utation, in every 
branch of fair and useful business ; with distinction, in every 
public station. 

9 The vigour which it give^ the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to character ; the generous sentiments which it 
breathes ; the undaunted snirit which it inspires ; the ardour 
of ^eence which it quickens ; the freedom wliich it pro- 
•2urC8 from pernicious and dishonourable avocations ; are the 
foundations of all that is highly honourable, or greatly suc- 
cessful among men. 

10 Wliatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now 
poaiKss, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their sinning 
with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fairest 
form, if it be suspected that nothing witliin, corresponds to 
the pIcHBing appearance witliout. Short are the triumphs of 
wit, whi^n it is supposed to bcthe vehicle of malice. 

1 1 By whitever mo^ns you may at first attract the attention, 
you ran hol*' the esto.em,'and secure the hearts of others, only 
Dvami;*blo<lispositions,andtheaccoraplishmentsof themind. 
'These are the qiiaiities whose influence will last, when the 

imtrc of till that once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

Li {lid) 



C 
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12 Tjt't not tlion the seiison of youth be hnrren of 
meuts, so <'sst*ntial to }our ftiturt; tWicity and hum 
is the serd-linu^ of life ; ami acconling to " what 
you shall reap." Your ehanicter is now, uiide.r E 
sistince, of your own forming ; your fate is, in sor 
ure,put into your own hand8/ ^ 

IS Vour nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits 
estjhlishe<l their doniinfon. Pn-judicea have not 
pied your understitndin^. The World has not lia 
contract and debase your ad'turt ions. Ail your n 
more vigorous, dJHejnbarnisseJ, and free, tJian tli 
at any future jw-riod. 

1 i Whatever impulse you now give to your d« 
passions, the din'ction is likely to'continue. It will 
channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may t 
ils everlasting issue. Consider, then, the emplo; 
this important |)enod, as the highest trust which : 
be committed to you ; as in a great measure, decisiv 
happiness in time, and in eternity. 

15 As in the succ<'ssion of the seasons, each, by th 
ble laws of nature, affects the productions of what 
course ; so, in human lif<*, every period of our ago, 
as it is well or ill spent, in/1nt*nces the happin«'ss oft 
is to follow. Virtuous vouth, gradually brings fo 
complished and flourisbing manhood ; and siich i 
passes of itselt, without uneasiness, into respectable 
(juil old age. 

16 But when nature is turned out of its rejrulj 
disorder takrs place in the moral, jusl as in tiie 
world. If th(^ spring put forth no blossoms, in sum 
will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit: so. if 
trifled aw:iy without improvement, manhood will pr 
oontempti]»le, and old age misiTablo. If the bt^gi 
life have been " vanity," its latter end can scarce 
other than " vexition of spirit." 

17 I shall fmish this address, with calling your nt 
that di^pendenee on the blessing of Heaven, which, 
your endeavours aft(.'rJmprov»»ment, j'ou ought com 
preserve. It is too common with the youuji, even \ 
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nan virliir, unsnpportf^d by religion, is equal to the 
itiiutions which often occur in life. 
y tlie shock of temptation, how frcguentJy haTc the 
tuous intentions been overthro^i^ ? Under the preas- 
lisaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk ? 
I^od, and every perfect gift, is from above." Wis- 
1 virtue, as well as ^ riches and honour, come from 
Destitute of his favour, you are in no better »tuation, 
your boasted abilities, than orphans left to wander in 
i^ss desert, without any ^ide to conduct them, or 
Iter to cover them from the gathering storm, 
orre^t, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect 
t your hajipiness can be independent of Him who 
BU. By faitn and repentance, apply to the Redeemer 
Torld. By piety and prayer, seek the protection of 
I of heaven. 

conclude with the solemn words, in which a great 
lelivered his dying charge to his son : words, which 
oung person oiight to consider as addressed to hunself, 
engrave dpeply on his heart : " Solomon, my son, 
liou the God of thy fathers ; and srrve him with a 
lieart, atid with a wflling mind. For the Lord search- 
leiarts, and understandeth all the ima^nations of the 
s.* If thou sr.ek him, he will be found of tliee ; but if 
sake him, he will cast tiiee off for ever." blair. 



CHAPTKR IX. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION 1. 

Karthquake at Calabria, iv iheye/tr 1638. 

ccount of this dreadful e<'urtliquHke', is g:iven by f he 
ebrnted father Kirchf*r\ It happened whilst he wasoii 
icy to visit Mount TKfna', and the rest of ihe wond(.TS 
:owarcls the South of Ualy\ Kirrher is considiTed', 
lars', as one of the j;roatest prodijnes of learnihg\ 
5 hin* 
e ord< 
the 

ty ', at th«-, pn»montory of Felorua\ Our destination 
the fit y of Kuphsemia^ in Calalma' , where we had 
isinossto transact' , ana where we designed to tarry 
i\ linui^. 

»wt;v«'v', Providence sf'omed wiHini; to cross our design*; 
were of)lig«*.d to continue three days at Pelorus'. 
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on account of the weather^ ; and though we ofteitput oott 
sea', yet we were as often driven biu'k\ At leiigthV wearie 
wit!i the delay', we resolved to prosecute our voj'age^ : and* 
althou<^h the sea seemed more than usually agitatca, « 
ventured forwnrd\ 

3 "The i^ulfofCharybdis', which we approached% 
whirled round in such a manner', as to form a vast 




t«;»;other with the dreadful noise\ and the sulphurous. ilfk 
which was strongly perceived', filled me with apprehfloivijfi 
that some more dreadful calamity was impending. - 

4 "The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual anpip 
ance^ : thiw who have seen a lake in a violent shower ofiM'- 
covered all ov?r with bubl)les', will conceive som^d^ ofli 




ii(^ht be supposed to put all n:iture thus into motUKi\ I 
therefore warned «Tiy e.o up inions', that an e^irthquake wasf 
proichitijij^ ; and', after some time', making for the shore wB 
all possible diIi5'Mice',wf' landed at Ti'op.'^a', happy ^dtbaflk' 
ful for liHving escaped the threatening dangers oftlie8ea\ 

5 " But our triumphs at land were of short duration^; fcj 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits' CoIlege^ in that^r 
when our cars were stunned with a horrid sound", resembot 
that of an infinite numhor of chariots', driven fiercely ft^ 
ward^ ; the wheels rattling', and the thongs crackinff\ Sfl« 
after this', a most dreadful earthquake ensued^ ; the wlw^ 
tract upon which we stood stiemed to vibrate', as if we'iWW 
in thti scale of a balance that continued wavering\ Thbnw- 
tion', however', soon grew more violent^ ; and being nolonpr 
able to keep njy ley;s', I was thrown prosti-at?^ upon the srpund^. 
In the mean time', the universal ruin round me", r^iovM 
my amazement\ 

6 " The, crash of falling houscs\ the tottering of to wer9\ W 
tlie groaMS of the dying', all contributed to raise my terror' 
and despijir\ On every side of me', 1 saw nothing but a 
scone of ruin ; and danger threatening wherever I shooid 
fl y\ 1 recommended myse^lf to God', as my last great refuge) 

7 " At that liour', O how vain was every sublunary hapfR- 
ness^ ! Wealth', honour\ empire\ wisdom', all mere vaiAh 
fcounds', and as emuty as 1 he bul>bl(^s of t he deep^ ! Just standing 
.on the threshold oniternity', nothing but God was my plwisure* 
^d the nearer I ai>proached', 1 only loved him ttie oiore\ 
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.Tsome tune', however', finding tli.it I rrmaincd un- 
dst tin? genenil concussion', i resolved to venture for 
nd running as fast as I could^ I reucliod Uie shore', 
t terrifie.d out of my reason\ I did not seaitrii loii^ 
I found tile boat in wliieh I had landi'd'', and my 
nsalso', whose terrors were even greater than mine*^. 
ing was not of that kiiid% where every one is desi- 
iing his own happy esca)ie^ ; it was all silence', and a 
rejid of impending terrors\ 

wing this seat of desolation', we prosecuted our 
i>ng the coast^; and the next day came to Rochetta", 
: landed', although the earth still continued in vii»- 
aons^. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn', when 
once more obliged to return to the boat^ ; and', in 
fan hour', we saw the greater part of the town\and 

which wp had put up', dashed to tlie ground', bu- 

inhabitants beneatii toe ruins^. 
I this manner', proceeding onward in our little ves- 
Dg no safety at land', and yef , from the smallness of 
, nanng hut a very dangerous continuance at sea', 
gth landed at Lonizium , a Citstle midway between 
ind Euphffmia', the city to which', as I said before', 
bbund^. Here', wherever I turned my eyes', noth< 
enes of ruin^ and horroK appean^d^ ; towns^ and cas- 
led to tlie ground^ ; Stromboli', though at sixty miles 

belchiu'^ forth flames in an unusual manner', and 
ise which I could distinctly hear\ 
lit my attention was quickly turned from more re- 
contiguous dangcr\ The rumbling sound of an 
ing earth(iuake', which we by this time were grown 
d with', alarmed us for the consequence^^ ; it every 
«eemed to grow^ louder', and to approach nearer\ 
e on which we stood now began to shake most 
p : so that being unable to stand', my companions 
ight hold of whatever shrub grew next to us', anf*. 
I ourselves in tliat manner\ 

fler some tim<».', this violent paroxysm ceasing^, we 
)d up', in order to prosecute our voyage to Eupho;- 
ch lay within sight\ In the mean time', while we 
taring for this purpose', I turned my eyes towards 
luit ciMild see only a frightful dark cloud', tliat seem - 
. upon the place\ This the more surprised us', as 
er was so very sercne\ 

e Avaited', therefore', till the cloud bad passeda w y^ : 
h\]f: i o look for the cily', it was totally sunk\ W'n - 

t< 11' ! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake' was 
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seen where itstood\ We looked about to find'Bom 
that could tell us of its sad catastrophe^ but could see m 
son\ All was become a melancnoly solitude^ ; a set 
hideous desolation^. 

14 " Thus proceeding pensively along', in quest of 
human being that could give us a little informatioifi 
length saw a boy sitting by the shore', and ap}>earing 
lied with terror\ Of him', therefore', we inquired cw 
ing tlie fate of the city^ ; but he could not be prevailed 
give us an answ«»r\ 

15 " We entreated him', with every expression of ti 
ncss^ and pity' to tell us^ ; but bis senses were quite wn 
in the contemplation of the danger he had escaped\ 1 
fered him some victuals', but he seemed to loatb the 
We still persisted in our offices of kindness^ ; but fai 
pointed to the place of the city', like one out of his sc 
and then', running up into the woods', was never hes 
after\ Such was the fate of the city of Euphsemia^. 

IG "As we continued our melancholy course aloi 
shore', the whole coast', for the space of two hundred ; 
presented nothing but the remains of cities^ and men'si 
ed', without a habitation', over the jlields\ Proccedia 
along', we at length ended our distressful voyage by ai 
at Naples', after naving escaped a thousand dangers b 
sea' and land V goldsm: 

SECTION 11. 
Letter from Pliny to Geminius. 

DO we not sometimes observe a sort of |>eople', 
though tbey are themselves under the abject do: 
of every vice', show a kind of malicious resentment agai 
errors of others', and are most severe upon those who; 
most resemble' ? yef, surely a lenity of disposition', < 
persons who have the least ocxsasion for clemency them 
IS of all virtues the most becoming\ 

2 The highest of all characters', in my estimation', 
who is as ready to pardon the errt)rs of mankind', as if h 
every day guilty or some himself ; and', at the same ti 
cautious of committing a fault', as if he never forgav 
It is a rule then wliich we should', upon all occasibm 
private^ and public', most re,lig:iousiy observe^*, "to be 
rahle to our own failings', while we treat those of the 
the world with tenderness^; not excepting even such 
give none but themselves\'^ 

3 1 shall', perhaps', be asked', who it is that has givei 
HjoD to these reflections^. Knovf \Scv^tv \SvaX. ^ c«c\a^ 
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biy^ — but of that when we meef — ^thou«;h', upon second 
>ughts'9 not even then^ ; lest', whilst I condemn and expose 
& coBdiKt', I shall act counter to that maxim I particuiarl v 
cominend\ Whoever', therefore', and whatever he is', shall 
main in silence^ : for though there may be some use', per- 
Lps', in setting a mark upon the man', lor the sake of exam- 
.€!', there will be more', however', in sparing him', for the 
ike of hamanity\ Farewell\ melmoth's pliny. 

SECTION 111. 

effer/rom Pliny io3lARCELLiNrs on the death of an amia" 

hie young woman, . 

r WRITE this under tlic utmost oppression of sorrow^ : the 
L youngest daughter of my friend Fund anus', is dead^ ! 
[iever surely was tliere a more agreeable', and more amia We 
oung person', or one who better deserved to have enjoyed a 
tof[^, I had almost said', an immortal life^ ! She had' ail the 
iMlom ofage^and discretion of a matron', joined with youth- 
il sweetness' and virgin modesty^. 

2, With what an ens;aging fondness did she behave to her 
lher\' How kindly and respectfully receive his friends^ ! How 
ITectionately treat all those who', in their respective offices', 
ad the cane' and education of lier^ I She employed much of 
er time in reading', in which she discovered j^reat strength of 
idgment^; she indulged herself in few diversions', and those 
nth much caution\ With what forbearance^ with what pa- 
ence\ with what counige', did she endure her last illness^ ! 

S She complied with all the directions ofherphysiciaiis\; 
le encouraged her sister^, and her father^ ; and', when :«I1 hei 
trength of body was exhausted', supported herself by the 
ingle vigour of her mind\ That', indeed', continued', even 
) her last moments', unbroken by the pain of along illness', 
r the terrors of approaching death^ ; and it is a reflection 
hicb makes the loss of her so much the more to be lament- 
i\ A loss infinitely severe^ ! and more severe by the par- 
cular conjuncture in which it happened^ ! 

4 She was contracted to a most worthy youth^ ; the wed- 
ing day was fixed', and we were all invited^. — How sad a 




ige% to be employed in niyrrh^ and snices' for her funeral' ! 

* ' la goof' 
uth', t< 



6 He is a man of great learning' and good sensed who has 
"»|^?}'»d IsimF'ilf'. from his carlief?t youth', to the noblest and 
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most elevated studies^ : hut all the muxhns of fortitude 
lie has received from books\ or advanced himself'^, Ina 
ahsolutely rej<'.cts^; and eviery otiier virtue of his hettrtpi 
plact^ to all a parent's tenderness\ We shall excuse', weA 
even approve his s<)rrow% when we consider what hehaskl] 
) le lias lost a daugiiter who resembled lum in his manueiS'J 
well as his person^ ; and exactly copied out uU her fathaCj 

If his friend Mareeliinus shall thhik proper tp writet). 
him^, u{>on the subject of so reasonable a {^rieP, let meicdpt 
lilm not to use tlie rougher arguments of consolutin', ilf 
such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with Uiem^ ; iMit 
of Idnd and sympathr//mg humariit3f\ ... 

7 Time will render him more open to the dictates QfA' 
son^ : for as a fresh wound shrinks back froQi the handlA 
surgeon^, but by decrees submits to, and even requirei li 
means of its cure^ ; so a mind', under tlie first impresBMnif 
a misfortune^ shuns and rejects all arguments of eonsohtU 
but at length^, if applied wit^ tenderness^ calmly and wiDm^, 
acquiesces in them\ Fareweil\ 3Ielmotu*s pLi5i. ' 

SECTION IV. 

On discretion, 

I HAVE often thought', if the minds of men were laid opa 
we should see but little difterence between that of a in 
man', and that of a fool\ There are infinite reveries^nii 
berless extravagances^ ind a succession of vanities', which pi 
through bolh\ The great dilference is', that the first biv 
h " 

prt 

er lets them all indifferently fly 
discretion', howeveK, has no place in ])rivate conversat 
between intimate fi'ieiids\ On such occasions', the wisestn 
very often talk like the weakest^ ; for? indeed, talking wit 
fiiend', is nothing el^(* than Ifi inking aIoud\ 

^ TuUy has therefore very justly e.xposed a precept", de 
rred by some ancient writers', That a man should live u 
Jiis encimy in such a manner', as might leave him room to 
come his'frieud'; and with his friend', in such a manner', tfa 
if he became his enemy', it should not be in his power to li 
iiim^. The first part of tliis rule', which regards our beh 
iour towards an enemy', is indeed very reasonable', as wel 
very prudential^ ; but the latter part of if, which regards 
behaviour towards a friend', savours more of cunning^ tha 
discretion' : and would cut a man off from the greatest pli 
ures of life', which aretlu' freedoms of conversation with a 
8om friend'. Besides thaf , when a ivwofi i« turned ioto 
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tlu^ M'orld is just enough to accuse the per/idiousness 
iend , rather than the indiscretion' of the person who 
I in him\ 

cretion does not only sljow itself in words', but in nil 
umstances of action^ ; and is like an under-agent of 
nce% to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns 
There are many more shining qualities in the mind of 
it there is none so useful as discretion\ It is this^ 
which gives a vahie to all the rest^ ; which sets thent 
in their proper tiraes^ and places' ; and turns them 
d'^antage of the person who is possessed of them\ 
t if, leamkiff is pedantry', and wit impertinence^ ; virtue 
ikslike weakness^ ; the best parts only qualify a man to 
J sprightly in errors', and active to his own prejudice\ 
Rcretion does not only make a man the master of his 
ts', but of other menV. The discreet man finds out 
its of those he converses with' , and knows how to 
lem to proper uses\ Accordinji:ly', if we look into 
ar conununiti(ts^ and divisions of men', we may ob- 
hat it is the discrt*et man\ not; the witty', nor the iearn- 
the braTe\ who guides the conversation', and gives 
js to societj'^. A man with great talents', but void of 
)n', is like rolyphemus in the fable\ strong'andWind^; 
with an irresistible force', wiiich', for want of sight', 
use to himV 

ough a man has all other perfections', ^ret if he wants 
m', he will be of no great consequence in the world^ ; 
jntrary', if he has this single talent in perfection', and 
•mmon share of others', he may do whai he pleases in 
icular station of life\ 

the same time that I think discretion the most useful 
man can be master of, 1 look upon cunning to be the 
lishment of little\ mean', ufigcnerous min(ls\ Discre- 
nts out the noblest ends to us' , and pursues the most 
ind laudable methods of attaining them^ : cunning has 
vate seliish aims^ , and sticks at nothing which may 
em succeed\ 

cretion has large 'and extended views^ ; and', like a 
med eye', commands a whole horizon^ : cunning is a 
short-sightedness', that discovers the minutest objects 
re near at hand', but is not able to discern things at a 
:\ Discretion', the more it is discovered'', gives a great- 
irity to the person who possesses it^ : cuiuiing^, whcB 
e detected', loses its force', and makes a man incapa- 
nnging about even those events which he might have 
lad he passed only for a plain- man\ 



i' 
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8 Discretion Is thii perfection of reason', and a gii 
in all tlie duties of life^ ; cunning is a kmd ofinstincf , 
looks out aft^T our immediate interest' and welfare\ 
tton fs only found in mtn of strong sense' and goo 
standings' : cunning is often to be m^t with in brut 
selves^ ; and in persons who are but the fewest yemc 
them\ In short', cuiniing is only the mimic of dis 
and it may pass upon weak men', in the same mam 
vacity is often mistaken for wif, and gravity', for wisi 

9 The cast of mind which is natural to a diser 
makes him look forward into futurity', and consider 
Iw his condition millions of ages hence', as well as wl 
present\ He knows that the misery^ or happiness^ 
reserved for him in another world',' loses nothing of i 
by being placed at so great a distance from him\- 
*ects do not apjje^ar little to him because they are 

[le considers, tliat those pleasures^ and pains' which 
eternity', approach nearer to him every moment' ; ai 
present with him' in their full weight\ and measure', 
as those pains^ and pleasures' which he feels at this 
st<nit\ For tliis reason', he is careful to secure t 
that which is the proper happiness of his nature', an 
timate design of his being\ 

10 He carries his thoughts to the end of every acti 
considers the most distant', as well as the most imm< 
fects of it\ He supersedes every little prospect of j 
.advantage' which offers itself here', if he does not fir 
sistent with his views of an hereafter\ In a word', 
are full of iijiimortality^ ; his schemes are large^ and j 
and his conduct suitaole to one who knows his true 
and how to pursue It by proper nnithods\ ai^ 

SECTION V. 

On the government of our tJicmghts, 
MULTITUDE of cases occur, in which we ai 
accountable for what we think, than for what we 
first, when the introduction of any train of tho 
peiids upon oui*selvos, and is our voluntary act, b; 
our attention towards such objects, awakening such' 
or engaging in such employments, as we know inii 
peculiar detemiination to our thoughts. Next, when 1 
ny whatever accident they may have been onginally 
ed, are indulged with deliberation and complacency 
i2. Thoi>^h the mind has been passive in their r 
and, therefore free from blame ; yet, if it be activ« 
continuance, the guilt becomes ite own. Tlmv n 
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would wish to attain, or choose to be, if they could frame fht 
course of thin^ according to their desire. Though such em- 
ployments of fancy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblamafoie tiny 
seldom are. Bedsides the waste of time which they .occasioii, 
and the misapplication which they indicate of those intellec- 
tual powers that were given to us for much nobler purpose^ 
such romantic speculations lead us always into the neighbom^ 
hood of forbidden regions. 

9 They place us on dangerous ground. They are, for the 
most part, connected with some one bad passion : and'they 
always nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. Tusf 
unfit the mind for applying with vigour to rational pur8m& 
or for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. From that ideet 
world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the coQh 
merce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, avem 
to discharging the duties, and sometimes disqualified era 
(br relishing the pleasures of ordinary life. 

SECTION VI. 

On the evils which flow from unrestrained ptuuions, 

flEN man revolted from his Maker', his passions rebd- 
Icd against himself^ ; and% from being originaiJy tin 
ministers of reason^, have become the tyrants of the fOU^.— 
Hence% in treating of this subject^ two things may be a»- 
sumcd as principles^: first'', that through the present weaknefl 
of the understanding^, our passions are often directed towardi 
improper objects^; and next', that even when their directni] 
isjusr, and their objects are innocenf, they perpetually tenii 
to run into exct»ss^ ; they always hurry us towards their crat 
jfication% with a blind and dangerous impetuosity\ On ues 
two point8^ tiien', turns the wiiole governmt^nt of our pat 
sions^ : firsf , to ascertain the proper objects of their pursuif 
and next', to restrain them in that pursuit^, when they woulc 
carry us beyond the bounds of reason\ 

£ If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasonablj 
into our mind', which darkens and troubles our judcmenf, oi 
habitually discomposes our temper' ; which unnts us foi 
properly discharging the duties', or disqualifies us fofcheer 
fully enjoying the comforts of life', we may certainly con 
elude it to have gained a dangerous ascend{int\ The grea 
object which we ought to propose to ourselves', is', to acquir 
a hrm and steadfast mind', wnich the infatuation of passioi 
shall not seduce', nor its violencf^ shake^ ; which', resting oi 
fixed principles', shall', in the midst of rcmtending emotional 
remain trea'', and master of itself^ ; able to listen calmly t 
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th« voice of conscience', and prepared to obey its dictates 
without h<'sitution\ 

S To obtain', it' possible', such conrimand of passion', is one 
of the highiist attainments of the rational nature\ Argu- 
ments to show its importance', crowd uj)on us from every 
quartef\ Iftliere beany frrtile source ol mischief to hiunan 
life% it is', beyond doubt', the misrule of passion\ It is this 
'V\'hicli poisons the enjoyment of individuals^ overturns the 
order of society', and' strews the path of life with so many 
xni'series', as to "render it indeed the vale of tears\ 

4 AlU thos? jrreat scenes of public calamity', which we he- 
Kkold. with astonishment^ and horror', have originated from the 
source of Tiolent passions\ These have overspread the earth 
v/itli bloodsheds These have pointed the assassin's dagger', 
a. id iUlad the poisoned bowl\ These', in every age', iiave 
f imished too copious materials for the orator's pathetic dec- 
imation^, and for the poet's tragical song\ When from pub- 
lic life we descend to [)rivate conduct', thougii passion ope- 
rates not there in so wide and destructive a sphere', we shall 
^i'.id its influence to be no less bhncfuh. 

5 I need not mention the black and fierce passions', such aa 

euvy\ J€%a}ousy\ and revenge', whose efl'ecls are obviously 

lioxioiw .and whose agitations are in)mediate misery'; but take 

.-•iiy of tne licentious and sensual kind\ Suppose it to have 

luiiimited sc^ope^^ trace it throughout its Cuurse', and we 

-tiall find that gradually', as it rises', it taints the soundness^ 

:*<\d troubles tlie peace', of his mind over whom it rr-igns^ ; 

i.iiat^ in its progress', it engages him in piusuits which arc 

} I iltrked either with danger' or with shame' ; that', in the end', 

.' wastes his fortune^ destroj's his health\ or del)a»cs his ehar- 

i iter' ; and aggravates all the miseries in which it has involved 

'•im', with the concluding ));ings of bitter remorse\ Through 

■111 the stages of this fatal course', how many have heretofore 

■un^? What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing if, with 

iUnd and headlong steps' ? blair. 

SECTION VII. 

On fke proper slait of our temper, icith respect to one another. 

fT isevidenf , in the gen(;ral', that if we consult either pub- 
S. lie welfare^ or private hnp]jlnes3'. Christian charity oughtto 

osition in mutual hite.rcourse\ lint as this 



"gnlate our disposition 
■ reilt principle admits of s^^.veral diversified appearances', let 
sconaidry somo. of th«» chief forms under which it ought to 
MOW itst'lf in the usu:'l tenour of life\ 
2 Whaf , first', presents it^^elf to be recommended', is a 
yace;jJ>le tonp'T' : a disposition averse Vo £\v^ q^h:.xi^^ ^vi»! 

M2 t2i3d^ 
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desirous of cultivatinj; harmonv^ an<l arnicnble intercoum 




propf^r modtTiition of spiriT 

3 Such a tempcT is the fii-st pruuMplii of st^lf-enjoymeiir 
It is the basis of ailordfr' and h.ippinpss among mHnkina\ TJw 

Eositive' and contentious^ the rude% and (m»rr(*li>:ome^,aretiie 
ane of society\ They seem destined to nlasi tfie small iban 
of comfort^, which nature has here allotted to man\ Buttiw^ 
cannotdisturb the peace of othej-s', more than they break fbeir 
own\ Tlie hurricane races first in their own boaom^, befoitit 
is let forth upon the world^. In tlie terajjests which they laiie', 
tliey are always tost" , and frequently it is their lotto pernh\ 

4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid ooe!'} 
or a disposition to view the conduct of others with faimesB' 
and impartiality\ This stands opposed to a jealoiu^ and bus- 
I>icious tempei-^ which ascribes every action to the worst mo- 
tive', and throws a black shade over every character\ If fb 
would be happy in ourselves^ or in our connexions irith 

rit\ Letra 
that tempei 
' isiMifle ustc 





picious breast' , and shall walk among nw.n iis our brethren' 
not as our enemies'. 

5 But to be peaceable^ and to be candid", is not all thatii 
required of a {^ood man\ He must cultivate a kind', fgaxx 
ous\ and sympathi/.inj5 temper', which tei^U lV>r distress' 
wherever it is orthcld' ; whicli c.iitci s int.) the concerns of W 
friends witli ardour' , and to all with wiium hu has inttr 
course', is genlle\ ol)ii|^irji;', and hu;iiane\ iiow ami.il» 
appears such a disposition', when o.ontrastcd with a i-nulicioiu 
or envious temptir", w hich wraps itself u]) in its own narrof 
interest^ looks with an evil eye on the succ<'ss of otliers', an(f 
with an unnatural satisfaction', feeds on tlK^ir disappointinenta 
or miiicries^! How little does he k!H*w of the true happines 
of life', w^ho is a stranji;er to that interc/nu-oo of ^^ood ofacrs 
and kind affections', wliicii', by a j>lea..iuj5 thann', attaclif 
mtm to one another', and circuLites joy iVuni heart' to hearf 

6 We are not to imaj^ine', that a b<^jievoK;nt temper ^^(i 
no exercise', unles J when opportunities oiler of p^frfdirmini 
actions of, high generosity', or of extensive utility^. TJies* 

ma Y seldom occur\ Tht coudiXio v\ ^V l\\^ ?;vi* Ate r lia it of man 
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1% in a good measure', precludes tlieiTi\ But', in the ordl- 
r routiu of human aiVairs^, many occasions daily present 
nselves', ol' mitigating the vexations which others suffer^ ; 
jothing their miiids^; of aiding their interest'; of promo- 
thejr cheot'fulness' or e<ise\ iSuch occasions may relate 
tie siiialler incidents of life^. 

But let us rcraemher', that of small incidents the system 
uman I.' • is chiefly compost;U\ Tlie attentions which re- 
!t these', when suggested hy real henigiiity of tem))er', are 
n more material to the happiness of those around us', than 
om which carry the appearance of greater dignity" and 
;iidoiir\ No wise'^ or good man', ou^ht to account any 
» of beliaviour as helow his re^anl', which tend to cement 
^rait brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union'. 
tfcularjy amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to 
leatic life', all the virtues of temper find an ample ranged 

ttiSTery unfortunate'j that witliin that tircle', men too 
in •4fa^ themselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent to 
caprice of passion' and liumour\ Whereas there', on the 
itisuy» more tlian any where else', it concerns th«^m to 
iod to the government of their heart^ ; to check what is 
ent lb their tempers', and to soften what is harsh in their 
iner8\ For there the temper is formed\ There', the real 
racter displays itself \ Tlie foiyns of the world', disguire 
n when abroad'. But within his own family', every man 
nown to be what he truly is\ 

Jn all our intercourse then with others', particularly in 
t which is clost'st'and most intimat«i', let us cultivate ;• 




13 la the terajicr of Heaven\ 

SECTION VIII. 

Excellence of the hohj Scriptures, 

\ it bip^otry to believe the su!)linje truths of the Gosp<l, 
with full assurance of faith ? i glory in such bi5;i»try. i 
Jild not part witli ir for a thousuncl worlds. I congraliilair 
m:ui who is porisossed of it; for amidst all the viris.;!- 
^^8 and c-ilartiitii'S of the prcsi-nt state, that man enjoys an 
chaustibk' fund of coujioljition, of which it is not hi lliti 
r'er of fortune to deprive him. 

There is nota l)Ook on earth, so favourable to all the kiiuU 

all the suhliiiie aiiections ; or so unfrif.ndly to liatiedand 

■jev^'Jlion, to tyniunyj to iiiju'itiee, audeviiY\ Sb^tVvi'lvcv'.s^A":^^^" 
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'f HOP, as the Gosp(:!. It !nvathes ncthiog throughout, bu 
'ji.-rcv, b«;n*.'VoIf:ncr:. and p.iicp. 

3 PoPtry i.< sii'ilimt.*. when it awakens in the mind any ji^-a 
v?A jrood affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one' of tin 

noblest eff<:cts of the art. ' The Psalms are remarkable, be 
youd nil other \vriiiii{;£» for their power of inspiring devw 
emotions. But it is hot in this respect only, that they ar 
si'.Miinf. Of thedivine nature* they contain the m- .. t maguifi 
r»Mjt d -ascriptions, that Iho soul of mm can co.iiprcheni: 
The hundred and fourth Psalm, in particulnr, displays th 
power and goodness of Providence, in creating and presen 
U);^^ the world, and the various tribes of animals hi it with sue 
m ijestic brevity aiid beauty, as it is in vain to look for in an; 
human composition. 

4 Such of the doctrines of tlie Gospel as are leyel to hiuna 
ciipacity, appear to be agreeable to tne purest truth, and tb 
soundest morality. All the genius and learning of the hea 
then world ; alltlie peniitration of Pythagoras, Socrates, am 
Aristotle, had never been able to produce such a system ( 
moral duty, and so rational an account of Providence and o 
man, as an? to be found in the New Testament. Comparec 
indeed, with this, all other moral and theological wisdom 

Loses, discouutcnanc*d, aud like folly shows. B£attie. 

SECTION IX. 

Reflections orcnsioned hy a review of the Uessinsrs pronounce 
by Christ on his disciples, in his sermon on the ntounL 

WHAT abundant reason have we to tliank God', that thi 
large and instructive discourse of our bl(;ss<.'d Redeeii] 
er', is so particularly recorded by the sacred historian". Lt 
every one that" hath ears to hear'," attend to it^ : for surel. 
no man ever sj)oke as our Lord did on this occa8ion\ Lt 
us fix our minds in a posture of humble attention', that w 
may " receive the law trom his moulh^." 

2 He. opened it with blessings', repeated and most import 
ant blessings\ But on whom arc they pronounced^.'' at* 
whom are we fciught to think the happiest of mankind^ ? Th 
iiieek' and the humbled ; the penitenf and the merriful^ ; th 
peaceful' and the pure^ ; those that hunjjer' and thirst aftc 
r;ghteon<«ness^ ; those tliat laboiir', but faint not under pers« 
cutiorr ! Lord' ! how difftTent are thy maxims from those o 
V.iv, children of this world^ ! 




}t^p(/r3W' th*im\ 3riv our soui^s sW»- Sxv \\Yvv\.\\wvy\i\\Yo' s'. wliicl 
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on of God came to recommend' and to procure^ ! May 
jtain mercy of the Lord^ ; muy we be owned as his chil- 
; enjoy his presence' ; and inherit his kingdom^ ! "With 

enjoyments^ and tJu'se hopi's', we will cheerfully wel- 
' the lowest', or the most painful circumstances^. 
Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues', 
a are here recommended to us^ ; this humility' and meek- 
; this penitent sense of sin^ ; this ardent desire after right- 
less'^ ; this compassion' and purity^ ; this peacefulness' 
brtitude of gou/ ; and', in a word', this universal good- 
^hich becomes US', as we sust;un the character of" the 
>f the earth'," and " the light of the world\" 
[s there not reason to lamenf , that we answer the char- 
• no betteK ? Is there not reason to exclaim ivith a good 
in former times', " Blessed Lord' ! either these are not 
Fiords', or we are not Christians^ !" Oh', season our hearts 

efTectuallywith thy grace^ ! Pour forth that divine oil 
irlamps^lThen shall the flame brighten^ ; then shall the 
nt honours of thy religion be revived' ; and multitudes 
vakened^ and animatea, by the lustre of if, "to glorify 
father in heavenV dopdridge. 

SECTION X. 

Schemes of life often illusonj, 

ilAR, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years 
in honour and prosperity. Tne favour of three succes- 
taJifs had filled his house with gold and silver ; and when- 
he appeared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed 
assagc. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The bright- 
of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower is 
tig away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar began 
I ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength de- 
d from his hands ; and agility from his feet. He gave 
to the calif the keys erf trust, and the seals of secrccv : 
ought no other pleasure for the remains of life, than the 
?r8e of the wise, and the gratitude of the ^ood. 
rhepowers of his mind were yet unimpaired. Hischjim- 
va8 nlled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of ex- 
nce, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. 
i, the son of the viceroy of Kjiypt, entered every day 
, ancf retired late, tfe was beautiful and eloquent": 
r admired his wit, and loved his docility. " Tell mo," 
Jaled, " thou to whose voice nations have listened, and 
ie wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell me 
I mav rest mble Omar the prudent. The arts h\ v. Ulch 
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thou hast gained power and preserved it, .'ire to tht 
f^er iiecessjiry or useful ; i)n))art to me tlie secret ol 
ciu'et, and teach me the plan upon which thy wis 
built thy fortune." 

4 " Voung man," said Omar, " it is of little us( 
plans of life. When I took my first survey of the 
my twentieth year, having considered the various c 
of mankind, in the hour of solitude I said thus t 
leaning against a cedar, wliich spread its branches 
head, " Seventy yea*-s are allowed to man ; I liavt 
remaining. 

5 " Teh years 1 will allot to the attainment of kr 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be 
and therefore shall be honoured ; every city will sh( 
arrival, and every student will solicit iwy friendship, 
ty years thus passed, will store my mind with imae 
I shall be busy, through the rest ofTny life, in comG 
comparin<^ I shall revel in inexhaustible accumq 
intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for e 
i^ent ; and shall never more be weary of myself. 

6 ** I will not, however, deviate tooTar from the be; 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female de! 
will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wi 
beide : with her 1 will live twenty years within tin 
of Bagdat, in every pleasure tliat wealth can purcl 
fancy can invent. 

7 " I will then retire to a rural dwelling , pass my d 
scurity and contemplation , and lie silently down o 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled r 
that I will never (depend upon the smile of princes ; ' 
never stand exposed to tne artifices of courts ; I "^ 
pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with t 
of state.'' Such was my scheme of life, which I i 
indelibly upon my memory, 

8 "The first part of my ensuing time was to hi 
search of knowledge, and I know not how I was dive 
my desi^. I had no visi!)le impedinK'nts without 
ungovernable passions within. I regarded knowlec 
highest honour, and the most engaging pleasure : 
stole upon day, and month glided after month, ti 
that seven years of the first ten had vanished, and ' 
ing behind them. 

9 " I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; 
should I go abroad, while so much remained to be I 
home ? I immured myself for four years, and sti 
/iiws of the empire. The fame of nny still reached th 
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1 was found ahle to sneak iij)on doubt ful <|uostions ; and was 
coinmandt^d to st<ina at the footstool of tlii^ calif. 1 was 
heard witli attention ; I was c<njsulted with confidence j and 
the love of praise fastcnt'd on my heart." 

10 " I still wished to see distmt countrii'S ; listened with rap- 
ture to the relations of trjivellers ; and n^solved some time, to 
ask my dismission, that I mipjht feast my soul with novt^lty : 
but my prewince was always fiecessary ; and the stream of 
business hurried me along. Sometimeij I was afraid lest I 
^should be charged witli ingratitude: but 1 still proposed to 
travel, and therefore would not confine myself by m;jrriage. 

11 " bi my iiftieth year, I began to suspect tha't the time of 
travelling; was past ; and thought it bt>st to lav hold on the 
ftdicity yet m my power, and indulge mysc^If in domestic 
pleasures. But at iifty no man easily finds a woman bi-auti- 
fiil as the Huurtes, arm wise as Zobeidc. I inquired and re- 
jectcsd, consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year 
made me ashamed of wishing to marry. I haci now nothing 
left but retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time, 
till disease forced me from jfiublic employment. 

12 ^ Such was my scheme, and such has been its consc- 
^uence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of see- 
ing diflferent commies, I have always resided in the same 
city ; with the highest expectation of connubial felicit}', 1 have 
lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of contem- 
plative retirement, I am going to die wiihin the walls of Bag- 
dat." DR. joiir^soN, 

SECTION XI. 

T^ie pleasures of virtuous sensibility. 

TIIE good effects of true sensibility', on general virtue^ and 
happiness', admit of no dispute\ Let us consider its 
effect on the happiness of him who possesses if, and the va- 
rious pleasures to which it gives him access\ If he is mastf r 
of riches^ or influence', itanbrds him the means of increasing 
his own enjoymenf , bv relieving the wants', or increasing the 
comforts of others\ If he commands not these advantaj^ea', 
yet all the comforts which he see^ in the possession of the 
deserving', become in some sort his', by his rejoicing in the 
good which they enjoys. 

2 Even the face of natute', yields a satisfaction to him', 
which the insensible can never know\ The profusion of good- 
ness', which he beholds poured forth on the universe', dilates 
liisheart witii the thougIir,thatirHnanerablemultitudes around 
him', arc bl».'«f a!Ml happv\ Wlien he sees the labours of men 
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appearing to prospi^r"', and views a country flourislikig ii 
wf alth^ and industry' ; when he beholds the spring coiiui 
forth in its beauty\ and reviving tlie decayed face of natiiiT; 
or in autumn', beholds the fields loaded withplenty\ andtlx 
year crowned Avith all its fruits' ; he lifts his affections vhli 
fcratitude to the great Father of all', and rejoices in thegeoeral 
felicity' and joy\ 

3 It may indeed be objected', that the same sensibility byi 
open the heart to be pierced with many wounds', from tw 
distresses which abound in the world^ ; exposes us to frcqueol 
suffering frorn the participation wliich it communicates cm tbi 




not exchange for the gratifications of the selfish\ Whenth 
heart is strongly moved by any of the kind afiTections", e^ 
when it pours itself forth in virtuons sorrow', a secret »■ 
tractive charm mingles witJi the painful emotion^ ; there-'! 
joy in the midst of grief \ 

4 Let it be farther considered', that the gi'iefs which aer •» 




fe<'lings\ If it makes us more alive to some painful sensatio! ; 
i n return'jit renders the pleasinij ones more vivid' and animab i' 

r> The selfish map.', Innguishes in his narrow circle of pie " 
ures^. They are confined to what aftVcts his own intere " 
He is oblig:ed to repeat the same gratifications', till tliey : 
r.ome insip1d\ But the man of virtuous sens! hilitv', movft!" 
a wider sphere of fi'licity\ His powers are mucn more f ' 
nuently called forth into occupations of pleasing activity*. 
iVuinbt^vless occasions open to him of indulging tils favours 
taste', ny conveying satisfaction to others\ Often it ia inK 
1)0^^^, in one way or other', to H(»oth the afflicted hcarf, ■ 
carry some consolation into the house of wo-. 

6 in the scenes of ordinary life\ in the domestic'' and sod 
jntercoursrsof men', the cordiality of his affections cheers' at 

fl! 

\ 




which the selfish man inhabits\ He possesses a new sense th 
ena!)els liini to behold objects which the selfish cannot see\ . 
ibe same time', his enjoyments are not of that kind whi 
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ain merely on the surface of the niintl'. They penetrate 
ieart\ They enlarge' and elevate\ they refine' and enno- 
t\ To all the pleasing emotions of affection', they add the 
dfied consciousness or virtue\ 

Children of men' ! men formed by nature to live^ and to 




c will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone', 
lecting those purer"* and better sources of joy', which flow 
n the affections' and the heart^ ? blaiiu 

SECTION XII. 

On the true honour of man, 

IHE proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
. splcndia actions and abilities, which excite high adraira- 
!• Courage and prowess, military renown, signal victories 
I conquests, may render the name of a man famous, with- 
: rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
n, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with 
nder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are 
Iff. They stand, as on an eminence, above the rest of man- 
a. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort, 
ire "which we bow with inward esteem and respect. Some- 
ig qiore is wanted for that purpose, than tlie conquering 
1, and the intrepid mind. 

The laurels of the warrior miist at all times be dyed io 
3d, aqd bedewed with the tears of the widow and the or- 
.n. But if they have been stained by rapine and inhumani- 

if sordid avarice has marked his character ; or low and 
ss sensuality has degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into 
tie man. vVhat, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we 
aired, becomes mean, perhaps odious, when we examino 
lore closely. It is like tne Colossal statue, whose immense 
5 struck the spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when 
irly viewed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and 
Le. 

I Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
utation derived from civil accomplisiiments ; from the re- 
id politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of gen- 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds 
;ht to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They 
cover talents which in themselves are shining; and wHicn 
:ome highly valuable, when employed in advandnc^ the 
9d of mankind. Hence, they frequently give titttAlaA0. 
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But a distinction^is to be made between fame and true 

4 The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be 
while yet the man himself is far from being honoun 
envy his abilities. We wish to rival them. But v> 
not choose to be classed with him who possesses the 
stances of this sort are too often found in every recoi 
cient or modern history. 

5 From all this it follows, that in order to discern whe 
true honour lies, we must ^ook, not to any adventil 
cumstances of fortune ; not to any single sparkling 
but to die whole of what forms a man ; what entitle 
such, to rank high among that class of beings to i 
belongs ; in a word, we must look to the mind and tl 

. 6 A mind superior to fear, to selfish^interest andcoi 
a mind governed by the principles of uniform recti 
integrity ; the same in prospenty and adversity ; ^ 
bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by 
melted into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into d( 
such is the mind which forms the distinction and c 
of man. 

7 One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part v 
ness and constancy ; true to the God wnom he \ 
and true to the faith in which he professes to believe ; 
fection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful to his frie 
erous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the 
nate ; self-denying to little private interests and pleas 
Kealous for public interest and happiness ; magn 
without being proud ; humble, without being me 
without being harsh ; simple in his manners, but i 
his feelings ; on whose word we can entirely rely 
countenance never deceives us ; whose professions 
ness are the effusions of his heart : one, m fine, wh< 
pendently of any views of advantage, we should cho 
superior, could trust in as a friend, and could love as i 
— this is the man, whom, in our heart, above all o1 
do, we must honour. i 

SECTION XIII. 

7%e ififlMenct of devotion on the happiness of I 

WHATEVER promotes and strengthens virtu 
ever calms and regulates the temper, is a sourc 
pine^. Devotion produces these effects in a remarl 
gree. It imnires composure of spirit, mildness, and b< 
weakens go -gainful, and cherishes the pleasing ei 
. ._. • <«•) 
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i, liT these means, carries on the life of a pious man in a 
looth and placid tenour. 

5 Besides exerting this habitual influence on the naind, de- 
tion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious are 
lire strangers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as they pecul- 
ij belong to retirement, when the world leaves us ; and 
ilversity, when it becomes our foe. These are the two 
iiOQs, for which every wi§e man would most wish to pro- 
le some hidden store of comfort. 

8 For kt him be placed in the most favourable sitoatioti 
lich the human state admits, the world can neither always 
fuse bim, nor always shield him from distress. There will 
many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life, 
kebea stranger to God, and to devotion, how dreary will the 
Om of solitude often prove ! With what oppressive weight 
Imkness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits! 
f But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a relief 
pared. From the tiresome repetition of the common van- 

6 of fife, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sor- 
^8. devotion transports him^ into a new region ; and sur- 
QOB him there witn such objects, as are the most fitted to 
ler the dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal the 
unds of bis heart. 

» If the world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens 
1 with the prospect of a higher and better order of thin^ 
nit to arise. If men have oeen ungrateful and base, it dis* 
ys ^before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Beings 
.0, though every other friend fail, will never forsake him. 
$ .I^et us consult our experience, and we shall find, that the 
» greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of love 
acted towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
minatiog on some high and assured happiness. Both these 
t supplicSl by devotion ; and therefore we have no reason 
ye surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts of good 
n with a satisfaction not to be expressed, 
r The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many rea- 
cts, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They 
pleasures which belong to the highest jwwers and best at» 
tions of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of sense reside 
the lowest region of our nature. To the latter, the sou) 
ops below its native dignity. The fonner, raise it above 
sir. The latter, leave always a comfortiess, often a morti- 
ng, remembrance behind them. The former, are reviewed 
th applause and delight 

9 The pleasures of sense rescmbAe a feaxx«ii%Vw«^^ 
kb, after a disorderly coiirBc, speediVv t\mq&qu\^^mA\'^'^^^ 
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an empty arid offeasive channel. But the pleasures < 
tion resemble the equable current of a pure river, wl 
livens the fields through which it passes, and diffuses 
and fertility alone its banks. 

9 To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest imprc 
of our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our hfe. 
art the support of our virtue, and the rest of our souh 
turbulent world. Thou composest the thoughts. The 
est the passions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy com 
tions, and thine only, are imparted to the low, no lesj 
the high ; to the poor, as well as to the rich. 

10 In thy presence, worldly distinctions cease ; ar 
thy influence, worldly sorrows .ire forgotten. ^ Thoi 
balm of the wounded, mind. Thy sanctuary is ever 
the miserable ; inaccessible only to the unrighte< 
impure. Thou beginncst on earth the temper of he 
In thee, the hosts of angels and blessed spirits eten 
]0ice. B 

SECTION XIV. 

The planetary and terrestrial worlds comparatively coi 

TO us', who dwell on its surface', the earth is b^ 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where 1 
it is also clothed with verdure\ distinguished by tri 
adorned with a variety of beautiful decorations^ ; v 
to a spectator placed on one of the planets', it wears a 
aspect'' ; looks all luminous' ; and no larger than a spor 
ings who dwell at still greater distances', it entirely diss 

2 That which we call alternately the mommg^ 
evening star', (as in one part of the orbit she rides wn 
the procession of night, m the other ushers in and an 
the dawn',) is a planetary world"*. This planef, and 
others that so wonderfully vary their mystic dance 
themselves dark bodies', and shine only by reflectioi 
fields\ and seas', and skies of their own^; are furnishe<i 
accommodations for animal subsistence',and are suppo 
the abodes of intellectual life^ : all which', together ^ 
earthly habitation', are depenaent on that grand disp 
Divine munificence', the sun^ ; receive their light t 
distribution of his rays', and derive their comfort ] 
benign agency"*. 

3 The sun', which seems to perform its daily stages 
the sky', is', in this respecf, fixed', and immoveable^: 
great axle of heaven', about which the globe we inha 
other more spacious orbs', wV\ee\ lVve\t statjed course 

san'^, thoush seemingly smaWer XJoaiv XJ^v^ ^va\ \\. 
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', is more than a million times larger than this whole earth', 
rhich so many lofty mountains rise% and such vast oceans 
, A line extending from side to side through the centre of 
resplendent orb'', would measure more than eight hundred 
isaDd miles'" : a girdle formed to go round its circumference^ 
jM rec^uire a length of millions\ Were its solid contents 
ie estimated', the account would overwhelm our under- 
iding', and be almost beyond tlie power of language to ex^ 
J3\ Are we stai'tled at these reports of philosophy' ! 
r Are we ready to cry out in a transport oi surprise', 
ow mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious afire' ; 

keeps alive', tVom age to age', so enormous a mass of 
ae'l" let us attend our philosophical guides', and we shall 
wrought acquainted with speculations more enlarged' and 
re innaming\ 

This sun', with all its attendant planets', is but a very little 
t of the graud machine of the universe^ : every star', though 
ppearauce no bigger than the diamond that flitters upon a 
f 8 ring', is really a vast globe', like the sun m size'i and la 
■y^ ; no less spacious\ no less luminous', than the radianb 
rce of day\ So that every stiir', is not barely a world', 

the centre of a magnificent system^; has a retinue of 
•Ids', irradiated by its beams', and revolving round its at- 
tive hifluence', afl which are lost to our sight hi unmeas- 
We wilds of etlier\ 

That the 'stars appear like so many diminutive^ and 
pcely distinguishable points', is owing to their immense and 
jnceivable aistanee\ Immense anu inconceivable indeed^ 
', since a bail', sliot from the loaded cannon', and flying 
1 unabated rapidity', must travel', at this impetuous rate , 
kost seven hundred thousand years', before it could reach 

nearest of these twinkling luminaries\ 
' While', beholding this vast expanse', I learn my own ex- 
ne meannciss', I would also discover the abject littleness of 
terrestrial things^. What is the eartl/, with all her osten- 
ous scenes', compared with this astonishing ^jrand furni- 
e of the skies^ ? W hat', but a dim speck', hardly perceiva- 
in the map of the universe^ ? 

i It is observed by a very judicious writer^, that if the sun 
iself ', which enlightens this part of the creation', were ex- 
^uishijd', and all me host of planetary worlds', which move 
►ut him', were anuiliilated', they would not be missed by an 
; that can take in the whole compass of nature', any more 
n a grain of sand upon the sea-shore\ Tlie bulk of which 
;y consist^ and the space which they occupy', are so exceed- 
ly little iii co:ni)arisoii of the whale', tliat their loss would 

K2 C6«!> 
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scarcely leave a blank in thv immensity of C 
9 If tben', not our globe only', but this whol 
so very diminutive', wliiit is a kiuj^^doni', or 
What are a few lordships , or the so much adm 
nies of those who are styled wealthy^ ? When I r 
with my own little pittance', they swell into })r 
ted dimensdons'^ : but when I take the universe 1 
ard', how scanty is their size'' ! how contemptibl 
They shrink into pompous nothings\ 

SECTIOiN XV. 
On (he power of custom, and the uses to which it m 

THERE is not a common sayinj^, Avhich has 
of sense in it, than what we often hear in t 
the vulgar, that " Custom is a secon<l nature." It 
to form the man anew ; and give him inclinatit 
dties altogether different from those he was bo 
2 A person who is addicted to play or gaming, tl 
but little delight in it at first, by decrees contract 
inclination towards it, and gives himself up so 
that it seems the only end of his !)ein5. Tlie h 
ed or busy life will grow upon a man uisensibly 
yersant in the one i>r the otlirr, till he is utter 
for relishing that to which he has been for som( 

3 Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take 
unable to pass awayhis time without it ; not ti> 
our delight in any particular study, art, or sold 
improves, in proportion to the application whi( 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise 
length an entertainment. Our employments ai 
to diversions. The mind grows fond of thoh 
accustomed to ; and is drawn with reluctanc; 
paths in which it has been used to walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this property of 1 
it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In tl 
would have no man discouraged with that kint 
ries of action, in which the choice of others, or h 
sities, may have engaged him. It may perhaps 
greeable to him, at first ; but use and ap)ilication 
render it not only less painful, but phrasing an( 

5 In the second place, I would recommend 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said 
to his disciples, and which that philosO|>her mu< 

" from the observation I have enlarged upon : 
that course of life which is the most excellent 
will render it the mtjst delightful." 
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whose circumstJinccs will permit them to choose 
way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue 
I their judgment tells them is the most laudable. — 
of reason is more to bo regarded, than the bent of 
it inclination : since, by the rule above mentioned, 
wil) at length come over to reason, though we can 
e reason to comply with inclination. 
}. third }^lace, this obs(;rvation ma)* teach the most 
d irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
, which are apt to discouraj^e him from the prose- 
a virtuous life. *' The gods," said Hesiod, " have 
our before virtue ; the way to her is at first rough 
lit, but grows more smooth and easy the farther we 
1 it/' The man who proceeds in it with steadiness 
ition, will, in a little tune, fipd that " her ways are 
leasantness, and thiit all her paths are peace." 
nforce this consideration, we may f\irther observe, 
ractice of religion will not only oe attended witii 
ure which naturally accompanies those actions to 
are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys 
hat rise from the consciousness of such a pleasure ; 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates df reason ; 
the prospect of a happy immortality, 
e fourth place, we may learn from tnis observation 
have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
n we are once settled in a regular course oi life, how 
iquently indulge ourselves in even the most innocent 
i and entertainments ; since the mind may insensi- 
fffrom the relish of virtuous actions, and by de- 
hange that pleasure which it takes in the perform- 
ts duty, for delights of a much inferior and an un- 
hature. 

ilast use which I shall make of this remarkable prop 
man nature, of being delighted with those actions to 
i accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary 
to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy 
ires of the next. The state of bliss we call heaven, 
be capable of affecting those minds which are not 
ified lor it : we must, in this world, gain a relish for 
virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge 
ction, which are to make us happy in the next The 
hose spiritual joys and raptures^ which are to rise 
)urish m the soul to all eternity, must be planted in 
this its present state of probation. In short, heaven 
be looked upon only as the reward, but as the natiH 
of a religious life. addison. 

L. if) 
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T..'f;< ir. fri-:ii:'-;? riiai.-i*':* •*' sr/ ; oT.-i .-.la :ort:iiie', in nukic 




wir.fi tfif: v^t'j iole I'imifjr- or* sjio^i-r^l^r'. .•* wcU as hsviB 

aii thr: ad«ar«U^»ri Xf> r#:li.-h aoIitii»ie', anti eiilivea confeia- 
tiori ; wh*^/, whVn 'rriou.-:', U niit :;■ -IWn ; und. when dhitriliU] 
rN#t ffifliscfft'rtly jr^iy ; whcrs*: amr»itlon i*', not t»> btradmna 
for a filler ^rl-jf*; r»i ::rf-Atnft^3', but t«j be beloved for the ; 
and ■u>JH;r fufttre of hi^ wisdom' and jroodness''. 




in bin {rrivat^; walk<, ewry tbin^ that is visible', codtboI' 
birn there in preH«-nt a Bfrins; invis!ble\ Aided by utapl 
piiiUisopby', [lere^fls piain', h-^ible ti'nre.s of the Divinitj't'i 
•.v»-,ry tliiiiji; he uw.t-l^ : ii«; s*i»is the Deity in every treC,* 
tvf^ll ii'-t Mor-^frs <llfj in tiit; biinin;^ hu.sh', tliou^li not inao^' 
iri;^ ;i irMninr : and Hbfii hf. Sot a him', he adores him iriA 
\bc, (rilrtit^-. <}[ ii ^^nitr^fnl h<!:ii't\ S£ED> 

si:(;tio\ xvii. 

I hum pU on ofcarulmir, 

rilHTK (•iiiicloiir issiltoj;»fb«'r ditrt'n'nt from that guardrf! 

I iii'iM«-ri«ivc. hri<^ii;iu;4'/, ;iikI that studiiui openness ofbe* 
hiiviour', wliirli w«*, so friMjiK^rilly m<.'ct with amoni^meflti 
ll..- world . Sinilirij^, very often', is tho aspect^ and amooA 
:iir lb'- wiH'ils of tbosf!', wiio', inwardly', are the mostrei^ ^ 
In think «'vil of otlHTs\ Thnt candour which.is a Ghriatia 
\irhif', con ;islH', not in fjiinie.sa of speech', but in fairnesstf 
hi-.nt . 

: It may w;mi1 th«' blandishinont of external courtosy'jW i 
«iuppli<"'> ilM piare uiih a iiuinane, and ;:enerous Uberalitfflf 

niliini nr. It'i manners are nnafiV..*tea, and its professioS 
• ordi iT. I'Wempt', on (uie hand', from the dark jesJousyrf 
:i »;'i4pieiousmiMd', it in no less removed', on the other', fn« 
fh.it ra-y erednlily wliiehis imposttdon by every specious |)rt" 
Irnre". * It in perfeetiv e«>nsiste.nt with extensive knowlcdp 
of Hie world', anti willi due attention to our own safety\ 

;i In lii.d various inb'rcourse', which we are. obliged tocanj 
•tn with persons ijf every diilerenf character', suspicioo 

( 9f) 
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n degree', is a necessary giiaixl". It is only -v^hen it 
le bounds of prudent caution'', that it degenerates 
There is a proper mean' between undistinguished 
, and universi'l jealousy', which a sound understand- 
US', and which tlie man of candour studies to pre- 

fiakes allowance for the n:ixture ofevil'^with good", 
:o be found in every human character\ He ex- 
5 to be fiiultlfss' , and he is unwilling to believe that 
ly without some commendable qualities\ In the 

inan^r"^ defects', he can discover a virtue\ Under 
nee of personal resentmenf , he can be just to the 
:n eneniy\ 

everhuids an open ear to those defamatory reports^ 
suggestions', whicli', amonjj the tribes ofthecenso- 
c-ulate with so much rapidity', and meet with so 
eptance^. He is not hasty to judge*^ ; and he requires 
ice before he will condemn\ 
•ns as an action c;m be ascribed to different mo- 
lolds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to 
\ Where there is just ground for doubf , he keeps 
nent undecideid^ ; and', during the period of sus- 
ms to the most charitable construction which an 
1 bear^. When he must condemn', he condemns 
•et'' ; and without those aggravations which the se^ 
ithers adds to the crime\ He listens calmly to the 
►f the oifendei*', and readily admits every extenua- 
mstance', which equity can suggest\ 

much soever he may blame the principles of any 
rty", he never confounds', under one general censure', 
elong to that party or sect. He charges them not 
I consequences of their tenets', as they refuse' and 
From one wron^ opinion', he does not infer^ the 
n of all sound principles' ; nor from one bad action', 
that all regard to conscience is overthrown\ 
n he " beholds the mote in his brother's eye'," he 
rs " the beam in his own^." He commiserates hu- 
y' , and judges of others according to the principles', 
he would think it reasonable that they should judge 

In a word', he views men^ and actions' in the clear 

of charity' and good nature' ; and not in that dark 

1 shade which jealousy^ and party-spirif throw over 

rters\ blair. 

(9e) 
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SECTION XVIIL 

On ike imperfection of thai happineas which rests sM/ m 

xoorldly pUasures, 

THE vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which nu^bt 
embellisned with the pomp of much description. M 
1 shall studiously a\oid exaggeration; and only pointoiiti 
threefold vanity m human life, which every impartial obfl» 
ver cannot but admit ; disappointment in pursuit, dissatiafifr 
lion in enjoyment, uncertainty in possession. 

2 Eirst, disappointment in pursuit When we look arooii 
us on the world, we every where behold a busy multitsij^ 
intent on the prosecution of various designs, which thdr 
wants or desires have sugj^ested. We behold them eropki^ 
ing every method which ingenuity can devise ; some tnBpv 
tience of industry, some the boldness of enterprise, others tfei 
dexterity of stratagem, in order to compass tneir ends. 

S Of this incessant stir and acti\ity, what is the fruit ?ii 
comparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how sonl 
is the number of the successful ? Or rather, where is theoni 
who will declare, that in every point he has completed ll 
plan, and attained his utmost wish ? 

4 No extent of human abilities has been able to discowi 
path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to suocfl^ 
"The race is not ahvays to the swift, nor the battle to th 
strong, nor riches to men of understanding." We may fon 
our plans with the most profound sagacity, and with thi* mof 
vigilant caution may guard against dangers on every vA 
But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, whidinifli 
our wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust. 

5 Were such disappointments confined to those whoa 
pire at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfii 
rune would be less. The humiliation of the mighty, andtl 
fall of ambition from its towering height, little concern t 
bulk of mankind. These are objects on which, as on disti 
meteors, they gaze from afar, without drawing personal i 
struction from events so much above them. 

6 But, alas! when weMescend into the regions of privj 
life, we find disappointment and blasted hope equally prei 
lent there. Neither the moderation of our views, nor 1 
justice of our pretensions, can ensure success. But " tii 
'and chance ha|y)en to all." Ai^ainst the stream of events, b< 
the wortliy and the undesening are obliged to struggle ; a 
both are fn*qu<intly overboruii allk^ hy tUe current 

7 Besides disappomlrao,ul m v\vt?»\\\V ^\ae«L^'&Wckwcv 
^ioymcntisa farther Yaiul^,lo \\\\\cV\V\\^ Vi»sQ»s\^\^* 
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;ct. This is the severest of all mortifications ; affor having; 

successful in the pursuit, to be balRcd in the enjoymept 
!"! Yet this is found to be an evil still more general than 
former. Some may be so fortunate as to attain whtit 
rhave pursued ; but none are rendered completely happy 
?hat they have attained. 

Disappointed hope is misery ; and yet successful hope 16 
^ imperfect bliss. Look through all the ranks of man- 
I. Examine the condition of those who appear most 
sperous; and you will find that they are never just what 
J 'desire to be. If retired, they languish for action ; if bu- 
hey complain of fatijcue. If in middle life, they are im-r 
ent for distinction ; if in high stations, they sich after free- 
i and ease. Something is still wanting to that plenitude 
itisfaction, which they expected to acquire. Together 
I every wish that is gratified, a new demand arises. One 

opens in the heart, as another is filled. On wishes, 
les grow ; and to the end, it is rather the expectation of 
t they have not, than the enjoyment of what they have, 
jh occiroies and interests the most successful. 

Tins dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, 




lly enjoyments are adequate to the high desires and pow- 
>f an immortal spirit. Fancy paints them at a distance 
I splendid colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. The 
im€98 of passion bestows upon them, at first, a brisk and 
y relish But it is their fate always to pall by familiari- 
ind sometimes to pass from satiety into aisgust. 
9 Happy would tne poor man think himself, if he could 
sTonall tne treasures of therjch; and happy for a short time 
night be : but before he had long contemplated and admired 
state, his possessions would seem to lessen, and his cares 
lid grow. 

1^ Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at*- 
ling circumstances which never fail to corrupt them, 
•such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed, 
human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. 
len external circumstances show fairest to the world, the 
led man groans in private under his own burden. Some 
ation disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress, 
ler felt or feared^ gnaws like a worm, the root of his felici- 

When there is nothing from without to disturb the 
sperous, a secret poison operates within. For worldly 
ipiness ever tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart, 
osters the loose and the violent passions. Itoneenders 
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noxious habits ; and taints the inind ^vith false delicacy, 
makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 

12 But put the case in the most favourable light 
aside from lumian pleasures both disappointment m 
and deceitfulness in enjoyment; su}»pobe them to be 
tainable, and completely satisfactory ; still there rei 
be consideriid the vanity of uncertain possession nd 9 
duration. Were tiiere in worldly thinj^s any fixed yor 
security which we could gain, tlie mind would then 
some basis on which to n^st. 

13 But our condition is such, that every thing 
and totters around us. " Boast not thyself of to-nc 
for thou knowest not whata day may bring forth." It n 
if, during its course, thou hearest not of somewhatto 
vX or alarm thee. For life never proceefls long in a i 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sown; 
sunshhie of pros})erity commonly accelerates their 
If our enjoyments are numerous, we lie more open on 
sides to be- wounded. If we have possessed them ki^^ 
have greater cause to dread an apj)roaching change. Bji 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of m 1 
reciuires no prej)aration to bring it forward. 

10 The edince which it cost much time and hbouij 
erect, one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can lereld 
t\te oust. Even supposing the accidents of life to teawl 
untouched, human Ijtiss must still be transitory ; for ■ 
chjuiges of himself. J\o course of enjoyment can del^i 
long. What amused our youth, loses its charm in matareril 
As years advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleiM 
ble feelings decline. 

1 6 The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhitfR 
us, till at length the period comes, when all must be tm 
away. The prospect of this termination ofourlaboun* 
pursuits, is sufficient to mark our state with vanity. •( 
days are a hand's breadth, and our age is as notliing.'*' "Wi 
in that little space is all our enterprise bounded. We en 
it with toils and cares, with contention and stinfe. We prqj 
great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave our pi 
unfitiished, and sink into oblivion. 

17 This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vai 
of the world. That too much has not been said, must api 
to every one who considers how generally manldndTl 
to the opposite side ; and how often, by undue attachmei 
the present state, they both feed the most sinful passions, 
^pierce themselves through with many sorrows." bl^ 
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SECTIOiN XIX. 

xre the real and solid enjoyments of human life, 
)Ci admitted', that unmixed^ and complete happi- 
unknown on earth\ No regulation of conduct^ can 
prevent passions from disturbing our peaee^, and 
3 from wounding our heart\ But after this con- 
lade/, will it follow', that there is no object on earth 
rves our pursuif, or tliat all enjoyment becomes 
>le which is not perfect^ ? Let us survey our state 
»artial eye', and be just to the various ^ifts of Heaven\ 
^ain soever this life', considered in itself, may be', 
•ts^ find hopes of religion', are sufficient to give so- 
e enjo}Tnents of the righteou3\ In the exercise of 
ions', and the testimony of an approviniz; conscience^; 
16 of peace^ and reconciliation with God', through 
Redeemer of mankind^ ; in the firm confidence of 
ucted through all the trials of life', by infinite Wis- 
joodness' ; and in the joyful prospect of arriving', 
.', at immortal felicity' ; they possess a happiness 
sending from a purer and more perfect region than 
, partakes not of its vanity\ 
3s the enjoyments peculiar to relieion", there arc 
lures of our present state', which', though of an in- 
'', must not be overlooked in the estimate of human 
necessary to call the attention to these', in order 
lat repining and unthankful spirif , to which man is 
prone"*. 

degree of importance must be allowed to the com- 
i]th\ to the innocent gratifications of sensed and to 
inment afforded us by aU the beautiful scenes of 
)me to the pursuits^ and harmless amusements of 
; and more to the internal enjoyments of thought 
ion', and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse 
whom we love\ These comforts are often held in 
timation', merely because they are ordinary' and 




ll\ 

nanyofthosespacesinourpresent existence', which 
Mipied with higher objects^jOr with serious cares^. 
tills represeut'ition', it appears thaf, notwithstand- 
lit^' of the world', a considerable degree of comfort 
le III the present state^. Let the recollection of this 
?i'nnoiie us to our condition', and to repress the 
of complaints' and murmiu^\ — What art thou,^ 
Jinn' ! who', having sp/ung but yesterdiy out of 
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the dust', darest to lift up thy voice against thy Makei'. a 
to arraign liis providence^ because all things are not oria 
according to thy wish^ ? 

6 What title iiast tliou to find fault with the order of ! 
universe', whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtiK* 
morif gave thee ground to clniraM Is it nothing to ttae 
have been introduced into this magnificent world': tD.hs 
been admitted as a spectator of the Divine wisdom ji 
works' ; and to have had access to ail the -comforts wKj 
nature', with a bountiful hand', has poured forth around tfa4) 
Are all the hours forgotten wnich thou hast passed iRrii 
in complacency^, or joy' ? ^ 

7 Is it a small favour in thy eyes', that the hand of Up 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee' ; and', if thaiiii 
ject not its proffered assistance', is ready to conduct thee III 
happier state of existence' ? When thou comparcst thy Nj 
dition^ with thy desert', blush and he ashamed of thy M 
p]aints\ Besilent\begrateful',andadore\ Receive wftktM 
fulness the blessings Avhich are allowed thee\ BerenM 
government which at present refuses thee more\ ReAliii 
conclusion', that though there are evils in therworId^,itiCNJ 
tor is wise\ and good', and has been bountiful to thee\ luB 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of beings, 

THOUGH there is a ^eat deal of pleasure in contoBJp 
tin^ the material world ; by which I mean, that syate^ 
bodies, mto which nature has so curiously wrought the M 
of dead matter, with the several relations that those biii 
bear to one another ; there is still, methinks, somethinga^ 
wonderful and surprising, in contemplations on the inWi 
life ; by which I intend, aU those animals with which eveiTii 
of the universe is furnished. The material world is 0117 fl 
shell of the universe : the world of life are its inhabitanli^ , 

2 If we consider those parts of the material world, wWebl 
the nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our ohserrafii 
and inauiries, it is amazing to consider the iniSnity of laOl 
with which they are stocked. Every part of matter is pi 
pled ; every green leaf swarms with inhab'tants. Thifl 
scarcely a single humour in the body of a man, or of I 
other animal, in which our glasses do not discover nyrii 
of living creatures. We find, even in the most solid pod 
as in marble itself, innumerable cells and cavities, which 
crowded with imperceptible inhabitants, too little for the 
ked eye to discover. 

3 On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky pi 
•f nature, we see Uie seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming • 
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nberless kinds of living creatures. We find every nioun- 
B and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked 
(h birds and beasts ; and every part of matter affording; 
opar necessaries and conveniences, for the livelihood of 
e multitudes which inhabit it. 

iihe author of *' the Plurality of Worlds," draws a very 
tA amiment from this consideration, for the peopling of 
■ry planet ; as indeed it seems very probable, from the 
ll^y of reasott, that if no part of matter, with which we 
acquainted, ties waste and useless, those great bodies, 
ich are at such a distance froqgpr^is, are not desert and un- 
pled; but rather, that tht;y are tuniished with beings 
pted to their respective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are 
owed with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away 
•n dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to be- 
i which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly we 
L, from the bodies which lie under our observation, that 
tter IB only made as the basis and support of animals ; and 
t there is no raoro of the one than what is necessary for 

eidstepce of the other. 

i lu/lfiite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
ins to delight in conferring existence upon every degree of 
"ceptive bemg. As this is a speculation, which I have of- 

puraued with great pleasure to myself, I shaU enlarge far- 
T upon it, by considering that part of tlie scale of beings, 
ich eomes within our knowledge. 

r There are some living creat'ires, which are raised but just 
ire dead matter. To mention only that species of sheU- 
1, wluchis formed in the fashion of a cone ; that grows to 
i suffece of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on being 
Tered from the place where it grew. There are many other 
atures but one remove from these, which have no other 
ise than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an 
iitional one of hearing ; others of smell ; and others of 
ht ^ 

I It is wonderful to observe, by what a ^adual progress the 
'rid of life advances, through a prodigious variety of spe« 
9, before *a creature is formed, that is complete in all its 
ises : and even among these, there is such a dilTerent de- 
e of perfection, in the sense which one animal enjoys he- 
ld what appears in another, that tliough the sense m differ- 
; animals is distinguished by the same common denoniua- 
«, it seems almost of a different nature. 
J If, after this, we look into the several inward perfections 
cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call instincti 
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y[ -_ wefind them rising, after the same manner, imperce 






above another ; and receiving additional improvei 
9,\ '■ cording tc the species in which they are implant 

\.. ■ progress in nature is so very gradual, that the most 

'^; J an inferior species, comes very near to the most im 

]', -s that which is immediately above it 

i.^ f; 10 The exuberant and overflowing goodness < 

i. preme Being, whose mercy extends to at) his works 

•' I- seen, as I have before hinted, in his having made so 

matter, at least what falls within our knowledge, tha 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in 

'. .;:• sity, than in the multitude of living creatures, 

made but one species of animals, none of tlie rest \f 
enjoyed the hajipiness. of existence : he has, there! 
fiea, in his creation, every degree of life, every c 
oeing. 

1 1 The whole chasm of nature, from a plant t< 
filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rising or 
other, by an ascent so gentle and easy, that the httle 
and deviations from one species to another, are ahr 
sible. This intermediate space is so well husbanded 
aged, that there is scarcely a degree of perception, \ 
not appear in some one part of the world of life. Is 
ness, or tlie wisdom of the Divine Being, more ma 
this his proceeding ? 

12 There is a consequence, besides those I hai 
mentioned, which seems very naturally deducibk 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being r 
regular a progress, so high as man, we may, by pai 
son, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually throi 
beings which are of a superior nature to him ; sine 
infinitely greater space and room for difFerent degn 
fection, between the Supreme Being and man, tha; 
man and the most despicable insect 

13 In this great system of being, there is no c 
wonderful in its nature, and whii.'.h so much deserve 
ticular attention, as man ; who fills up the middle 
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SKCTION XXL 
TrvM in the care of Providence recommendefL 

^r AN, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and a very 
.fJL wretched being. He is subject eveiy moment to tlie 
reatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beset witli dan- 
crs on all sides ; and may become unhappy by numberless 
tdualties, wtiich he could not foresee, nor nave prevented had 
: foreseen them. 

ft It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many ac- 
•ients^ that we Jire under the care of ojve who directs con- 
igencies, and has in his hands the management of every 
ing that is ca{)able of annoying or oflending us ; who knows 
;e assistance we stand in nex^d of, and is always ready to be- 
Aiw it 00 those who ask it of him. 

3 The natural homage, which such a creature owes to so 
. initely wise and good a Behig, is a Arm retiaiieeon him for 
"': blessings and conveniences of life; and an habitual trust 
. him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and diillculties 

xnay befal us. 

4 The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, has 
j,L the same dark and melancholy views of human nature, 

e who considers himself abstractedly from this r»'lation to 

•' Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects updii 

•■ ivrn weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself witli 

. contemplation of those divine attributes, which are em- 

"Mi for his safety, and his AVJelfare. He iinds liis want of 

. nght made up, by the onuiiscience of him who is his sup- 

. He is not sensible of his own want of strength, Avhen 

nowa that his helper is almighty. 

In short, the person who hasa hrm trust in the Supreme 

5, is powerful in his power, wise by his Avisdom, happy 

IS happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attn- 

; anil loses his own insuiliciency in the fulness of infinite 

ction. To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 

led to put our trujjt in him, who is thus able to relieve 

succour us ; the Divine Goodness having made su(*h a 

• ice a duly, notwithstanding we should have been misera> 

.ad it been forbidden us. 

^mon» several motives, which might be made use of to 

imend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of thosr. 

ullow. The first and stronjjest is, that we are promised, 

11 not fail those who put their trust in him. But wiliumc 

»•? ■ lering the supernatural lilessing, which acco\tt\vA\\\v* 

■• Uity, we may observe, that it has* a m\Xvwcv\VfcVN'\v\\^^ Vv> 

^^'-u reward: or Li other ■Auids, t\\-At\!vA;i^v:r:i\x>^*"^ '^"^^^ 

02 ' - . > 
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confidence in the great Disposer of all tilings, contribute ver 
nmcli to tiie getting clear of any affliction, or to the beariDg( 
it manfully. ^ * 

7 A pei-son who believes he has his succour at hamLm 
that lie acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts hiinsafbe 
Yond his abilities ; and does woncters, that arc not to bematehei 
liy one who is not animated with such a confidence of auccoi 
Trust in the assistance of an Almight}'^ Being, naturally pt 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispc^tMi 
of mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are notdl 
to remove. 

8 The practice of tliis virtue administers great comfort li 
the mind of man, in timi^s of poverty and alfliction; U 
most of all, in the hour of death. Wheji the soul is lioveri^ 

. in the last moments of its separation ; when it is just entof 
on another state of existxmce, to converse with scenes, ■ 
objects, and companions, that are altogether new ; wb^di 
support her under such tremblings of thought, such fear,li 
jinxiety, such ap^irehensions, but the casting of all her a» 
upon Hi.M, who lirst gave her being ; who has conducteli> 
through one stage of it ; and who will be alwaj's preafl^tij 
guide and comfort her in Her progress through eternity? I 

ADDISON 

SECTION XXII. 
Piety and gratitude enliven prosperity. 

PIETY, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high deg» 
to enliven jproH|Jority. Gratitude is a pleasing emoB 
The sense of b«'mg distinguished by the kindness of anoA 
gladdens the hi'.art, warms it with nicinrocal aflectioDtf 
gives to any possession an hich is ajireeame in itself, a doi ' 
relish, fron") its being the gift of a friend. Favours confer' 
by men, 1 acknowledge, mav prove burdensome. For hit* 
virtue is never perfect ; and sometinies unreasonable e)ff ,-^ 
alions on the one side, somethncs a mortifying sense «*^ 
pendence on the other, corrode in secret the ph^asures of ;"') 
i.'fits, and convert the obligations of friendship into grouB'"' 
jealousy. 

£ But nothing of this kind can affect the intercopr"' 
gratitude with I leaven. Its favours are wholly disintcP-'* ' 
and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, . • 
man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aim 
end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, ai 

>fn.sircs no retur.i from Ihem, hut a devout and thankfu 
vVliile others can trace \WAt \v\o^Yvitv\>3 Vq wq N\\v4v« 

than a concurrence ol -NVOtV^iX^r c^xv^^s \ ^Kwii.^ q\ 
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trifliii^ incidents, wiiich occasionally favoured their 

witli vviiat suoerior satisfaction dotjs the servant of 
nark the hand of tiiat gracious Power which hath 
iiii up ; whicli hath happily conducted him through 
>us steps of life, and crowned him with the must fa- 
; distinction beyond his equals ? 

us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the 
t a cheering sense of divine favour at the present, en- 
the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who 
prosperous days hear this voice addressed to them, 
y way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
claeerful heart ; for God nf>w accepteth thy works." 
' is the author of their prosperity, gives them a title to 
nth complacency, his own gift, 
lile bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
without countenance from the great Proprietor of 
d, the righteous &il openly ilown to the feast of life, 
A smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears damp 
s. The blessing of God rests upon all that they pos- 
s protection suiTounds them ; and hence, ** m the 
)ns of the righteous, is found the voice of rejoicing 
ation." A lustre unknown to f)thers, invests, in their 
e whole face of nature. 

(iir piety r<:flects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
ty of the world ; unites in one point of view, the smi- 
2ct, both of the j)owcrs above, and of the objects be- 
lot only have they as full a relish as others, for the in- 
>leiisures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold 
lion with tlieir divine Benefactor. In all that is good 
hey trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
J improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 
r raise their affection to the source of all the happiness 
irrounds them ; and thus widen the sphere of their 
s, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 
• illustration of what I have said on this head, remark 
erful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king 
ad when he wrote the twenty-third psalni ; and com- 

higherit pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the hap- 
atiyfiedsfiirit which breathes throughout that psalm. — 
nidst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable 
.y of gratitude does he look up to the I-«ord as " his 
•i ;" happier in ascribing all his success to Divine fa- 
m to the f)olicy of his councils, or to the force of his 

w many instances of divine goodness arose before 
r}hasing reiiicmbraiice, \vUei\ vj\V\v %\\0£i\^^^V!t 
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speaks of the '^ green pastures and still waters, beside 
Cvod had led him ; of his cup which he had made to o^ 
and of the tible which he had prepared for him in the | 
of his enttraitrs !" With what perfect tranauillity does k 
fonvard to tiie time of his passing through ** the vallcjif Ih^ 
shadow of deiith ;" unappallcd by that spectre, whoKi 
distiint appearance blasts the prosperity of sinners t He 
no evil, as long as *' the rod and the stcin" of his Divine 9% 
hf:rd are with him ; and, through all the unknown peiwi$|f. 
this and of futun^ existence, commits himself to hisguidal 
with secure and triumphant hope :** Surely goodneail 
mrrcy will follow me all the days of my life; aoillil 
dwell in the house of the T^rd for ever." 

8 What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prospoi^ 
here exhibited ! How diiferent from that gross relish of mi* 
ly pleasures, which belongs to thnse who behold only tbefr 
restrial side of things ; wlio raise their views to no higher^ 
't'cts than the succession of human contingencies, andte 
\vcak efforts of human ability ; who have no protector orpii^ 
run in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to w** 
their hearts with gratitude and trust ! Buuu 

SECTION XXIIl. 

Virtue^ when deeply rooted, is not subject to the influeM i 

Jbrtmie, 

THE city of Sidon havinf^ surrendered to Alexander,b 
ordered Hephesti<Mi to bestow the crow n on him wiw 
the Si<lonians should think most worthy of that honw 
ilenhesiion bein^ at that time resident wilh two young nx 
f>raistinction, oliered them the kin.<^dom; but they refine 
it, tt^Uing hhn tliat it was contniry to the laws of their era 
try, to admit any one to tliat honour, who was notofd 
royal family. 

Z He then, having expressed his admiration of their <fia 
terested spint, dt^sired them to name one of the royal « 
who might iremember that he had received the crown throuj 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have beentf 
bilious of this high honour, tliey made choice of AbdoloD 
mus, whose singular merit had* nuidered him conspicuui 
t^ven in the vahf of obscurity. Though remotely related 
the royal family, a seri(3S ofinisfortunes had reduced him 
Uie necessity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, 
the suburbs of the city. 

3 While Al>dolonymus was busily employed in weedi 

his ii^anlvi}, the two mends o? \\vi\^\\v^?^\v^tv,WA\\xv« xwl'iv 

i^muU tiic cijbjgus of royalty, •A\>vvviA!t\\^0L\Cv\\\vAv\^'&A\3Sv^^ 
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^'liey mformecl him that Alexander had appointed him 
'flice ; and rec^uired him ijnmediately to exchange his 
irh, and uttinsils of husbandry, for the re^al robe and 
At tlie same time, they admonished him, when he 
bje . seated on the throne., and have a nation in his 
lot to forgot the humble condition from which he had 
ised. 

this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymusas an illu- 
the fancy, or an nisult offered to his poverty. He 
id them not to trouble him farther with their imper- 
ests ; and to find some other way of amusing them- 
vhich might leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of 
:ure habitation. — At length, how ever, they convinced 
at they were serious in their proposal ; and prevailed 
in to accept tlie regal office, ajid accompany them to 
ice. 

» sooner was he in possession of the government, thsua 
id envy created him enemies ; who whispered their 
re in every place, till at last they reached the ear of 
4er. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
• ; and enquired of him, with what temper of mind he 
•ne his poverty. " Would to Heaven," replied Abdo- 
8, "that 1 may be able to bear my crown with e(}ual 
tion : for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing : 
ands supplied me with whatever I desired." From 
wer, Alexander formed so Inch an idea of his wisdom, 
confirmed the choice which nad been made ; and an- 
i neighbouring province to the government of Sidon* 

qUiNTUS CURTIUS. 

SECTION XXIV. 

}eech of Fabricius, a Roman a/mbasscutor, to king 
hus, who aUeinpted to bribe him to his interests^ hy the 
of a f^ent sum of money. 

fU. regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, been 
ustly informed. My whole estate consists in a house 
mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from 
by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by 
ans, thou hast been pei'suaded to thnik that this pov- 
iders me of less consequence in my own country, op in 
5ree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived, 
ive no reason to complain of Fortune : she supplies me 
that nature requires ; and if I am without superfluities, 
so free from the desire of them. With these, 1 con- 
lould be niore able to succour the necessitous, the onlv 
ige for which the wealthy are to be envied ; but small 
possessions are, I can still contribute something 
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to the support of the state, and the assistant 
S Witt respect to honours, my country p 
I am, upon a level with the richest : for 1 
qualifications for great employments, but v 
She appoints me to officiate in the most au^i 
religion ; she intrusts me with the comman 
she confides to my care the most import 
My poverty does not lessen the weight and 
counsels in the senate. 

4 The Roman people honour me for t? 
which king Pyrrhus considers as a dis^ace. 
many opportunities I have had to enrich my 
sure ; they are convinced of my disinterest 
prosperity : and if I have any thing to coi 
nrtum they make me, it is only the excess < 
ly hat value, then, can 1 put upon thy cold i 
king can add any thing to my fortune? Alv 
discharge the duties incumbent upon me, I 
from self-reproach ; and I have an honest fa 

SECTION XXV. 
Character o/ James I. king ofEi 

NO prince, so little enterprising and so 
ever so much exposed to the opposite 
umny aAd flattery, of satire and panegyric, 
which begsin in his time, bein^ still contii 
his character be as much disputed to this da} 
that of princes who are our contemporaries 
2 Many virtues, however, it must Jl)e owi 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His {^cner( 
profusion, his leamin^ on pedantry, his pad 
pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his fi 
fancy and boyish fondness. 

5 While he imagined that he was only 
own authority, he may perhaps be suspect 
actions, and still more or his pretensions, to 
on the liberties of his people. While he en 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good-will of j 
he was able to preserve fully the esteem am 
His capacity was considerable, but fitter to < 
eral maxims, than to conduct any intricate b 

4 His intentions were just, but more ad? 

duct of private life, than to the governmi 

Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his 

. ii} Quajificd to command respect: partial an 
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h afiiections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of 
l^eeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to 
fiBr ridicule from his vanity, but exempt fiom our hatred b j 
& freedom from pride ana arrogance. 

9 Afld, uponjthe whole, it may be pronounced of his char- 
Mter, that all his qualities were sullied with weakness, and 
ii)DbeUished by humanity. Political courage he was ccrtain- 
^ devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived the strong 
~*udice, which prevails against his personal bravery : an 
nee, however, which must be owned, from general ex- 
iCt!, to be extremely fallacious. hume. 

SECTION XXVI. 
ttABiiEfl V. emperor of Germany, resigns his dominions^ and 

retires from the world. 

PHIS great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
posbeasion of all the honours which can flatter the heart 
' man, took the ^^ctraordinary resolution, to resign his king- 
pins ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in business 
^ the afiBurs of this world, in order that he might spend the 
Kmainder of his dayp iji retirement and solitude. 
^ £ Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraor- 
inarj diMemment, to discover that the state of royalty is 
Dt exempt from cares and disappointments ; though most of 
ipse who are-exalted to ai throne, find solicitude, and satiety, 
bd di^ust, to be their perpetual attendants, in that envied 
re-enunence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 
D a nibordinatb station, and to relinquisn the possession of 
lower in order to attain the enjoyment of happiness, seems to 
lean effort too great for the human mind. 

d Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarcha 
^ho have quitt<'d a throne, and have ended their days in re- 
irement 6ut they were either weak princes, who took this 
esolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken ; 
V unfortunate princes, from whose hands some strong rival 
tad wrested their sceptre, and compelled them to descend 
rithrehictance into a private station. 

4 Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of holding 
lereiffnB of government, who ever resigned tnem from delib- 
nte choice ; and who continued, during many years, to enjoy 
le tranquillity of retirement, without fctchmg one penitent 
^h, or casting back one look of desire, towarcis the power or 
ignity which he had abandoned. 

5 No wonder, thcn^ that Charles's resignation should fill 
1 Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, l>oth among his 
mtemjMrarics, and among the historians of that period, to 

(230 
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various coniectures conceming the motives whici 
a prince, whose ruling passion had been uniform] 
power, at the age of fifty-six, when objects of amb 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued will 
ardour, to take a resolution so singular and unex 

6 The emperor, in pursuance of his determin; 
assembled tlie states of the Low Countries at Bn 
himself, for the last time, in the chair of state : o 
which was placed his son^ and on the other, h 
queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, wi 
retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes o 
standing behind him. 

7 The president of the council of Flanders, 
mand, explained, in a few words, his intention li 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then res 
ment of resignation, by which Charles surrendei 
Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authorit 
Countries ; absolving his subjects there from 
allegiance to him, which he required them to tra 
ip his lawful heir ; and to serve him with the $ 
and zeal that they had manifested, during so lor 
years, in support of his government. 

8 Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning 
der of the prince of Orange, because he was un 
without support, he addressed himself to the ai 
from a p&pev which he held in his hand, in ord( 
memory, he recounted, with dignity, but withou 
all the great things which he had undertaken an< 
since the commencement of his administration. 

9 He observed, that from the seventeenth ye 
he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention 
jects, reserving no portion of his time for the indi 
ease, and very little for the enjoynrient of privj 
that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had 
many nine times, Spain six times, France four 
seven times, tlieLow Countries ten times, Engla 
rica as often, and had made eleven voyages by se 
his health permitted him to discharge his duty, a 
of his constitution was equal, in any degree, to th 
fice of governing dominions so extensive, he had 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that no 
health was broken, and his vigour exhausted b; 
an incurable distemper, his growing infirmities 
him to retire ; npr was he so fond of reigning, as 
sceptra ki an impotent hand, which was no k 
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iptect his subjects, or to render them happy ; that instoadi 
knovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alive, 
^tKTe them one in the prime of life, accustomed already to 
^tini, and who added to the vigour of youth, all the atten- 
Mavl sa^city of maturer years ; that if during the courses 
^ jiong administration, he had committed any material er- 
n government, or if, under the pressure of so many and 
M afl^s, and amidst the attention which he haa been 
tkd to give to them, he had either neglected or injured 
Pof his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness ;'that. 
Ids part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of their 
*Uty and attachment, and would carry the remembrance of 
Ong with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest con- 
Llion, as well as the best reward for all his services : and 
is last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ar- 
^ wishes for their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his kness and 
led bis father's hand, " If," says he, " I had left you, by my 
kthfthis rich inheritance, to which I have made such large 
^onfi, some regard would have been justly due to my 
tmoryoD that account ; but noAV, when I voluntarily resign 
you what I mi^ht have still retained, I may well expect the 
rmest expressions of thanks on your part. With these;, 
'vever, I aispense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
Ifare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best 

1 most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It 
i 1 your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to 
iity the extraordinary proof which I give this day of my 
i'ima] affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 

confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
regard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its pu- 
• ; let the laws of jour country be sacred in your eyes : 
i:! each not on the rights and privileges of your people ; and 
the time shall ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy the 
iiqiulBty of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
«h quahties, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with 
much satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 
II Ab soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
)jectB, and to their new sovereign, he simk into the chair, 
liausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of so extraordi- 
IT an effort. During his discourse, the whole audience 
ilted into tears ; somelrom admiration of his magnanimity ; 
lers softened by the expressions of tenderness towards his 
3, and of love to his people ; and all were affected with 
» deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had dts- 

9 C^c) 



tinguishod the Netherlands, his native country, wi 
lar marks of his regard and attachment 

SECTION XXVII. 

The same subject contmued. 

A FEW weeks after the resignation of the K 
Charles, in an assemhly no less splendid, and 
pmonial equally pompous, resigned to his son th^ 
Spain, with all the territories depending on them, 
old and in the new World. Of all these vast pos! 
reserved nothing for himself, hut an annual pensio 
dred thousand crovVns, to defray the charges of his. 
io afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence! 

S Nothing now Remained to detain him from 
for which lie languished. Every thing having be< 
some time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburgh 
whefe the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his 
er, he passed through Ghent : and after stopping 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melanct 
arises in the mind of every man in the decline of li 
jng the place of his nativity, and \iewing the scei 
jects familiar to him in his early ^outh, he pursui 
ney, accompanied by his son Philip, his daughtc 
duchess, his sisters .the dowager queens of Fran© 
gary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numerou! 
tlie Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, 
sed them, with marks of his attention and regard ; 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a father v 
ced his son for the last time, he set sail under < 
large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships 
^ S His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; 
rived at Laredo in Bi« ny, on the eleventh day ; 
«:caiand. As soon as he landed, he fell prostr 
ground ; and considering himself now as dead to 
ne kissed the earth, and said, " Naked came I 
mother's womb, and naked I now return to thee. 
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f years before ] and having been struck at that time \»ith 
.efightful situatiunofthe monastery of St Justus, belong- 

tlie ord^r of St. Jerome, not many miles distant froni^ 
place, he had then observed to some of his attendants, that 
was a spot to which^ Dioclesian mi^ht have retired with 
Bire. The impression had remained so strong on hi? 
I, that he pitched upon it as tlie place of his retreat. 

It was seated in a v.ale of no ^r(;at extent, watered by a 

1 brook, and surn»unded by rismg grounds, covered "with 
trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as thetem- 
;ure of tlic climiite, it was esteemed tlie most healtlifu 
'leKcious situation in Spain. 

Some months before his resi5:nation,he had sentan arghj- 
thithcr,toadd anew apartment to the monastery, for his 
mraodation ; !»ut he gave strict orders that the style of the 
Uiig should he such as suited his present sUition, ratlie.r 
his former dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four 
em in the form of friars' cells, with nnked walls ; the 
r two, each twenty feet square, were hung with brown 
1, and furnished in the most simple manner. They were 
n aferel with the ground , with a door on one side into a 
en, of which Charles himself had given the plan, and had 
Fit with various plants, which he proposed to cultivate 
bis own hands. On ttie otlier side, they coimnunicitted 
the chapel of the monastery, in which he was to perform 
leTotions. 

LoCo this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfort- 
■ecommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles 
r, with twelve domestics only. He buried there, in soli- 
and anlencc, his grandeur, his aml)ition, togetlier with all 
evastpn^ects, which, during half a century, had alamjird 
acitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, 
uie terror of his arms, and the dread of being subjected 
is power. 

Intliis retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life for 
lelf, as woi^Jd have suited the condition of a private per- 
)r a moderate fortune. His tahle was neat but plain ; his 
esticB few ; his intercourse with them familiar ; all the 
liersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his 
3n were entirely abolished, Jis destructive of that socM 
and tranquillity, which he courted, in order to sooth the 
inder of his days. As the mildness of the clim-'te, togeth 
Ith his deliverance .Vom the burdens and cares of gov 
lent, procured him, at first, a considerable remission 
the acute pains with which he ha^J been long torment 
;c enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction in this 
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humble solitude, than all his grandeur h^ ever 
^ The ambitious thoughts and projects whicl 
engrossed and disquieteahim, were quite efifat 
mind. Far from taking any part in the political 
of the princes of Europe, he restrained his eu 
from any inquiry concerning them ; and he seei 
the busy scene which he had abandoned, with all t 
and indiifference arising from his thorough expe 
vanity, as well as from the pleasing reflection o 
entangled himself fit>m its cares. dr. ro 

PART II. 

TIECES m POETRY, 



CHAPTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPH 

SECTION I. 

SHORT AND EASY SENTJBNCE8. 

Education, 

^nniS education forms the commoTn mind^: 
JL Just as the twig is bent", the tree's inclined 

Candour. 
With pleasure let us own our errors pasf , 
And make each day a critic on the last\ 

Rejledion. 
A soul without reflection^ like a pile 
Without inhabitant", to ruin runs\ 

Secret virtue. 
The private path", the secret acts of men". 
If noble", far the noblest of their lives\ 

Necessary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge", like our needful food", 
Unhedg'd", lies open in life's common field" , 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast\ 

Disappoiniment, 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize". 
As bees in flow'rs',and stings us with success\ 

Virtvous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy^, must be grear : 
Great in its wishes^ ; great in its surveys\ 
Extended views a narrow mind extend'. 

NOTE.— -In the first chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a < 
riety of poetical construction, for the young reader's preparato 
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MUural andfancifvX life. 
lo lives to nature', rarely can be poor^ 5 
ao lives to fancjr', never can be rich\ 

Chanty, 
&ith^ and hope^ theivorld will disagree^ ; 
jt all mankina*s concern is chanty\ 

The j^rize of Viiiue, 
hat nothing earthly gives\ or can destroy', 
le soul's calm sunshine^ and the heart-felt joy', 
virtue's prize\ 

Sense and modesty connected, 
Btrustful sense with modest caution speaks^ ; 
stiU looks home', and short excursions makes^ ; 
ut rattling nonsense in full volleys hreaks\ 

Moral discipline salutary, 
eav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene', 
esumes them to prepare us for the next\ 
il evils natural are moral goods'' ; 
il discipline, indulgence', on the whole^, 

Present blessirif^s undervalued. 
iike birds", whose beauties languish', half coAceal'd,' 
rill', mounted on the wing', their glossy plumes 
SzjNuided', shine with azure'', green', and gold% 
low blessings brighten as they take their flight J 

Hope. 
lopc', of all passions', most befriends us here^ ; 
^^assbos of prouder name befriend us le8s\ 
^hsu her tears', and transport has her death^ ; 
^ope", like a cordial', innocent', though strong", 
tti's heart', at once', inspirits' and serenes\ 
Happiness modest and tranquil. 

"^ Never man was truly blesf, 

*** h composed and gave him such a cast"* 
8 foBy might mistake for want of joy^ ; 
<^t unlike the triumph of the proua ; 
i][iodest aspecf, and a smile at hearT. 

True greatness, 
ho noble ends by noble means obtains', 
* filing', smiles in exile^ or in chains', 
ke good Aurelius', let him reign', or bleed 
ke Socrates', that man is great indeed\ 

Tl^e tear of sympathy. 
o radiant pearl', which crested fortune wears', 
o gem', that twinkling hangs from beauty's ean't 

JP2. C290 
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Nor the bright stars', which night'a blue arch adon 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal morn', 
Shine with such lustre', as the tear that breaks', 
For others* wo', down Virtue's manly cheeks\ 

SECTION II. 

VERSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DIFFERENT I 

BlUs ofcdeslial Origin, 

RESTLESS mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought'' ; 
Bliss', a native of the sky', 
Never wanders''. Mortals', try^ j 
There you cannot seek in vain^ ; 
For to seek her', is to gain\ 

-.4 . 3%c Passions, 

The passions are a num'rous crowds 
Imperious^ positive', and loud\ 
Curb these licentious sons of strife^ ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life^ ; 
If they grow mutinous', and rave', ^ 

They are thy masters', thou their slave\ 

Trust in Providence recommendfiiL 
'TIS Providence alone secures', 
In ev'ry change', both mine' and yours\ 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape' : 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a hair^ 
Fate steals along with silent tread'. 
Found oft'nest in what least we dread"" ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow'. 
But in the sunshine', strikes the blow\ 

Epitaph, 
How lov'd', how valu'd once', avails thee nor ; 
To whom related", or by whom begot^ : 
A heap of dust alone remains 6f tliee^; 
'Tis all thou arf , and all the proud shall be\ 

Fame, 
All fame is foreign', but of true desert^ ; 
Plays round the head', but comes not to the hearty 
. One self-approving hour', whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers', and of loud huzzad^ ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels', 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels\ 

(30e) 
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Virtue the guardtum of youth, 
■ Down the smooth stream of life the stripling dart?', 
Gay as the mom' ; bright gk)W8 the vernal sky', 
Hope swells his sails', and Passion steers his coursc\ 
Sate glides his tittle bark along the shore', 
Where Virtue takes her stand^ : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark', 
Sudden the tempest scowls^ the surges roar^, 
Blot his fair day', and plunge him in the deep\ 

iSunrise, 
But yonder comes the pow'rful king of day', 
Rejoicing in the east\ The less'nin^ cloud', 
The Idndling azure', and the mountam*s brow', 
lUum'd with fluid gold', his near approach '^r 

Betoken glad\ Lo', now', apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth', and coloured ai '; 




streams', 
High gleaming fVom afar\ 

Setf'^ovemment. 
May I govern my passions with absolute sway'; 
And grow wiser^ and better' as liie wears away\ 

Shepherd. 
On a mountain', stretch'd beneath a hoary willow', 
Lay a shepherd swain', and view'd the rolling billow\ 

SECTION in. 

YSB8KS COIfTAININO EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATIONS, 

AND PARENTHESES. 

Competence. 

A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy^ : 
Oh' ! be content', where Heav'n can give no more^ I 
Reflection essential to hnppiness. 
Much joy not only speaks small Ix; ^^iiness'. 
But happiness that stiortly must ex'pire\ 
Can joy, unbottom'd in reflection', stand' ? 
And ,in a tempesf , can reflection live' ? 

Friendship, 
Can gold gain friendship' ? Impudence ofhope^! 
As well mere man an angel might beget\ 
Love', and love only, is the loan for love\ 
Lorenzo' ! pride repress^ ; nor hope to find 
A friend', but what iias found a fnend in thee\ 
All like the purchase' ; few the price will pay^ : 
And this makes friends such miracles below\ 

C31e) 
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Patience. 
Beware of desp'rate stepB\ The darkest day^ 
(Live till to-morrow^) will have pass'd away\ 

I/ttxury. 

O luxury^ ! 

Bane of elated life\ of affluent 8tates\ 
What dreary change', what ruin is not thine^ I 
How doth tnj bowl intoxicate the raind^ ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave',^ 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and greariL. 
Dreadful attraction^ ! 

Virtuous activity. 

Seize', mortals' ! seize the transient hour^ f 
Improve each moment as it ilies^ : 
laU»/s a short summer^ — ^man a flow r^ ; 
He dies' — ^Alas' ! — how soon he dies" ! 

The source of happiness. 
Reason's whole plea8ure\ all the joys of sensed 
Lie in three words^ ; health% peace', and compcteDCi^: 
But health consists with temperance alone^ ; 
And peace', O virtue' ! peace is all thy own"^. 

Placid emotion. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature^ ? Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll'. 
While ev'ry gale is peace', and cvVy grove 
Is melody^? 

Solitude*. 
O sacred solitude^ ; divine retreat^ ! 
Choice of the prudenf I envy of the great^! 
BV thy pure stream^ or in thy waving shade', 
We court fair wisdom', that celestial maid^ : 
The^genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace', 
(Strangers on earth' are innocence' and peace\ 
There from the ways of men laid safe ashore'. 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar^ ; 
There', bless'd with health', with business unperplex'c 
This life we relish', and ensure the next\ 
Presume not on to-morrow. 
In human hearts what bolder tiioughts can rise', 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn'' ? 
Where is to-morrow^ ? In another world\ 
For numbers this is certain^ ; the reverse 
is sure to none\ 
* hj solitude here i$ meaot, a temporary seclusion from th* worJtt. 
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Dnm vivimus vivamus. • Hliilc we liv*^ let u« Uoe, 

Live', while you live'," the epicure would say, 

And seize the pleasures of the present dayV 

Live', while you live'," the sacred preacher cries', 

And give to <3od each moment as it fliesV 

^ord ! in my views', let both united be^ ; 

tive in pleasure^ wnen f live to thee''! — doddrid^e. 

SECTION IV. 

VERGES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

The security of Viiiue. 

LET coward guilf, with pallid fear'. 
To sheltering caverns nV', 
lind justly dread the vengeful fate', 
That thunders through the 8ky\ 
Protected by that hand ', whose law'. 
The threat'ning storms obey', , 
ntrepid virtue smiles secure', 
As in the blaze of day \ 

Resignati&ii. 
ind Oh' !. by error's force subdu'd'i 

Since oft my stubborn will 
'repost'rous shuns the latent good% 

And grasps the specious ill', - 
^ot to my wish', but to my wanf , 

Do thou thy gifts apply"" ; 
JoBsk'd', what good thou knowest granf ) 

Khat ill', though ask'd'^ deny. 

Compassion. 
have found out a gift tor my fair^ ; 

I have found where the wood-jpigeons breeds* 
\\A let me that plunder forbear^ ! 

She will say',^tis a barbarous deed\ 
P*Of he ne'er can be true', she averr'd', 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young^: 
knd I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue\ 

Epitaph. 
fere rests his head upon the lap of earth', 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown^; 
''air sdence frown'd not on his humble birth'. 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own\ 
!jarge was his bounty, and his soul sincere^ ; 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send^ : 
legave to misVy all he had^ — a tear^; 

He eain'd from Heav'n' ('twas all he wish'd') a friend' 
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' No further seek his merits^o disclose', 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode', 
(There they alike in trembling hope renose%) 

The bosom of his Father' and his God\ 
Joy and sorrow connected, 
Stiir, where rosy pleasure leads', 
See a kindred grief pursue^ ; 
Behind the steps that misVy treads', 
Approaching comforts view\ 
The hues of oliss more brightly glow', 
Chastis'd by sable tints of wo^ ; 
And blended form', with artful strife', 
The strength' and harmony of life\ 

The golden mean. 
He that holds fast the golden me.an'. 
And lives contentedly between' 

The little and the greaf, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor\ 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich mau's door', 

Imbitt'ring all his state\ 
The tallest pmes', feel most thepow'r 
Of wint'ry blase ; the loftiest towV, 

Comes heaviest to the ground\ 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side'. 
His cloud-capt eminence divide' ; 

And spread the ruin round\ 

ModercUe vietos and aims recommended. 
With passions unruffled\ untainted with pride', . 

By reason my life let me square^ ; 
The wants of my nature', are cheaply supplied' ; 

And the rest are but folly and care\ 
How vainly', through infinite trouble and strife'. 

The many their labours employ^ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life', 

Is what air, if they please', may enjoy V 
Attachment to life. 

The tree of deepest root is found'. 

Least willing still to quit the ground^ : 
fTwas therefore said', by ancient sages', 
That love of life increasM with years', ^ 

So much', that in our later stages'. 

When pajns grow sharp\ and sickness rages'. 
The greatest love of life appears\ 

Vvrtue^s address to pleasure.''^ 
i Vast happiness enjoy thy cay allies^ ! 

^ youui of follies , an old age of cares'* ; 
*£pi)flmU pleasure. ^^'"i . 
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Young yet enervate^ old yet never wise\ 

Vice wastes their vigour^, and their mind impairs^ 
Vain', idle\ delicate\ in thoughtless ease^ 

Reserving woes foraged, their prime they spend^; 
All wretclied\ hopeless\ in the evil daysr', 

With sorrow to the verge of life they teiid\ 
Griev'd with the present\ of the past asham'd^ 

They live and are despis'd' ; they die% no more arc 
uam'd^. 

SECTION V. 

SRSES IN WHICti ddCND CORRESPONDS TO SI^NIFICA* 

TION* 

Smooth and rough terse. 

SOFT is the strain" when zephyr gently blows', 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers ilows\ 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore% 
The hoarse', rough verse', should like tne torrent roar^. 

Shw motion imUated. 
When Ajax strives some rock's rast weight to throw'. 
The fine too labours', and the woi^ move 8low\ 

Stoift and easy motion, ^ 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plaiii\ 
Flies o'er th' unbending com', and skims along the maiD\ 

Felling trees in a wood, 
Lioud sounds the axe\ redoubling strokes' on strokes^ ; 
On all sides round', the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong^. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown^ ; 
Then rustling^ crackling% crashing', thunder down\ 

Sound of a botostring. 

' — ^Tbc string let §v 

Twaag'd short and sharp', like the shnll swaUow's cryV 

The Pheasant. 
Sevf ! from the brake', the whirring pheasant springs', 
And mounts Exulting on triumphant wings\ 

Scylla and CharyMis, 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horror fomuT, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with 8torms\ 
When the tide nnhes from her rumbKng caves', 
The rough rock roars' , tumultuous hcni the wavea\ 

Boisterous and gentle sounds. 
Two cra^^ rocks projecting to the main'^ 
The roanng winds tempestuous rage reitrain^ : 
Within', the waves in softer murmurs glide' , 
And ships sttsncs without their balsers ndft\ 
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Laborious and impettums motion. 
With many a weary step\ ana many a groan'^y 
Up the high hill^he heaves a huge round stone^ : 
Tne huge round atone (resulting with a bounds, 
Thunders impetuous down^and smokes along the gi 

Regular and slow nuivemenL 
First march the heavy mules securely slow', 
O'er hills\ o'er dale8\ o'er crags\ o'er rocks they g( 

Motion dow and difficult, 
A needless Alexandrine ends theson^, 
Thaf, like a wounded snake^, drags its slow length 

A rock torn from, the brow of a mountain. 
Still gath'ring force', it smokes', and urg'd amain', 
Whins\ leaps\ and thunders down', impetuous to to 

Extent and violence ofttve toaves. 
The waves behind impel the wave^ before', 
tVide-rolling', foaming hi^h', and tumbling to the si 

Pensive numbers. 
In these deep solitudes and awful cells', 
"Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells', 
^nd ever-musing melancdoly reigns\ 

Battle. 
• < - Arms^ on armour', clashing', bray'd 

Horrible discord^ ; and the madding wheete 
Of brazen fury^, rae'd^. 

Souna imitatin^r reluctance. 
For who', to dumb forgetfulness a prey', 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resicn'd' ; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerfulday'. 
Nor caist one longing', ling'ring look behind^ 9 

SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENGTH* 

Connubial affection. 

THE love that cheers life's latest stage. 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserv'd by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which firet inspired the flame, decays. 
'TIS gentle, 4ehcate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would dadly cure. 
But anzry, coarse, ana harsh expression, 

Showslove to be a mere profession ; 
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proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Stoarms of flying insects. 
Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd, 
Tne quiv'rinj; nations sport ; till, tempest-wing'd. 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on, 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 

Beneficence its own reward. 

My fortune (for I'll mention all, 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store, 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industry distress'd ! 
This sum I cheerfully impart ; 
'TIS fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like thesey 
^-Five talents ten, whene'er you pleaso. 
'Tis true, my little \ " *^ 

But then I sleep so ^,.1...^ «u .«p. 



'Tis true, my little purse grows light ; 
But then I sleep so sweet at ni«;ht ! 
This grand specific will prevail, 



"When all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Virtue the best treasure. 

Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift oi Heav'n : a happiness 
That, even above the smiles anci frowns of fate. 
Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and«baseness earn'd. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use, 
Are riches worth our care ; (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble etid is to jjroduce the soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fairest light , 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous ProvK'-enee. 
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Contemplaium, ^ ^ 

As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while tne drowsy world lies lost in sleep^ 
Let me associate with the seiious night, 
And contemplation»her sedate compeer ; 
Irfit me shake off th' intrusive cart^ of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside^ 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick'ning tnought ! And yet, deluded man, 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past, 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd. 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 

Pleasure of piety ^ 
A Deity believ'd, is joy begun ; 
A Deity ador'd. is joy advanc'd ; 
A Deity belov'a, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch of piety delight inspires: 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next. 
O'er death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 
That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
PrayT ardent opens heav'n, lets down a stream 
Of glory, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 

CHAPTER II. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tlie bears and the bees* 

AS two young bears', in wanton mood', 
Forth issuinjg from a neighbouring wood'. 
Came where th' industrious bees had stor'd', 
In artful cells', their luscious hoard''; 
O'erjoy'd they seiz'd', with eager haste', 
Luxurious on the rich r^past\ 
Alarm'd at this', the little crew'. 
About their ears', vindictive flew\ 
2 The beasts', unable to sustain 

Th' unequal combaf , quit the plain^ : 
Half-blind Avith rage\and mad Avith pain', 
Their native shelter tiiey regain^ ; 

L C2/> 
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There sif , and now', discreeter grown', 
Too late their rashness they bemoan^ ; 
And this by dear experience gain', 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain\ 

S So when the gilded baits of vice', 
Are plac'd before our longing eyes'. 
With greedy haste we snatch our fill', 
And swallow down the latent ilh : 
But when experience opes our eyes', 
Away the fancied pleasure flies\ 
It flies', but oh' ! too late we find', 
It leaves a real sting behind\— merricx. 

SECTIO'N 11. 

i^ke nightingale and the glow-warm, 

A NIGHTINGALE', that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his song', 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended'. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended', 
Began to feel', as welj he mighf , 
The keen demands of appetite^ ; 
When', looking eagerly around', 
He spied far on', upon the ground', 
A something shining in the dark'. 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark\ 
So', stooping down from hawthorn top', 
He thought to put him in his crop\ 

2 The worm', aware of his intenf , 
Harangued him thus\ right eloquent^ — 
" Did you admire my lamp'," quoth he', 
" As much as I your minstrelsy'. 

You would abhor to do me wrong', 
As much as I to spoil your song^ ; 
For 'twas the self-same Pow'r divine', ] 
Taught you to siqg', and me to shine'' ; 
That you with music\ I with lighf , 
Might beautify' and cheer the night\" 

3 The songster heard his short oration', 
And', warbling out his approbation'. 
Released him', as my story tells'. 
And found a supper somewl^ere ^lse\ 
Hence', jarring sectaries may learn', 
Their real int'rest to discern^ ; 

That brother' should not war with brother' 
And worry' an4 devour each other^: 
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But sing and shine by sweet consenf , 
Till life's poor', transient night', is spent^ ; 
Respecting', in each other's case', 
The gifts of nature' and of grace\ 

4 Those Christians best deserve the name', 
"Who studiously make peace their aim^ : 
Peace', both the duty^ and the prize' 

Of him that creeps', and him that flies\ — co wpi 

SECTION III. 

The trials of virtue. 

PLAC 'D on the verge of youth', my mind 
Life's op'ning scene sur Vey'd'^ : 
J view'd its ills of various kmd', 
Afflicted and afraid\ 

2 But chief my fear the dangers mov'd 
That virtue's path enclose^ : 
My heart the wise pursuit approv'd' ; 
But O', what toils oppose^ I 

5 For see', ah see' ! while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread', 
A hostile world its terrors raise', 
Its snares delusive spread\ 

4 O how shall I', with heart prepar'd', 

Those terrors learn to meet^ ? 
How', from the thousand snares to guard 
My unexperienc'd feet^ ? 

5 As thus I mus'd", oppressive sleep'. 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veiK — ^The wat'ry deep', 
(An object strange^ and new',) 

6 Before me rose'': on the wid^' shore 

Observant as I stood', 
The gathering storms around me roar', 
And heave the boiling flood\ 

7 Near and more near the bftlows rise^ ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave^ ; 
And death', to my affrighted eyes', 
Approach'd in every wave"*. 

8 What hope', or whither to retreat'' ! 
Each nerve at once unstrung^ ; 

Chill fear had fettered fast my feef , 
And chain'd my speechless tongue\ 
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9 I felt my heart within me die^ ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice', descending from on high', 
Reprov'd my erring fear\ 

10 " What tho' the swelling surge thou see 

Impatient to devour' ; 
Resf , mortal', rest on God's decree', 
And thankful own his powV. ' 

11 Know', when he bade the deep appear', 

♦Thus far',' th' AUnighty said', 
•Thus faK, no farther^, rage^ ; and here 
*.Let thy proud waves Be stay'd\'." 

12 >il^rd^; andlo'! at once controll'd', 

The waves', in wild retreaf , 
Qack on themselves reluctant roU'd', 
And', murm'ring', left my feet\ 

13 Deeps\ to assembling deeps', in vain 

Once more the si^nS gave^ : 
The shores the rushing weight sustain'. 
And check th' usurping wave\ 

14 Convinc'd', in nature's volume wise', 

The imag'd. truth I read^ ; 
And sudden from my waking eyes', 
Th' instructive vision fled\ 

15 Then why thus heavy', O my soul^ ! 1 • 

Say', why distrustful still', 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roU 
O'er scones of future ill^ ? 

16 Let faith suppress each rising feaK, 

Each anxious doubt exclude^: 
Thy 3Iaker's will has plac'd ttiefi here', 
A Maker wisef' and good^ ! 

17 He to thy ev'ry trial knows'. 

Its just restraint to give^; 
Attentive to behold thy woes'. 
And faithful to relieve\ 

18 Then why thus hea?T', O my soul^ ! 

Say', why distrustnil still', 
Thy thoughts mth vain impatience roll', 
O'er scenes of future iH^ ? 

19 Tho' griefs unnumber'd throng thee round', 

Still in thy God confide'. 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound'. 
And curbs the headlong tide\ — MERUicr. 
a 2 _ CV) 
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SECTION IV. 

T%e youik and the philosopher, 

A GRECIAN youth of talents ^a^e^ 
Whom Plato's philosophic care". 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view', 
By precept^ and example too', 
Would oft^n boast his matchless skilK, 
To curb the steed", and guide the wheel^ ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing throngr', 
With graceful e9se\ and smack'd the thong', 
The imot wonder they express'd', 
Was praise' and transport to his breast^. 

f At length', quite vain', he needs would show •** 
His master what his art could do^ ; 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade^. 
The trembling grove confess'd its fright^ ; 
The wood-nymph started at the sighr ; 
The muses cfrop the learned lyre', 
And to their inmost shades retire^. 

S Howe'er", the youth', with forward air'. 
Bows to the sage', and mounts the car\ 
The lash resounds^ the coursers spring', 
The chariot marks the rolling ring^ ; 
And gathering crowds'^ with eager eyes'. 
And shouts', pursue him as he flies^. 

4 Triumphant to the goal return'd'. 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum'd^ ; 
And now along th* indented plain', 
The self-same track he marks again^ ; 
Pursues with care the nice design', 
Nor ever deviates from the line\ 
Amazement seized the circling crowd^ ; 
The youths with emulation gJow'd^ ; 
£v*n bearded sages hail'd the boy'. 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy\ 

5 For he', deep-judgine sage', beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field^ : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh'. 

And', flush 'd with hope', had caught his eye', 

" Alas'! unhappy youth'," he cry d'j 

" Expect no praise from me''," (and sigh'd', ) 

6 " With indignation I survey 

Such skill'' and judgment' thrown away*^ 
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The time profusely squander't! ttiert;', 

On vulgar arts beneath thy can.*', 

If well em ploy 'd", at less expt- .iko'. 

Had taught thee honour\ virtue', b^nso' ; 

And raisM thee from a co.tchniarfs fp.te% 

To govern men', and gui^J*; the state" whitehead,' 

SECTION V. 

Discourse between Adam and Eve, retiring to rest^ 

NOW came still ev'ninj^ on', and twilight gjray 
Had in her sober liv'ry', all things cTad\ 
Silence accompanied^ ; for hvAnV and oird', 
They to their grassy couch\ these to their nests"'. 
Were sunk^ ; all but the wakeful nightingale\ 
She', all night long', her amVous descant sung"^ : 
Silence was pleas'd\ Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires^ : Hesperus', that led 
The starry host?", rode brightesf , till the inoon'. 
Rising in clouded majesty', at length'. 
Apparent queen', ujiyeil'd her peerless lighf , 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw\ 

£ When Adam thus to Eve^ :. " Pair consorf , th* hour 
Of night', and all things now retir'd to resf , 
Mind us of like repose"" ; since God hath set 
Labour"* and resf, as day^ and nighf , to men 
Successive', and the timely dew of sleep', 
Now falling with soft slumbrous weighf, inclines 
Our eye-lids^. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployed', and less need rest^ : 
Man hath his daily work of body\ or of mind' 
Appointed', wnicn declares his dignity', 
And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways^ ; 
While other animals unactive range'. 
And of their doings God takes no account>, 

S To-morrow', ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of lighf, we must be risen'i 
And at our pleasant labour^ ; to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours^, yonder alleys green\ 
Our walk at noon', with branches overgrown'. 
That mock our scant manuring', and require 
More bands than ours to lop their wanton growth\ 
Those blossoms also', and tliose dropping gums^ 
That lie bestrown', unsightly and unsmooth', 
Ask riddance', if we mean to tread with ease\ 
Mean while', as nature wills', night bids us restr^" 
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4 To whom thus Eve/ with perfect beauty adoro'd': 
" My author' and disposer', what thou bidsr, 
Unargu'd', 1 obey^ ; so God ordains^. 

With thee conversing', I forget all time^ ; 
All seasons^ and their change'', all please alike^. 
Sweet is the breath of morn', her rising sweef, 
With charm of earliest birds'' ; pleasant the sun", 
When first Qn this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams^ on herb", tree\ fruit\ and flow'r 
G list ring with dew^; fragi^ntthe fertile earth', 
After soft show'rs^ ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild^ ; then silent nighf , 
With this her solemn bird'., and this fair moon'. 
And these', the gems of heav'n', her starry train^: 

5 But neither breath of morn', when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds^ ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land'' ; nor herb\ fruit", flowV, 
Glist'ring with dew^ ; nor fragrance after show rs^ 
Nor grateful evening mild" ; nor silent nighf , 
With this her solemn bird" ; nor walk by moon\ 
Or glittering star-li^hf , — without thee is sweet". 
But wherefcre all nightlong shine these^ ? for whc 

' This glorious sight', when sleep hath shut all eyes^ 

6 To whom our gen;ral ancestor reply d" : 
"Daughter of God and man', accomplish'd Eve', 
These have their course to finish round the earth', 
By morrow ev'ning" ; and from land to laud', 

In order', though to nations yet unborn', 
Minist'ring light prepard', they set and rise' ; 
Lest total darkness should by ni^ht regain 
Her old possession', and extingiushjife 
In nature and all things" ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten', but', with kindly heat 
Of various influence', foment", and warm', 
Temper', or nourish" ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth', made herehy apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's tnore potent ray>. 

7 These then', though unbeHeld in deep of nighf, 
Shine not in vain" ; nor think', though men were r 
That heav'n would want spectators', God want pi 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen', botn when we wake,' and when we sleep 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold'. 
Both day' and night". How often', from the steep 
Of echoiDg hill" or thicket', have wo heard 
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Celestial voices to the midnight air', 
Sole', c r responsive each to others' note', 
Sin{i;ing their^great Creator^ ? Oft in bands', 
"While they Iceep watch',or nightly rounding walk 
IVith heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds'. 
In full harmonic number joinM', their songs 
Divide the ni^ht', and lift our thoughts to heavV." . 
Thus tiilking hand in hand alone they pass'd 

On to their blissful bow'r^. 

. There arriv'd'Jjoth stood'. 

Both turn'd^ ; and under open sky', ador'd 

The (iod thiit made the sky', air\ earth', and heav'h', 

AVhich they beheld', the n/oon's resplendent globe', 

And starry ])oIe\ " Tho«. also mad'st the nighf , 

Maker Omnipotenf , and thou tlie day'. 

Which we', in our appointed work eraploy'd", 

Have finish'd', happy in our mutual help'. 

And mutual love', the crown of all our bliss 

jOrdain'd by thee^ ; and this delicious place', 

For us too large', where thy abundance wants 

Partakers', and uncropt falls to the ground\ 

But thou hast promis'd from us two a race', 

To fill the eartn', who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite', both when we wake\ 

And when we seek', as nb>v', thy gift of sleeps." miltow 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Death. 

LO' ! a form', divinely brighf , 
Descends', and bursts upon my sighr ; 
A seraph of illustrious birth^ I 
(Religion was her name on eartii^ ;) 
Supremely sweet her radiant face', 
And blooming with celestial crace'' ! 
Three shinini^ cherubs form'd her train', 
Wav'd their light wings', and reach'd the plain^ : 
Faith', with sublime and piercing eye', w 

And pinions flutt'ring for the sky^ ; 
Here Hope', that smuing angel stands', 
And golden anchors grace her hands^ ; 
There Charity^, in robes of white', 
FaireBt and fav'rite maid of light\ 
2 The seraph' spoke^^ — *^ 'TIS Reason'S( part 
To govern and to guard the heart^ ; 
To lull the wayward soul to rest', 
When hopes^ and fears', distract the breast^. 
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Reason may calm Uiis doubtful strife'", 
And steer tny bark through various Ufe^ 
But when the storms of death are nigh% 
And midnight darkness veils the sky^, 
Shall Reason then direct thy saiK, 
Disperse the clouds', or sink the gale' ? 
Stranger^, this skill alone is mine\ 
Skill that transcends ^i^ scanty !ine\*' 

S " Revere thyself ^—thouVt near allied 
To angels on thj^ better side\ 
How various e'er their ranks^or kinds'. 
Angels are but unbodied miods^ : 
When the partilion-walk decays, 
Men emerge angels from t jxjir clay.^ 
Yes', when the frailer body dies", 
The soul asserts her kindred skies^. 
But minds', though sprung from heav'niy raee% 
Must first be tutor'd for the place^ ; , 

The joys abpve are understood". 
And relish 'd only by the good\ 
Who shall assume this guardian care^ ; 
Who shall secure their birth-ri^ht there^ ? 
Souls are my charge^ — ^to me 'tis giv'n 
To train them for their native heav'n\" 

4 " Know then' — who bow the early knee', 
And give the willing heart to me' ; 
Who wisely', when Temptation waits'. 
Elude her frauds\and spurn her baits' ; 
Who dare to own my injur'd cause', 
Though fools deride my sacred laws' ; 
Or scorn to deviate to tne wrong", 
Though persecution lifts her thong" ; 
Though all the sons of hell conspire 
To raise the stake^ and light the fire' ; 
Know', that for such superior souls'. 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles^ ; 
Where spirits shine with purer ray', 
And brignten to meridian day^ ; 
Where love', where boundless friendship rules'' ; 
(No friends that change', no love that cools^ ;) 
Where rising floods of knowledge roll', 
And pour\ and pour' upon the souh !" 

b " But Where's the passage to the skies'' ? — 
The road through death's black valley lies\ 
Nay', do not shudder at my tale^ ; 
Tho' dark the shades' , n^V sa.fc iVve. vale\ 
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•This path the hest of men have trod^ ; 
And who'd decline the road to God^ ? 
Oh' ! 'tis a glorious boon to die^ ! 
This favour can't be priz'd too high\" 

fc AVhile thus she spoke', "my looks express'd 

The raptures kindling in my breast^ ; 

My soul a fix'd attention gave^ ; 

When the stem monarch of the erave', 

With haughty strides approacb'a^ : — amaz*d 

/stood', and trembled as I ga2'd\ 

The seraph cahn'd each anxious fear', 
f- And kindly wip'd the falling tear^ ; 

5^hen hasten d', with expanded wing', 
■ 1*0 meet the pale', terrific king^. 

' fiut now what milder scenes arise'' ! 
' X*he tyrant drops his hostile guise^ ; 
: He seems a youth divinely fair*^ 3 
Jn graceful nnglets waves his hair^ ; 
ijis win^s their whitening plumes display', 
• iftsbumish'd plumes', reflect the day^ ; 
)li\ght flows his shining azure vesf , 
■^Ind all the angel stands confess'd\ 
- I view'd the change with sweet surprise^ ; 
And', Oh' '. I panted for the skies^ : 
*lHiank'd heav'n', that e'er I drew my breath', 
' And triumph'd in the thoughts of death\ — cotton. 

CHAPTER ill. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Hie vanity ofioealih. 

NO more thus brooding o'er yon heap', 
With av'rice painful vigils keep'' ; 

Still unenjoy'd the present store'. 

Still endless sighs are breath'd for more\ 

Oh'! quit the shadow\ catch the prize', 

Which not all Indians treasure buys'' ! 

To purchase heav'n has gold the powV? 

Can gold remove the mortal hour' ? 

In life'^ can love be bought with gold' ? 

Arefnendship*8 pleasures to be sold' ? 

No^^ — ^all that's worth a wish^ — a thought', 

Pair virtue gives unbrib'd', unboughr. 
L Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind^ ; 
I Let nobler views engage thy mind\ — dr. johnso??. 
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SECTION 11. 
jSToihin^^ formtd in vain, 

LET no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom^, as if aught was form'd 
In vain', or not for admirat)Ie end9\ 
SliJill little', haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise', of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind''r 
As if, upon a full-proportion'd dome', 
On swelling columns lieav'd the pride of ai-f , 
A critic-fly', whose feehle ray scarce spreads 
An inch around', with blind presumption bold', 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole\ 

2 And lives the man', whose universal eye 
Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of thingi'; 
Mark'd tlieir dependence so', and firm accord', 
As with un fault ring accent to conclude', 
That this availeth nought' ? Has any seen 
The mighty chain of beings', less'nmg down 
From infinite perfection'.to the brink 
Of dreary nothing^, desolate abyss' ! 
From which astonish'd thought', recoiling^, tuntf'? 
Till then alone let zealous praise ascend'. 
And hymns of holy wonder to that power', 
AVhose wisdom shines as lovely in our minas'. 
As on our smiling eyes his servant sun\ — thomsoI 

SECTION III. 

On pridCt 

OF all the causes', which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment', ana misguide the m 
\V hat the weak head with strongest bias rules'. 
Is pride^ ; the never-failing vice of fools\ 
whatever nature has in worth deny'd'. 
She :ives in large recruits of needful pride^ ! 
FoK, as in bodies', thus in souls', we nnd 
AVhat wants in blood^ and spirits', swelVd with wind 
Pride', where wit fails', steps in to our defence', 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense\ 

2 If once right reason drives that cloud away'. 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day\ 
Trust not yourself^; buf, your defects to know', 
Maki' use of ev'ry friend' — and ev'ry foe\ 
A little learning Ts a dangerous things ; 
Drink deep', oy VaLSle w)t the Pierian spring^ ; 
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There 5/m7Zou' drauj^hts intoxicate the brain ^, 
And drinking larfrely sobers us again\ 

8 Fir'd at first sight with what the muse imparts', 
. In fearless youth', we tempt the heights of arts^ ; 
While', from the Iwunded level of our mind'. 
Short views we take', nor see the length's behind' ; 
But more advane'd', behold', with strange surj)rise', 
Kew distant scenes of endless science rise^ ! 
So', pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try', • 
JVIount o'er the vales', and seem to tread the sky^ ; 
Th' eternal snoTvs appear already pasf , 
-And the first clouds^ and mountains' seem the last^ ; 
15 uf, those attain d', we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way^ ; 
Th' increasing prospect tires our w^and'rin^ eyes^ ; 
Hills' peep o'er hills', and Alps'' on Alps' ari8e\ — pope 

SECTION IV. 

Cruelty to brutes censured, 

E WOULD not enter on my list of friends', 
(Though grac'd with polish'd manner's and fine sense, 
"^t wanting-flenaibility^,) tne man 
Vho needlessly sets foot upon a worm\ 




fill tread aside', and let the reptile live^. 
le creeping vermin', loathsome to the sighf , 
id charg'd perhaps with venom', that intrudes 
visitor unwelcome into scenes 
acred to neatness^ and repose', fh' alcove^ 
Rie chamber^ or refectory', may die^. 
R necessanf act incurs no blame\ 
Wot so', wlien lieFd within their proper bounds', 
And guiltless of offence they ran^e the air'. 
Or tak<» tlicir pastime in the spacious field\ 
■Vterc they are privileg'd\ And he that hunts^ 
Or harms them there', is guilty of a wrongs ; 
Disturbs th" economy of nature's realm\ 
'▼ho', when she form'd', designed tJiem an abode\ 
Phe sum is this^ : if man's convenience^ healthy 
^ saPf'ty' interfere', his rights' and claims' 
^re paramount', and must extinguish tiieirs\ 
SIse they are all^ — the meanest tilings that are', 
v free to live^ and to enjoy that life', 

R C13f> 
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As God was free to form them at the first', 
Who', in his sovereign wisdom^ made them air. 

4 Ye', therefore', who love mercy', teach your 8on9 
To love it too\ The sprinc time of ouryears 

Is soon dishonour'd ana defil'd', in ir.ostC 

By budding ills', that ask a prudent hand 

To check them\ Buf , alas' ! none sooner shoots', 

If unrestrain'd', into luxuriant growth'. 

Than crueltj'', mostdev'lish of them aU^, 

5 Mercj[ to him that shows it', is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its acf. 

By which heav'n moves in pard'nin^ guilty man^ ; 
And he that shows none', being ripe m years^ 
And conscious of the outrage he commits'. 
Shall seek if, and not find tt in his turn"^. — cowfeb. 

SECTION V. 

A paraphrase on the latter part of the Qth chapter 

Matthew, 

WHEN my breast laboure with oppressive care', 
And o'er my cheek descends tne falling tear'; 
While all my warring passions are at strife'. 
Oh' ! let me listen to the words of life^ f '■ \. 
llaptures deeip-felt his doctrine did imparf, "" 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping hetrf* 

2 " Think nof , when all your scanty stores sSbrd', 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board^ ; 
Think not', when worn the homely robe appears', 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears' ; 
What farther shall this feeble fife sustain', 

And what shall clothe these shir'ring limbs again\ 

3 Say', does not life its nourishment exceed' ? 
And the fair body', its investing weed' ? 
Behold' ! and look away your low despair^^ — 
See the light tenants of tne barren air^ : 

To them', nor stores^ nor granaries', belong^ ; 
Noughf , but the woodland', and the pleasing song^; 
Yef , your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky\ 

4 To him they sing when spring renews the plain^ ; 
To him they cry', in winter's pinching reign^ ; 
Nor is their music', nor their plaint in vain^ : 

He hears the gay\ and the distressful call' ; 
And with unsparing bounty', fills them all\'* 

5 " Observe the rising lily's snowy grace^ ; 
Observe the various vegetable race^ : 
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They neither toil', nor spin\ hut careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blusii^ ! how bright they glow^ ! 
What regal vestments can with them compared 
What king so shiniiig'! or what queen so tair^!" 

© **If ceaseless', thus', the fowls of heav'n he feeds' ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads' ; 
Will he not aire for you', ye faithless', say^? 
Is he unwise' ? or', are ye less than th€i/' .''" — tho^ison. 

SECTION VL 

The death of a good man a strong incentive to virtue. 

THE chamber where the good man meets his fate', 
Is privilegM bciyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life', quite in the verge of heav'n\ 
r Fly', je profane'! if nof, draw near with awe\ 
Receive the blessing^, and adore the chance', 
That threw in this Bethesda your disease^ ; 
If unrestor'd by this', despair your cure\ 
i For', here', resistless demonstration dwells^ ; 
A death-bed's a detector of the heart\ 
Here tir'd dissimulation drops her mask', 
' Thro' life's grimace', that mistress of the scene^ J 
Here real\ and apparenf , are the same^. 
You seethe man^ ; you see hid hold on heav'n% 
If sound his virtue', aS Philander's soiind^. 

^ Heav'n waits not the last momenf ; owns her friends 

On this side death', and points them out to men^ ; 
• A lecture', silenf , but of sovereign powr^ ; 

To vice', confusion^ : and to virtue', peace\ 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays'. 

Virtue alone has majesty in death^ ; 

And greater still', the more the tyrant frowns\ — young. 

SECTION VII. ^ 

Reflections on a future stait,from areview oficinter. 

TIS done^ ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms', 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquerM year\ 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies^ ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
riis desolate domain''. Behold', fond man' ! 
'jee here thy pictur'd life^ : pass some few years\ 
Thy flow'nng spring^ thy summer's ardent strength^, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age', • 

:Vnd pale concluding winter comes at last', 
(V.nd shuts the scejie\ 
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2 Ah'! whither now arc fled 

Those dreams of greatness^ ? those uiisolid hopes 
Of happiness^ ? those longings after fame^ ? 
Those restless carcs^ ? those busy bustling days^ ? 
Those gay-spent', festive nights'" ? those veering thougl 
Lost between good and ilK, that shar'd thy life>p 

5 All now arc ^vanish'd^ ! Virtue sole survives', 
ImmortaK, never-failing friend of man', 




The new-creating word', and starts to life', 
In ev'ry heighten'd form', from pain^anddeatb.*^ 
For ever free^. The great eternal scheme', 
Involving all', and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads'. 
To reason's eye renn'd clears up apace\ 

4 Ye vainly wise' ! Ye blind presumptuous'! now', 
Confounded in the dusf , adore that Power^ 
And Wisdom', oft arraign'd^ : see now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd', 

Ancf died neglect<id'' : why tlie good man's share 

In life was gall', and bitterness ofsouh; 

Why the lone widow^ and her orphans', pin'd ' 

In starving solitude^ ; while luxury', 

In palaces lay straining her low tliought'. 

To form unreal wants^ : why heav'n-born truth\ 

And moderation fair', woreithe red marks 

Of superstition's scourge'^ : why licensM pain', 

That cruel spoiler', that cmbosom'd foe', 

Imbitter'd all our bliss^. 

5 Ye good distress'd' ! 
Ye noble few' ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure', yet bear up awhile'. 
And what your bounded view which only saw 
A little parf, deemM evil', is no more^ : 

The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass'. 

And one unbounded spnng encircle air, — Thomson* 

SECTION VIII. 

Adam's advice to Eve, to avoid temptation-, 

" C\ WOMAN, best are all things as the will 

V-r Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
• Of all that he created, much less man, 
Or aught that might his happy state secure, 
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Secure from outward force. Within himself 
The dang;er lies, yet lies within his pow'r: 
Against nis will he can receive no harm, 
i But God left fre^ the will ; for what oheys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right ; 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Lest, by some fair appearing good surpris'd. 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That 1 should mind thee oft : and mind thou me. 

3 Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe subornM, 
And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wam'd. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if from me 
Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought. 

4 Wouldst thou approve thy constancy ? approve 
First thy obedience ; th' other who can know, 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest ? 

But if thou think, trial unsought may find 

Us both securer than thus wam'd thou seem'st. 

Go ; for thy stay^ not free, absents thee more : 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 

For God towards thee hath done his part ; do thin 

MILl 

SECTION IX. 

On procrastination, 

BE wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, "That all men are about to live : " 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
Ail pay themselves the compliment to think. 
They one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On tnis reversion, takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own : their future selves applauds : 
»2 (.17/) '^'^ .\ 
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How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's Tails ; 

postpone. 




f 



And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

3 All promise is poor dilatory man ; 

Ana that thro' ev'ry sta^e. When youngs indeet^f 

In full content we sometimes nohly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides nis infamous delay ; 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

4 And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal: 
All men think all men mortal, hut themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes thro' their wounded het^rts the sudden dreac 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is fouD<^ 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev'n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 
O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave. — you; 

SECTION X. 

^Thai philosophy, which stops at secondary causes, reprov 

HAPPY the man who sees a God employ 'd 
In all the good and ill that checker life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns ; (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his pUm ; 
Then God might be surpris'd, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 
i This truth, philosophy, though eagle-ey'd 
In nature's tendencies, oft o'eHooKS ; 
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And having found his instrument, forgets 
Or disrejgards, or, more presumptuous still, 
Denies the powV that wields it. God protlaims 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That live an atheist life ; involves the heav'n 
Id tempests ; quits his ^rasp upqn the winds, 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrefy the breath of blooming health ; 
1 He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivel'd lips, 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mines, ■ 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 
Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And nrinciples ; of causes, how they wgrk 
By necessary laws their sure effects, 
Of action and re-actlon. 
4 He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 
Thou fool ! will thy discov'ry ofthe cause 
Si'spend th' effect, or heal it ? Has not God 
Stili wrought by means since first he made the world ? 
And did he not of old employ his means 
To drown it ? What is his creation less 
l^han a capacious reservoir of means, 
Form'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 
Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of him. 
Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; 
And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. co wper. 

SECTION XL 

Indignant sentiments on national prejudices and hatred ; and 

on slavery, 

H, for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd, 
My soul is sick with evVy day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd. 
TiiiTii is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is sever' d, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
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2 He finds his fellow ^ilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own ; and having pow*r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a womy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey- 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each otlier. Mountains interposed. 
Make enemies of nations, who had else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. . 

8 Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys; 
And worse than aU, and most to be deplord, 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding hearty 
Weeps wnen she sees inflicted on a beast. 

4 Then what is man ! And what man seeing thiSi 
And having human fe<;lings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have eveream'd* 

5 No : dear as freedom is, and in ray heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; 

I had much rather be myself the slave. 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home — tlien why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 

6 Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shaddes fall. 
That]s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate througli ev'ry vein 

Of all your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. — cowFl 



CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Thj> morning in summer. 

THE meek-ey'd morn appears', mother of deTt 
At first faint gVeaming in the dappled east^ ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'ning glow' ; 
And from before tii^jlvMXx^ o{ Viv^t {-nKSi. 
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Wliite break the clouds away^. With quicken'd stop', 

Brown night retires^ : young day pours in apace% 

And opens all tiie lawny prospect wide\. 
2 The dripping rock\ the mountain's misty top', 

Swell on the sight', and brighten' with the dawn\ 

Blue', thro' the dusk', the smoking currents shine' ; 

And from the bladed field', the fearful hare 
^ Limps', awkwanl^ : while along the forest-glade 

The wild de4»r trip', and often turning gazo 

At early passenger^. Music awakes 

The native voice of undissembled joy' , 

And thick around the woodland hvmns arise^. 
8 Rx)ubM by the cock', tlie soon-clad shepherd leaves 

His mossy cottage', where with peace ne dwells' , 

And from the crowded fold', in order', drives 
- His flock to taste the verdure of the mom\ 
Falsejy luxurious', will not man awake' , 
. And', springing from the bed of sloth', enjoy 

The cool', tne fragranf , and the silent hour', 

To meditation due and sacred song' ? 
4 For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise' ? 

To lie in dead oblivion', losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life' ; 

Total extinction of th' enlighten'd soul' ! 

Or <ilsf» to feverish vanity alive', 

Wildm'd, and tossing thro' dSstemperM dreams' ? 

Wiio would', in such a gloomy state', remain 

Longer than nature craves' ; when ev'ry muse^ 

And every blooming pleasure', waits withouf , 

To bless the wildly devious', morning walk^ ?^-thomsow 

SECTION II. 

Rural sounds, as well as rural sights, delightful. 

NOR rural sights alone', but rural sounds 
FiXhilarate the spirit^, and restore 
Thn tone of languid nature\ Mighty winds'. 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood', 
Of ancient growth', make music', not unlike 
The dash- of ocean on his winding shore'. 
And luii tlie spirit while they fill tlie mind^; 
Unnuniber'd oranches wavin"; in the blasf , 
And all their leaver fast fluttring all at once\ 
2 i\or less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods^ ; or on the softer voice 
OfncighbVhig fountain^ ; or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock', and", cliiming as they fall 
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Upon loose pebbles^ lose themselves at length 
In matted grass', thaf, wi th a livelier green', 
Betrays the secret of tiieir silent course\ . 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds' j 
But animated nature sweeter MV ; 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear\ 

3 Ten thousand warblers cheer the day', and one 

. The live-long night\ Nor these alone', whose uota 
Nice finder 'd art must emulate in vain' , 
But cawing rooks^, and kites' that swim sublime', 
III still repeated circles', screaming loud"" ; 
The jay\ the P3re\ and ev'n the boding owl', 
That hails the rising moon', have charms for me\ 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves^and harsh'. 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns', 
And only there', please highly for their sake\ — cowpi 

SECTION IIL 

Tke rose. 

THE rose had been washM\ just wash'd in a showi 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd^ ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower', 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head\ 

'2 The cup was all fiU'd^, and the leaves were aD wer, 
And It seem'd to a fanciful view', 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret', 
On the flourishing bush where it grew\ 

8 I hastily seiz'd if, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay', so dripping and drown'd' ; 
And swinging it rudely', too rudely', alas' I 
I snapp d it^ — it fell to the grouna\ 

4 And such', I exclaim'd', is the pitiless parf , 

Some act by the delicate mmd^ ; 
Regardless of wringing"^ and brealdng a hearf, 
Already to sorrow resign 'd\ 

5 This elegant rose', had I shaken it less'. 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile^ : 
And tne tear that is wip'd with a little address'. 
May be followed perhaps by a smile\ — cowfer. 
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SECTION IV. 

Ca)'e of birds for (heir young. 

S thus the patient dam a^isiduous sits'. 
Not to be tempted iiom Vvct x^^vvdct taaV. 
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Or by sliarn hunger', or by smooth delight^, 
Tho'^tbft wliole loosen'd spring around her blows", 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on th' opponent bank", and ceaseless singa 
The tedious time away" ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment", while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal\ 

S Th' appomted time 

With pious toil fulfiird", the callow young", 
Warm'd'' and expanded into perfect life", 
Their brittle bondage break", and come to light^ ; 
A helpless faraih"", demanding food 
"With constant clamour\ O what passions then". 
What melting sentiments of kindly care". 
On the new parents seize^ ! ^ 

I Away they fly 

Affectionate", and undesiring bear 
The most delicious morsel to their young^ ; 
Which equally distributAd", again 
The search begins\ Even so a gentle pair", 
By fortune sunk", but formed of gen'rous mould". 
And charmM with cares beyond the vulgar breast", 
In some lone cot amid the distant woods", 
Sustain'd alone by providential Heav'n", 
Oft", as they weeping eye their infant train", 
Checktheir own appetites", and give themall\ Thomson. 

SECTION V. 

Ahtrly and slavery contrasted. Part of a letter written from 

Italy, hy Addison, 

HOW has kind Heaven adorn'd this happy land". 
And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand^ ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores^ 
H<ir blooming mountains", and her sunny shorcs\ 
With all the f^fts that heav'n^ and earth' impart'. 
The smiles (»t nature^ and the charms of art". 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns". 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains^ ? 
The poor inhabitant beholas in vain 
The reddening orange", and the swelling grain^ ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils^ and wines", 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shade", repines\ 
Oh", Liberty", thou pow'r supremety bright', 
Profuse of bliss", and pregnant with delight' I 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign". 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train\ 

l: (23/) 
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EasM of ho.rload', suhjection grows more lighf, 

And poverty looks cheerfol in thy sight\ 

Thou mak'st the j^lobmy face of nature gay^ ; 

(jiv'st beauty to the sun', and pleasure to the day\ 

On foniign mountains', may the sun refine ^ 

Tlie grape's soft juice', and mellow it to wine^ : 

With citron groves adorn a distant soil', 

Ar- 1 th(j fat (Hive swell with floods of oil^ : . 

We envy not the warmer clime that lies 

1 n ten degrees of mow indulgent skies^ ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our heav'n repine', 

Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine^ : 

'Tis LihtTty that crowns Britannia's isle', 

And makes Iier barren rocks',and her bleak mowitains sr 

SECTION VI. 

Charity, A paraphrase on the ISth chapter ofthejirst ^ 

to the Corinthians, 

DTD sweeter sounds adorn my flowing topguc', 
Than ever man pronounc'a^ or angel sung'; 
ILid I all knowledge', fiuraan^ and divine', 
Tliat thought can reach\ or sciencfi can define' ; 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth", 
In all the speeches of the babblinj^ earui' ; 
l)id Shadrach's zeal my glowing nreast inspire', 
To weary tortures^ ami rejoice in fire' ; 
Or had 1 faith like that wliich Israel saw*', 
Wh(Mi Moses gave them miraclt;s\ and law' : 
Yet', gracious charity', indulj^ent guest', 
Wt;re not thy power exerted in my breasf ; 
Those spc»-eches would send up unneeded pray'r^ ; 
That scorn of life', would be but wild despjiir^ : 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice""; 
My Yaitli were form' ; my eloquence were noise\ 

S Charity', dec('nt\ modesty easy', kin(l\ 
Softens the high', and rears the abject mind^ ; 
Knows with just reins\ and gentle hand', to guide 
Between vile shame', and arbitrary pride\ 
Not soon provok'd', she easily forgives^ ; 
And much she suflors', as she much believes^. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives^ ; 
Sh(; builds .pur quiof, as she forms our lives' ; 
Ijays the tough paths of peevish nature even' : 
Ar»d opens in each heart a little h(^av'n\ 

3 Each other giff , which God on man bestows'. 
Its proper bounds', and due restriction knows' 7 
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x"d purpose dedicates its powV, 

hi 115 its act^ exists no more\ 

' obedience to what Heav'n decrees', 

ge sliall fail', and prophecy shall cease^ ; 

ig charity's more ample sway', 

id by time', nor subject to decay, 

• triumph snail for ever live' ; 

less good diffuse', and endless praise receiTe\ 

gh the artist's intervening glass', 

observes the distant planets pa9s' ; 

e discover^ ; but allow', 

re remains unseen', than art can show^ ; 

t our mind its knowledge would improve', 

e eye i'.itent on things above',) 

fcve may', we lift our reason up', 

directed', and confirmed by hope' ; 

ve able only to survey', 

s of beams', and promises of day "^ ; 

fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight" ; 

it its swiftness', and too strong its light\ 

tiie mediate clouds shall be dispell'd^ ; 

shall soon be face to face beheld', 

robt's , with all his clory on', 

jl)lim(i on his meriaian throne\ 

istiint faith\ and holy hope', shall die^ \ 

in certainty', and one in joy : 

lou', more happy powV, fair charity', 

lant sistei^, greatest of the three', 

'e\ and thy nature' still the same', 

:hy lamp\ and unconsum'd thy nanae', 

I survive^ — 

lid before the host of heav'n confesf , 
blessing', and for ever hlest."^ — prior. 

SECTION VII. 

Picture of a good man. 
\ angel guide my pencil', while I draw', 
t nothing else than angel can exceed', 

II earth', devoted to the skies^ ; 

)s at sea', w hile in', above the worldV 
«'rt mild\ and elevated eye', 
liiii seated on a mount serene', • 

ic fogs of sense', and passion's storm^ : 
lack cares\ and tumults of tliis life', 
inless thunders', breaking at his feet', 
is pit)', not impair his peaces 
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5 Cartli^s genuine sons', the sceptred\ and the slave', 
A mingled moV ! a wand'rin^ herd' \ he sees'* 
Bewildered in the vale'; in ail unlike'' I 
His full reverse in all'' ! What higher jyraise'^ ? 
What stronger dentoiistration of the righr ? 
^he present all their care' ; the /wfurc Aw\ 
When puhlic welfare calls', or private wabf , 
They give to fame"' ; Ai^ hounty he coneeal8\ 
Their virtues varnish nature' ; his exaU\ _ 
Mankind's esteem ihey courf ; and he his mmt',* 

8 Theirs the wild chase of false felicities' ; 
jHw', the composed possession ofthefrMe\ 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece\ 
All of one colour', and an even thread^ ; • 
While party-colour'd shades ofhappiness^^ 
With hideous gaps between', paten up for them 
A madman's robe^ ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by', and shows their nakedneasN 

4 He sees with other eyes than theirs^ ; where they 
Behold a sun', he spies a Deity^ ; 

What makes them only smile', makes hinof adore\ 
Where they see mountains', he but atoms sees^ ; 
An empire m his balance', Weighs a erain\ 
They tnin^s terrestrial worship as cuvine^ : 
His hopes immortal blow them by', as dusf, 
That dims his sight and shortens his survey', 
Which longs', in infiaite'', to lose all bound\ 

5 Titles^ and honours', f if they prove his fate',) 
He lajs aside to find his dignity^ \ 

No dignity they find in augnt besides?^. 
They triumph m externals', (which conceal 
Mans real glory',) proud of an eclipse^ : 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud' ; 
And nothinglhinks so great in man', as man\ 
Too dear he nolds his int'resf , to neglect 
Another's welfare', or his rij^ht invade^ ; 
Their int'resf , like a lion', lives on prey\ 

6 They kindle at the shadow of a wrongs ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper^ looks on heav'n', 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe"" : 
Noughf , but what wounds his virtue', wounds hisp 
A covered heart their character defends'' ; 
Acover'd heart denies him half his praise\ 

7 With nakedness hiB innocence agrees'' ! 
While their broad foliage testifies their fair ! 
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e no joys end', where his full feast begins^ : 

oys cVeate\ theirs murder', future bliiis\ 

'iumph in existence', his alone^; 

his alone triumphantly to think 

rue existence is not yet begun\ 

;lorious course was', yesterday', complete'^ : 

h', then", was welcome' ; yet lite stillis sweet\— T0U5G- 

SECTION VIII. 

The pleasures of retirement ' 

KNEW he but his happiness', of men 
The happiest he'! who', far from public rage', 
) it) the vale', with a ciioice few retir'd'i 
ks tiie pure pleasures of the rural life^. 

t tho' the dome be wantuig', whose proud gate', 
1 morning', vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Htterers faise', and in tiieir turn abus'd^ ? 
intercourse^ ! What though the gUttVing robe', 
v'ry hue reflected light can give', 
oated loose', t^r stiff with mazy gold', 
pride^and gaze of fools', oppress him not^ ? 
it tho", from utmost land^ and sea' purvey d' 
him each rarer tributary life 
ds nof , and his insatiate table heaps \ 

1 luxury and death^ ? What tho' his bowl 
(les not witli costly juice^ ; nor sunk in beds', 
of gay care', he tosses out tlie nighf , 
uelts the thoughtless hours in idle statc^ ? 
it tho' he knows not those fantastic joys^, 
t still amuse the wanton', still deceive^ ; 
ce of pleasure^ but a heart of pain' , 
r hollow moments undelighted all^ ? 
; peace is his^ ; a solid life estrang'd 
Usappointment^, and fallacious hope\ 

I in contenf, in nature's bounty rich', 

erbs^ and fruits' ; whatever greens the spring', 

;n heaven descends in showers' ; or bends the bough 

tn summer reddens', and when autumn beams' : 

n the wintry glebe whatever lies 

ceal'd', and fattens with the richest sap' : . 

se areno^t wanting^ ; nor the milky drove', 

urianf , spread o^er all the lowing vale ; 

bleating mountains' , nor the chide of streamiT, 

hum of bees', inviting sleep sincere 
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Into the guiltless breast', benenth the shade'. 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay"*; 

Nor aught besides of prospect^ grove', or song\ 

Dim grottos\ gleaming lakes', and fountains clear^. 
4 Here too dwells simple truth^ ; plain innocence^ ; 
"" Unsullied beauty^ ; sound unbroken youth'. 

Patient of labour', with a little pleas'd^ ; 

Health ever blooming^ ; unambitious toil^ ; 

Calm contemplation , and .poetic ease\ — Thomson. 

SECTION IX. 

The pleasure and benefit of an improved and vfell^irtdt 

imagination. 

OH' ! blest of Heaven', who not the languid songs 
Of luxury', the siren' ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth', nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honour', can seduce to leave 
Those ever blooming sweets', which', from the store 
Of nature', fair imagination culls'. 
To charm th' enliven'd soul^ ! What tho' not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the hei^t 
Ofenvied life^; tho' only few possess 
Patrician treasures^ or imperial state' ; 
Yet nature's care', to all her children jusf, ^ 
'With richer treasures^ and an ampler state'. 
Endows at large whenever happy man 
Will deign to use them\ 

$ ^ His the city's pomp', 

The rural honours his\ Whatever adorns 
The princely dome\ the column^ and the arch', 
The breathing marble^ and the sculptur'd gold', 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim'. 
His tuneful breast enjoys\ For him', the spring 
Distils her dews', and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds^ : for him', the nand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold', and blushes like the moi*n\ 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings^.: 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk', 
And loves unfelt attract him\ 

3 Not a breeze 

Flies o'er'the meadow^ ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence^ ; not a strain 
From all tne tenants of the wnrbling shade i 

Ascends' ; but whence his bosom can partake 



^ 
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Fr'»sh pleasure', unreprov'd\ Nor thence partakes 

Fresh pleasure only' ; for th' attentive inina% 

By this harmonious action on her powers'. 

Becomes herself harmonious'' : wont so oft\ 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order^, soon she seeks at home', 

To find a kindred order^ ; to exert 

Within herself this eleeance ofIoye\ 

•This fair inspired delighC : her temper'd pow'r8 

Refine at len^', ana every passion wears 

A chaster^ milder', more attractive mien\ 

4 But if to ampler prospects', if to gaze 

On nature's form', where', negligent of all 
These lesser graces', she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weighM 
The world's foundations', if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye' ; then mightier far 
• Will be the change', and nobler\ Would the forins 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs' ? 
Would sordid policies', the barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine', bow her down 
To tame pursuits', to indolence and fear' ? 

5 Lo ! she appeals to nature^ to the winds^ 

And rolling waves\ the sun's unwearied course^ 

The elements' and seasons^: all declare 

For what th' eternal maker has ordain'd 

The pow'rs of man^: we feel with'ui ourselves 

His energy divine'' ; he tells the hearf . 

He meant:, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves'^ the general orb 

Of life' and being^ ; to be great like Him', 

Beneficenf and active\ Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instrucf , with God hiroseti 

Hold converse^ ; j^ow familiar'^ day by day', 

With his conceptions^ ; act upon his plan' ; 

^nd form to his', the relish of tJieir souls\ — ^ak£I7Sii>b. 

CHAPTER V. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION L 

IVte hermit, 

AT the close of the day', when the hamlet is stilK, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove' ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard -on the nill'. 
And nought but the nightbgale's song in .the grove';. 
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Twas thus by the cav« of the mountain aeCaK, 
While his harp runs symphonious^, a hennit b 

No more with himselT or with nature at war'. 
He thought as a sage% tho' he fek as a man\ 

£ " A.h' I why', all abandoned to darkness' and wo^ 

Why^, lone Philomela', that languishing fall^ ? 
For spring shall return', and a lover bestoW, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral\ • 
But', if pity inspire thee', renew the sad lay^ : 

Mourn'j sweetest complainer', man calls thee t< 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass awa 

Full quickly they pass' — but they never returr 

8 "Now gliding remote', on the verge of the sky', 

The moon naif extinguished', her crescent disp 
But iately I mark'd', when majestic on high 

She shone', and the planets were lost in her bh 
Roll on', thou fair orb', and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour agaii 
But man's faded glory wha/t change shall renew'' ! 

Ah fool'l to exult m a glory so vain^ ! 

4 "'Tisnighf,andthelandscape is lovely nomore^ 

I mourn' , buf , ye woodlands', I mourn not foi 
For morn is approaching', your charn^ to restore 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance', and glitt'ring y 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn^ ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save^ : 
But when shall sprine visit the mouldering um^ ! 

O when shall aay dawn on the night of the gra 

5 "'Twas thus by the glare of false science betray '< 

That leads', to bewilder\ and dazzles\ to blind' 
My thoughts wont to roam', from shade onward 

Destiiiction before me', and sorrow behind\ 
O pity', great Father of li^bt', then I cried', 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from 
Lo', humbled in dusf , I relinquish my pride^ : 

From doubr and from darkness' thou only can 

6 "And darkness^ and doubt^, are now flying away 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn^ : 
So breaks on the traveller', faint and astray'. 

The bright^ and the balmy' effulgence of morn 
See truth\ love\ and mercy', in triumph descendi 

And nature all glowing in Edeh's first bl<x>m^I 
On the cold cheek of death' smiles^ and roses' are I 

And beauty immortal', awakes from the tomb 

BE 
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SECTION 11. 

The hegg€ar*s peHiion. 

PITY the sorrows of a poor old uian^, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne hun to your doof^*. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span^ ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless ye«»r 3tore\ 

2 The^ tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak^ ; 

These hoary locks', proclaim my lenethcn'd years^5 
And many a furrow in my grief- worn cheek', 
lias been the channel to a flood of tcai8\ 



I u 



i Yoa house', erected on the risang grom Jfi^ 

With tempting aspect drew mefroikmy road^; 
For plenty there a residence has fourw^ 
And grandeur a magnificent abode^. . 

t Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor^ !. 
Here', as I crav'd a morsel of their In^ead', 
A pamper'd menial drove me from thellpor', 
To s«ek a shelter in an humbler 8hed\ ' 

5 Oh' ! take me to your hospitable dome^ ; 

Keen blows the wind', and piercing is the cold'^ I 
Short is my passage to the fnendly tomb' ; 
For I am poor', and miserably old\ 

6 Should I reveal the sources of my grief. 

If soft humanity e'er touch 'd your breasf . 
Your hands would not withhold the kind retier ; 
And tears of pity', would not be repre8t\ 

7 Heav'n sends misfortunes^ ; why should we repine^? 

'Tis Heav'n hds brought me tothe state you see'' ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine', 
The child of sorrow' and of misery\ 

8 'A little farm was my paternal lot^ ; 

Then', like the lark', 1 sprightly haird tlie morn^ ; 
But ah' ! Oppression forced me from my cof , 
My cattle died', and blighted was my com\ 

9 My daughter^, once the comfort of my age', 

Ijur'd by a villain from her native home'. 
Is cast abandoned on the world's wide stage', 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam^. 

10 My tender wife', sweet soother of my care' ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree', 
Peir, litig'ring fell', a victim ^ despair' ; 
AnUieft the woxidto wretchedness' and msV 
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11 Pityfhe«diTOwsofapoor oldman^ 

tV hose trembling limbs have l)orne him to jou) 
Whose days are dwlikBed to the shortest span^ : 
Oh ! give relief, and H^v'n will bless your ston 

SECTION III. 

Unhappy dose of life* 

HOW slioctdng must thy summons be^ O Deat 
To him that is at ease in his possessions^ ! 
Who^, counting on long years of pleasure here'', 
Is ouite unfumish'd for the world to come^ ! 
In tnat dreaCk moment^ how the frantic soul 
Raves round ihe walls of her clay tenement^ ; 
Runs to eaehravenue% and shrieks for help^; 
But shrieks in vain'' ! How wishfully she looks 
On aU she's leaving', now no longer hers^ i 

£ A little longer'^; yet a little longer^ ; 

O mieht she stay to wash away her stains" ; 
And fit her for her passage^ ! Mournful sigbr ! 
Her very eyes weep blood^ ; and ev'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror\ But the foe"", 
Like a staunch murd'rer'y steady to his purpose', 
Pursues her close', thro* ev'ry lane of life' ; 
Nor misses once the track' ; but presses on% 
Till', forc'd at last to the tremendous verge", 
At^Dce sheflinlosto everlasting ruin\~-ii. blaik. 

SECTION IV. 

Elegytopiiy. 
'AIL, lovely pow'r' ! whc»e bo«om heaves the 
. When fancy paints the scene of deep distress 
Whose tears', «>ontaneo«i8', crystaUize the eye". 
When rigid fate', denies the pow'r to bless\ 

2 Not aU the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow*ry meads', can with that sigh compai 
Not dew-drops elitt'ring in the morning ray", 
Seem near so oeauteous as that falling tear\ 

9 Devoid of fear', the favms around thee play^ ; 
Emblem of peace', the dove before thee flies'* ; 
No blood-stain 'd traces", mark thy blameless way^ i 
Beneath thy feef , no napless insect dies\ 

4 Come', lovely nymph", and range the mead with w 
To spring the partridge from the j^ileful foe^ : 
From secret snares the struggling bird to free" i 
i And stop the hand upra<&' d \a ^Vve tho. hlo w\ 
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And when the air with heat meridian glows', 

And nature droops beneath the conqu'rinp; glcam^, 

Let us', slow wand'ring where the current flows", 
Save sinking flies tnat float along the streain\ 

Or turn to nobler", greater tasks thy care", 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart^: 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share", 

And justly boast the genrous feeling heart\ 

Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan *s griefs ; 

With timely aid", the widow's woes assuage"* ; 
To mis'i"y"s moving cries ta yield relief : 

And be the sure resource of drooping age\ 

So when the genial spring of life shall fade", 
And sinking nature own the dread decay", 

Some soul congenial then may lend its aid", 
And gild the close of life's eventful day"". 

SECTION V. 

erses supposed to he written by .Alexander Selkirk, during hfl^ 
solitary abode in the Island -of Juan Fernandez. 

I AM mouarch of all I survey\ 
My right tiiere is none to dispute^ ; 
From the centre^ all round to the sea", 
I am lord of the fowl" and the brute\ 
Oh solitude" ! where are the charms^, 
That sagts have seen in thy face^ ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms\ 
Than reign in Uds homble place". 

2 I am out of humanity's reach^ ; 

I must finish my journey alone^ ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech^ 5 

I start at the sound of my own\ 
The beasts that roam over the plain". 

My form with indifference see^ : 
They are so unacquainted with man", 

Their tameness is shocking to me\ 

3 Society^ friendship\ and love". 

Divinely bcstowM upon man", 
Oh had 1 the wings of a dove". 

How soon would I taste you again^ I 
My sorrows I then mi^ht assuage 

In the ways of religion" and truth^ ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age", 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth\ 
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4 Religion' ! what treasure untold% 

Resides i n that heavenly word^ ! 
More precious than silver^ or 5;old% 

Or all that this earth can afford\ 
But the sound of the ehureh- going belK, 

These vallies^ and rocks' never heard^ ; ' 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knelK, 

Or smilM when a sabbath appear'd^. 
$ Ye winds that have made me your sporf, 

Convey to this desolate shoi-e". 
Borne cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more\ 
My friends', do they now and then send 

A wish^ or a thought after me' ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend', 

Though a fiiend I am never to see^. 

6 How fleet is a glance of ttie mind^ ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight^. 
The tempest itself lags oehind', 

And the swiil-winged arrows of lieht\ 
When 1 think of my own native lantr^ 

In a moment I seem to be there^ ; 
Buff alas'! recollection at hand', 

Soon hurries me bade to despair^. 
' 7 But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest', 

The beast is laid down in his lair^ ; 
£ven here is a season of rest', 

And 1 to my cabin repair\ 
There's mercJJ^ in every place^ : 

And mercj?'— encouraging thought^ ! 
Crives even agjlidion a grace'. 

And reconciles man to hi8lot\ — cowfer. 

SECTION VL 

OraiibAdt, 

WHEN all thy merciies', O my God' ! 
My ri^ne .soul surveys', 
Transported with the view', I'm lost 
In wonder\ love', and prai8e\ 

t O how shall words', with equal warmth'^ 
The gratitude declare'. 
That glows within my ravished hearts ? 
But ^u canst read it there\ 

5 Thy providence my life sustained', 
And all my wants redresf , 
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When in the silent womb I lay', 
And hunja; upon the breast\ 

< To al? my weak complaints^ and cries', 
Thy mercy lent an ear', 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learn'd'. 
To form themselves in pray'r\ 

& Umiumber'd comforts to my soul'. 
Thy tender care bestow'd', 
Before roy infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flow*d\ 

6 When', in the sliptp'ry paths of youth', 
With heedless steps', I ran% 
Thhie arm', unseen', convey'd me safe'. 
And led me up to man'. 

t. Through bidden dangers^ toils^, and deaths^^ 
It gently clear'd my way^ ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice^. 
More to be fear'd than they^. 

I 8 When worn with sickness', oft hast thcraT, 
' With health renew'd my face^ ; 

And', when in sins^ and sorrows sunfe', 
Reviv'd my soul with griiceX 

9 Thy bounteous hand', with worldly bfias'^ 
Has made my c\np run o'er ; 
And', in a kind' and faithful friend'. 
Has doubled all ntf stored 

10 Ten thoiisand', thouSirid precious gifts', 
My daily thanks enqipfoy^ ; 
Nor i$ the least a cheerful hearf, 
l^at tastes those gilts with joy\ 

II Through ev'ry period of my life', 

Thy goodness Til pursue' ; 

And', after death', in distant worlds'. 

The glorious theme renew\ 

12 When nature fails', and day' and nighf , 

Divide thy works no more'. 
My ever-grateful hearf, O Lord' ! 
Thy mercy shall adore'. 

13 Through all eternity', to thee', 

A joyful song I'll raise' ; . 
For & I eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise'. — addiso?^. 

I 85/) 
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SECTION VII. 

A man perishing in the snow ; from whence reJUci 

raised mi the miseries of life, 

AS thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose-revolving field, the ^pvaiii 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on, 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray j 
JUttf atient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 
Stung witli the thoughts of home ; the thoughts c 
Rush on hisnerres, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt 

2 How sinks his ^oul ! 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage nsing through the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless closes fast, 
And ev'ry tempest howling o'er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

3 Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 
Of cover'd pits, unfatnomably deep, 

A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost ! 

Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 

Smooth'd up with snow ; and what is land, unkno 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

4 These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinkt 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking overall the bitterness of death, 
Mix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man. 
His wife, his children, and his frienas unseen, 

S» In vain for him th'ofiicious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazinj;, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingled storm, demand their sire, 

is Wfth' tears of artless innocence. Alas! 

I: Nor wife, nor children, mox^ ^ViaiV \\«i Vi^hoViv 
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friends, nor sacred home. On every nerre 

doadlv Tvinter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 

. o'er his inmost vitals ereepine cold, 

} him along the snows a stinenxl corse, 

tch'd out, and ble^hing in the northern blast. 

ittle think the gay licentious proud, 

»m pleasures, pow'r, and affluence surround; . 

■{ who their tlioughtless hours in giddy mirt% 

wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

ttle think they^ while they dance along, 

many feel, this very moment, death, 
all the sad variety of pain ! 
' many sink in the devouring flood, 
lore devouring flame ! How many bleed, 
liameful variance betwixt man and man ! 

m.^ny pine in want, and dungeon glooms^ 

from tne common air, and common use 
leir own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
aleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Hsery i Sore jrierc'd by wintry winds, 

many shrink into die sordid hut . 
leerless poverty ! Hotv many shake 
t all the fier<*er tortures of tfal mind, 
)unded passion^ madness, guilt, remorse \ "^ 

many, rack 'd with honest pal^ions, droop 
:ep retir'd distress 1 Hotv many stand 
md the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
point the parting anguish ! Though^ fond man^ 
leSe, and all the thousand nameless dl^ 
. one incessant stride render life, 
scene of toil, of suffering and of fate, 
in his high clireer woula stand appall'd, 
heedless rambline impulse learn to think:; 
conscious hesirt of charity would warm, 
her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 
into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
ling stiU, tne sodal passions work.— thomsoitI 

SECTION vra. 

A morning hymn, 

EIESE are thj glorious works, parent of good^ 
Almighty, tiiine this universal frame, 
; wond'rous fair ; thyself how wond'rous then 1. 
eakable, who ratt'st above these heavens, 
9 invisible, or dimly seen 

T ' (If) 
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In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r di\iiie« 

t Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with sonjgs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 
On earth, joip all ye creatures to extol 
Him Arst, Him last. Him midst, and withoul end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the tnun of night. 
If better thou belotog not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiline mom 
With thy ori^ht circlet, praise htm in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun^ of this great world, both eve and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound, his praise 
In thy etenml course, both when thou climb'st, 
And when high noon hast gain 'd, and when thou &Ih' 

8 Moon, th&t now meet^st the orient sun; now fly 'st, 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 
And ye &\e other wand'ring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth ' 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
Ana nourish all things ; let^our ceaseless change 
Vary to our great maker still new praise. 

4 Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray. 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 
In honour to the world's great author rise ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rs, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

6 His praise, ve winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 
That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend^ 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
6 Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

. The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 

L Witness it I be silent, morn or even, 
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Po hill, or valley, fouotain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Eiail, UNIVERSAL liORD ! be bounteous still 

iTo give us only good ; and if the night 

Has gatherM aught of evil, or conceal'd. 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. — siilton^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Ode to content, 

OTHOU', the nymph with placid eye' ! 
O seldom founds yet ever nigh' ! 
Receive my tempTate vo'w^ : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole'. 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon souK, 
And smooth", unaltered brow\ 
2 O come', in simplest vest array'd% 
• With all thy sober cheer display'd", 
To bless my longing slght^ ; 
Thy mien compos'd\ thy even pace% 
Thy meek regard\ thy matron grace^ 
And chaste subdu'd delight\ 
9 No more by varying passions beaf , 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell^ ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky', 
. Beneath thy soft indulgent eye', 
The modest virtues dwell\ 

4 Sim|)licity^, in attic vesf , 

And Innocence', with candid breasf , 

And clear undaunted eye' ; 
And Hope", who points to distant years', 
FaiK, op'ping thro' this vale oHf tears', 

A vista to the sdEy\ 

5 There Health' , thro' whose calm bosom glide', 
The temp'ratc joys in even tide', 

That rarely ebb^ or flow' { 
And Patience there', thy sister meek', 
Presents her mild', unvarying cheek'. 

To meet the offer'd plow\ 

6 Her influence taught the Phrygian sage' 
Ji tyrant master's wanton rage , 

With settled smiles', to meer : 

V^8^ 
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Inur'd to toU^ and bitter bread^. 

He bow'd his meek^, submitted head^ 

And kiss'd tby sainted feet\. 
7 But thou% O nymph'; retir'd^ and coy' J 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender, tale^ ? 
The lowliest cnildren of the ground', 
Moss-rose^ and violet^, blossom round", 

And lily of the vaJe\ 
B Osay what soft propitious hour 
J best may lehooseto hail thy pow'r^, 

And court thy gentle sway^ ? 
When autumn', friendly to the muse', 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse'. 

And shed thy milder day' ? 
9 When eve^, her dewy star beneath', 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe', • 

And ev'ry stonn is IM' ? 
ff such an hour was e*er thy choice'", 
Qf]t let me hear thy soothing voice', 

Low whisp'ring through the shade^.-r- 

SECTION II. 

Ths shepherd and ihe philosopher. 
EJVIOTE from4Uties liv'd a swain', 
> Unvex'd with all the cares of gain"^ 
His head was silver'd o'er with age', 
And long experience m^^de him saee^ $ 
In summer's heat^ and winter's cold'. 
He fed his flock', and penn'd the fold^ ; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew'. 
Nor envy^ nor ambition' knew^ : 
His wisdom^ and his honest fame'. 
Through all the country", rais'd his name^ 
f A deep philosopher' (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools') 
The shepherd^s homely cpttaj^e souehf , 
And thus explored his reach of thougnt\ 

" Whence is thy learning^ ? Hath thy to: 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil'? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd' 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd' ? 
Hatii Socrates thy soul refin'd". 
And hast thou fathomM Tully^smind' ? 
I OK, like the wise Ulysses' thrown', 
I Py various fates', on reahns unknown', 
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Hast thou through many cities stray'd', 
Their customs', laws', and manners weighed''? " 
S The shepherd modestly replied', 
"I ne'er the paths of learning tried^ { 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts', 
To read mankind^ their laws' and arts^j 
For man is practis d in dis^ise^ ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes^. 
Who by that search shall wiser grow^ ? ] ; 
By that ourselves we never*know^.. 
Tlie little knowledge I have gain'd', 
Was all from simple nature drain'd'^ ; 
Hence my life's ma:sim8', took their rise', 
Hence grew my settled hate of vice\ 

4 The daily labours of the bee', 
Awake my soul to iiidustiT\ 
Who can observe the careuil anf. 
And not provide for future want^ r 
My dog' (the trustiest of his kind') 
With gratitude inflames my mind\ 
I mark his true", his faithful way", 
And', in my service', copy Tray\ 
In constancy and nuptial love', ^ 

I learn my duty from the dove\ 
The hen',* who from the chilly air^) 
With pious wing', protects her care', 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large', 
Instructs nae in a parent's charge\ 

5 From nature too I take my rule', 
I'o shun contempt' and riuicule\ 
I nev^r", with impoilant air', 

In conversation overbear\ 
Can grave and formal pass for wise'. 
When men the solemn owl despise' ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein^ ; ' 
For who talks much' must talk in vain\ 
We from the i^orily torrent fly^ : 
Who listens to the chatt'ring pye^? 
Nor would r, with felonious nighf, 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right^. 

6 Rapacious animals we hate^ ; 

Iute8\ hawks\ and wolves', deserve their fateS 
Do not we just abhorrence And' 
Against the toad and scipent kind' ? 
Bttt envy\ calumny \ ana sf)ite'. 
Bear stronger venom in their bite\ 

. T2 (Sg') 
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ThuB ev'ry object of creation , 
Can furnish hints to contemplation"^ ; 
And^ from tl)e most minute^ and mean^, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean^.'* 
7 "Thy fame is justV' the sage replies^, 
"Thy virtue proves thee truly wise\ 
Pride often guides the author's pen\ 
Books as ai^Scted are as men^ : 
But he who studies nature's laws', 
From certain truth h)3 maxims draivs^ ; 
And those'', without our schools^, sii^ce 
To make men moral\ good% and wi^V — oat. 

SECTION m. 
Tkt road to happiness opento aU men. 
|H happiness^! our being's end^ and aimM 
' Gooa\ pleasure^ ease% content' ! whate'er thy 
That something still which prompts tb* eternal sigh 
For which we bear to live^ or dare to die^: ' 
Which still so near us',yet beyond us lies^ ; 
0'erlook'd\ seen double', by the fool^'and wise''; 
Plant of celestial seed', if dropt below', 
Say', in what mortal soil thou dei^n'st to grow^? 
9 Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shrine'. 
Or deep with diamonds in the flamine mine^ ? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield', 
pr reap'd in iron harvests of the field"^ ? 
Where grows^ ? where grows it not'' ? if vain our toil 
We ought to blame the culture^ not the soil'. 
Fix'd tb no spot is happiness sincere' ; 
'TIS no where to be found', or cv^ry where^ ; 
'TIS never to be boughf, but always free^ ; 
And', fled from monarchs', St John' ! dwells with 1 

3 Ask of the learn'd the way^. The leam'd are blind^ 
This bids to serve^, and mat to shun mankind^ : 
Some place the bliss in action', some in ease^ ; 
Those call it pleasure', and contentment these^ ; 
Some sunk to beasts', find pleasure end in pain^ ; 
Some swell'd to gods', confess ev'n virtue vain'' : 
Or indolent', to each extreme they fall', 

To trust in ev'ry thing', or doubt of all\ 

4 Who thus define if, say they more^ or less . 
' Than this', that happiness' is happiness' ? 

Take nature's path', and mad opinions leave'; 
All state's can reach it', and all heads conceive^; 
k Obvious her goods', in no extreme they d^Yel^ ; 
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There needs but thinking lighf , and meaning wefl^ , 
And mourn our various portions as we please^ 
Eaual is common sense , and common ease\ 
Remember^, man', " the universal cause". 
Acts not by partial^ but by general laws^ ;" 
And makes what happiness we justly calK, 
Subsist not in the good of-one", but air. — fofe. 

SECTION IV. 

The goodness qf Providence. 

THE Lord my pasture shall prepare^ 
And feed me with a shepherd^s care^ ; 
His presence shall my wants supply^, 
And guard me with a watchful eye^ ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend^ 
And all my midnight htiurs defend\ 

2 When in the sultry glebe I faint\ 

Or on the thirsty mountains pant' ; 

To fertile vales\ and dewy meads', 

My weary wand'ring steps he leads^, 

Where peaceful rivers', soft'' and slow^, 

Amid the verdant landscape flow\ 
5 Tho' in the paths of death I tread', 

With gloomy horrors overspread', 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill' , 

For thou', O Lord', art with me 8til^ : 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid', 

And guide me through the dreadful shade\ 
4 Tho' in a bare and rugged way", 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray", 

Thy l>ounty shall my pains be^uile^ ; 

The barren wilderness shall smjle', 

With sudden greens^ and herbage' cro^n'd', 

^And streams shall murmiir all around\ — addison. 

SECTION V. 
The CrecUor^s works attest his greatness. 

THE spacious firmament on high'. 
With all the blue ethereal sky', 
And spangled heav'ns', a shining frame'. 
Their great Original proclaim^ : 
Th' unwearied sun', from day^ to day", 
Does his Creator's pow'r display^ 
And publishes to ev ij land', 
Th^ work of an Almighty hand\ 
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Z 5)oon M tbe ^rViias shades preTalK, 
Th^ moon takes up the wond*rous tale^ ; 
KtA^ ni^tlj'ytottie liit'DfDg earthy 
Riipcats the storj of ber birth^ ; 
WhiUt aJi the stars that roaad her biini\ 
And all the planets in their tiim% 
Confirm the tkBngs as they rolK, 
And spread the tnith from pole^ to pole^. 

S ^Vhat thoui:fa'« m soleran silence', all 
Move round the dark terre:$trial hair ! 
What tho' nor real Twe^ nor sound'', 
Amid their radiant orbs be found^ ! 
I n reason's ear they all rpi0ice% 
And utter forth a ^rious Toice^ ; 
For ever sinking as thej shine^, 
^ The hand uat made us^, is DiTine\'' — ^addiso5. 

SECTION Vt 

An address to the DtUy, 

OTHOU' I whose balance does the mountains weigbf; 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey'*, 
Whosi: breath can turn those watVy worlds to flamei', 
That flame to tempest^, and that tempest tame^; 
Earth's meanest son', all trembling^, prostrate foUs', 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls\ 

S iY ! j^ive the winds all past offence to sweep'^ 
'Vi) scHttftr wide/, or bury in the deep\ 
Thy |>owV\ my weakness', may 1 ever see', 
And wholly dedicate my soul te thce^. 
RejcEii o'er my wilh ; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command', nor human motive know^ ! 
If anj^erboiK, let aneer be my praise', 
Atid sin the graceful indignation raise\ 
My love be warm to succour the distress'd% 
And lift the burden from the soul oppress'dN 

() may my understanding ever fread 
TIiIh gionous volume which thy wisdom raade^ ! 
j\J;iy sea' and land\ and earth'' and heav'n', be join'd', 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind^ ! 
When oceans roar"^, or awful thimders roll', 

souM 
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4 <f rant I may ever', at the morning ray', 
Open with pray'rtheconsecrateaday^ ; 
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Tune thy creat praise^ and bid my soul 'arifte% 
And with the mounting Bun ascend the skies^ ; 
As that advances^ let my zeal improved 
And glow with ardour of consummate kive^ ; 
Nor cease at eve*, but with the setting sun'^i 
My endless worship shall be still begUQ\ 

And oh" ! permit the gloom of solemn night'. 
To sacred thought may forcibly iiivite\ 
When this world's shut\ and awful planets rise', 
Call on our minds', and raise them to the skics^ ; 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight', 
And show all nature in a milder light^ ; 
How ev^ry boist'rous thought in calm subsides^ ; 
How the smoothed spirit into goodness glides'"! 

Oh how divine' ' to tread the milky way". 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Da j^ ; 
His court admire\ or for his favour sue'. 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew^ : . 
Pleas"? to look down and see the world asleep' | 
While I long vigils to its Founder keep^ 1 

Canst thou ftot shake the centre' ? Oh control^^ 
Subdue by force', the rebel in my soul^ ; 
Thou", who canst still the raging of the flood', 
Restrain the various tumults of m}' blood' ; 
Teach me', with equal firmness', to sustain 
Alluring pleasure', and assaulting pain^. 
O n]tay I pant for thee in each desire' ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy ftre"^ ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope\ and grasp tbe prize', 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies^ ! 
At the great day of recompense behold', 
Devoid of fear', the fatal bookunfoldM 
Then', wafted upward to the blissful seaf , 
From age^ to age' my grateful song repeat^ ; 
My Lignf , my JLife\ my God\ my Saviour" see', 
And rival angels in the praise of thee"" ! — toung. 

SECTION vn. 

The pursuit of happiness often iU-dfirectecU, 

THE midnight moon serenely smiles 
O'er nature's soft repose'' ; 
No low'rinc cloud obscures the sky'. 
Nor nifflmg tempest blows^. 
£ Now eVry passion sinks to resf. 
The throbbing heart lies stiir ; 
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And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract ue laboring wilh. 

3 In silence hush'd to reason's Toice% 

Attends each mental pow'r" : 
Come^, dear Emilia^ and enjoy 
Reflection's favMte hour\ 

4 Come^, while the peaceful scene inrites^ 

Let's search this ample roiind^ ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found^ ? 

5 Does it amidst the frolic mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwelK ; 
Or hide oeneath the solemn gloom"", 
That shades the hermit's celK? 

6 How oft the laughing brow of joy', 

A sick'nine heart conceals^ ! 
And^, through the cloister's deep recesar'. 
Invading sorrow 8teals\ 

7 In vain', through beauty\ fortune^ wit^ 

The fugitive we trace^ ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile', 
That brightens Clodia's face'. 

8 Perhaps the joy to these deny'd', 

The heart'in friendship finas^ : 
Ah' ! dear delusion^ gay conceif 
Of visionary minds'" ; 

9 Howe'er our varying notions rove', 

Yet all agree in one', 
To place its being in some state', 
At distance from our own\ 

10 O blind to each indulgent aim', 

Of pQwer supremely wise', 
Who fancy happiness in aught' 
The hand ol Heav'n denies^ ! 

1 1 Vain is alike the joy we seek\ 

And vain what we possess', 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 
The passions into peace^. 

12 To temper'd wishos\ just desires'. 

Is happiness confin'd^ ; 
And', deaf to folly's call', attends 
yhe music of lheiii\ud\ — ckHTHR. 
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SECTION VIII. 

The Fire-Side. 

DEAR Chloe^ while the busy crowd', 
The vain\ the wealthy^ arwf the proud', 
In folly's maze advance' ; 
Tho' sinji^ularity and pride 
Be caird our choice', we'll step aside', 
Nor join the giddy dance\ 

1 From the gay world', we'll oft retire 
To our own family^ and fire', 

Where love our hours employs^ ^ 
No noisy neighbour enters nere\ 
No intermeddling stranger near', ^ 

To spoil our heart-felt joys\ 
8 Ifsolid happiness we prize', 
"Within our breast this jewel lies^ ; 

And they are foofs who roam^ : 
The world has nothing to bestow' ; 
From our own selves our joys must floW, 

Andthat dear hut, our home\ 

4 Of rest was Noah's dove bereff, 
When with ipipatient wing she left 

That safe retreat', the ark^ ; 
Givinj5 her vain excursion o?er', 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the sacred bark^. 

5 Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentle pow'rs', 
We', who improve his golden hours', 

By sweet experience know', 
Tiiat marriage rightly understood', 
Gives to the tender^ and the good', 

A paradise below^. 

6 Our babes shall richest comfort bring"" ; 
If tutor'd right', they'll prove a spring 

Whence plesisures ever rise^ : 
We'll form their minds', with studious care', 
To all that's manly\ good^, and fair'. 

And train them for the skies^. 

7 While they our wisest hours engage', 
They'll joy our youth'', support our age', 

And crown our hoary hairs^ : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day\ 
And thus oiir fondest loves repay'. 

And recompeufse our caresS J 
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8 No boitow'd joys' ! they're all oiir own% 
While to the worid we live unknown^ 

Or by the worid forgor : 
Blonarchs' J we envy not your state^ ; 
We look with pity on the greaf, 

And bless our humbler lot\ 

9 Our portion is not large', indeed' ! 
But then how little do we nced^ I 

For nature's calls are few'' : ' 
In this the art of living lies', 
To want no more than may suffice V 

And make that little do\ 

10 We'll therefore relish', tfrith content^, 
Whate'er kind Providence has senf f 

Nor ain> beyond our pow'r^ 
Forif odr stock be very3mall', 
Tis prudence to enjoy it all', 

Nor lose the present hour\ 

1 1 To be resigned', when ills betide^^ • • 
Patient when favours are detifed', 

And pleasM with favours giv'n' : 
Deaf C hloe'^ thi? is wisdom *s part^ ; * 
This is that incense of the hearf , 

Whose fragrance smells to heav'n\ 

'l2 We'll ask no long^ protracted treaf, 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet' ; 

But when our feast is o'eK, 
Grateful from table we'll arise', 
Nor grudge our sons', with envious eyes^, 

The relics of our store^. 

13 Thus', hand"" in hand', thro' fife we'll go^ ; 
Its checkered paths of joy'' and wo'. 

With cautious steps', we'll tread'' ; 
Quit its viiin scenes without a tear^, 
Without a trouble^ or a fear', 

And mingle with the dead\ 

14 While conscience', like a faithful friend'^ 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend', 

And cheer our dying breath^ ; 
Shall', when al\ other eom^oT\& <yeasfe'^ 
liike a kind ange\ Yf\\\syfet pfiacfe' , 

And smooth the bed oi d«alV --^vrtw. 
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SECTION IX. 

Providence vindicated in the present state offna'f, 

HE AVN from all creatures', hides the book of fate^ ; 
All but the page prescrib'd', their present state'' ; 
Prom brutes' what menV frotn men" what spirits know""; 
Or who could suffer being here beJoW ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-'day', 
Had he thy reason", would he skip and play" ? 
Pleas'd to the last", hfe crops the ffow'ry food", 
^nd licks the hand just rais^d.to shed his b]ood\ 

Oh blindness to the future" I kitidly giVa", 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by HeavV ; 

' Vho sees with equal eye", as Cfod of all", 

\ hero perish", or a sparro^v fall^ ; 

\toms'' or systems" into ruin hurl'd", 

\nd now a Dubble burst", and now a worlds 

I {ope humbly then^ ; with trembling pinions soar^ ; 
^Vait the great teacher", Death" : and God adore^. 
\7hat future bliss he gives not uiee to know", 
But gives that hope to be thy blessiifkg now\ 
:'{ope spring eternal in the numan breast^: 
^lan never is*, but always to be blc%st\ 
i^he soul", uneas}r% and confin'd from home"", 
lests" and expatiJates" in a life to come\ 

^o", the poor Indian" ! whose untutor'd mind 
>ees Goa in clouds\ or hears him in the wind" ; 
{is soul proud science never taught to' stray 
I ''ar as the Solar Walk^ or Milky Way", 
'^ct", simple nature to his hope nas giv'n", 
■>ehind the cloud-topt hiU", a humbler heavV j 
>ome safer world in depth of woods embrac*a, 
)ome happier island in the watr'y waste" ; 
'Adhere slaves once more their native land behold"^ 
Co fiends torment", no Christians thirst for gold^. 

*7i be", contents his natural desire^ ; 
9e asks no angel's wing", no seraph^s firc^ : 
I^'it thinks", admitted to that equal sky", 
Ts faithful dog shall bear him company\ 
«jk)", wiser thou" ! and in thy scale of sense", 
•V i^i^h thy opinion against Providence^ ; 
\J <ll imperfection what thou fanciest such'' ; 
Say here he gives too little", there too nvwtV^.— 
hi pride", in reasWme pride", our errot Vvfe^"" \ 
ill quit their spiiere ,and pUsh into ^e «\ae.%''. 
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Pride still is aiming atjthe blest adodes^ ; 

Men would be anjrcK, angf^ls would be gods\ 

Aspiring to be gods', if angels fell', 

Aspiring to be angels', men rebel^ : 

And wIk) but wishes to invert the laws 

Of order', sins against th* eternal cause^^ — pope. 

SECTION X. 

Selfishness reproved. 

HAS God', thou fool' ! work'd solely for thy goocr, 
Thy joy', thy pastime', thy attire", tby fooa ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn% 
Por him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn\ 
is it for thee the laric ascends and sings' ? 
Joy tunes his voice', joy elevates his win^\ 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throaf r 
Loves of his own', and raptures swell the note^. 

2 The bounding steed you pompously bestride". 
Shares with his lord the pleasure', and the pride\ 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain' ? 
The birds of hcav*n shall vindicate their graui\ 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year' ? 
Part pays', and justly', the deserving 8teer\ 
The nog', that ploughs nof j nor obeys thy call", 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all\ 

8 Know', nature's children all divide her care^ ; 
The fur that Warms a monarch', warm'd a bear\ 
While man exclaims', " See all things for my use^ !'' 
" See man for mine^! " replies a pamper'd goose\ 
And just as short of reason he must tall', 
Who thinks all made for one', not one for all^. 

4 Grant that the powerful still the weak control'' ; 
Be man the wit' and tyrant of the whole^ ; 
Nature that tyrant checks^ : he only knows^ 
And heh>9- another creature's wants' and woes^. 
Say', will the falcon', stooping from above', 
Smit with her varying plumage', spare the dove' ? 
Admires the jay', the msect's gilded wings' ? 

Or hears the' hawk when Philomela sings' ? 

5 Man cares for alh ; to birds he eives his woods\ 
To beasts his pastures', and to nsh his floods^ ; 

ijjjfor some his mt'rest prompts him to provide^,- 
^Tor more his pleasures', yet for more his prido\ 

All fed on one vain patron', and enjoy 

Th' extensive blessing of his luxurT\ 

r *ci4c) 
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hat very life his learned hunger craves', 

e saves from famine^ from the savace saves^ : 

ay', feasts the animal he dooms his feasr ; 

nd', till he ends the being', makes it blest'' : 

rhich sees no more the stroke^ nor feels the pain', 

ban favourM man by touch ethereal. slain\ 

he creature had his feast of Ufe before^ ; 

hou too must perish', when )thy /east is o'er^ ! — pqpe, 

SECTION XI. 

fluman frailty. 

"^f^^EAK and irresolute is man^ ; 
▼ T The purpose of to-day', 
Woven witn pains into his plan', 
To-morrow rends away^. 

2 The bow well bent\ and smart the spring', 
Vice seems already slain^ ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string', 
And it revives again^. 

8 Some foe to his upright intenf , 
Finds out his weaker part^ : 
Virtue engages his assenf , 
But pleasure wins his heart^. 

4 Tis here the folly of the wise', 

Through all his art we view^ ; 
And while his tongue tlie charge denies', 
His conscience owns it true'^. 

5 Bound on a voyage of awful length\ 

And dangers little known', 

A stranger to superior strength', 

Man vainly trusts his owh^. 

6 B»it oars alone can ne'er prevail • 

To Teach the distant coast^ ; 
The breath of heav'n must swell the sail', 
Or all the toil is lo8t\ — cowpek. 

SECTION XII, 

Ode to peace. 

COME', peace of mind', delightful guesf, 
Return', and make thy downy nesf, 
Once more in this sadheart^ : 
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A Where wilt thou dwelK, if not witii me". 
From av'rice^ and ambition free", 

And pleasure's fatal wiles^ ; 
For Mrhom^ alas^ ! 4ost thou prepare 
The sweets that 1 was wont to share'', 

The banquet of thy smiles'" ? 

3 The greaf , the gay', shall they pailake 
The heav'n that thou alone canst make" ; 

And wilt thou quit the stream", 
That murmurs through the dewv mead'^, 
Tlie grove and the sequestered snade", 

To be a guest with them" ? 

4 For thee 1 panted\ thee I priz'd^ 
For thee 1 gladly sacrific'd 

Whate'er I lovM before^ ; 
And shall I see thee start away", 
And helpless", hopeless", hear thee say" — »^ 

Farewell", wc meet no more" ?— co'wpeb. 

SECTION XUl. 

Ode to adversity. 

DAUGHTER of Hear'n", relentless power; 
Thou tamer of the human breast", 
Whose iron scourge\ and tort'ring hour", 
The bad affright", afflict the besr ! 
Bound In thy adamantine chain". 
The proud are taught to taste of pain\ 
And purple tyrants vainly ^roan 

With pangs unfelt before", unpitied" and a1one% 
2 When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue", his darling child", desienM", 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth". 
And bade to form her infant mind\ 
Stem rugged nurse" ! thy rigid lore ^ 

With patience many a year she bore\ 
What sorrow was", thou bad'st her know^ ; 

And from her own she learn'd to melt at o^ers wo>.. 
J3 Scar'd at thy frown terrific", fly 
Self-pleasing folly's idle brood% 
Wild laughter\ noise\ and thoughtless joy". 
And leave us leisure to he good\ 
Lie;ht they disperse^ ; and with them go 
The summer-imt^A' , th^ ^»\X!tv«^^^. 
By vain prospervt^ Teftv^\\''Af , 

To her the\ vow theix tculVi' ,axA «f«; w(gu5i\»3^«0^ 
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4 Wisdom', in sable garb arravM', 
Iinmers'd in rapt'rous thought profound', 
And melancholy', silent maid% 

With leaden eye that loves the ffround', 
Still on thy solemn steps atteniP ; 
Warm charity', the geo'ra] friend', 
With justice to herself severe', 
And pity', dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear\ 

5 Oh', gently', on thy suppliant's head', 
Dread power', lay thy chastening hand^ ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad', 

Nor circled w4th the vengeful band', 
(As by the impious thoU art seen',J 
With thund'ring voice', and threat'ning mien', 
With screaming horror's fun'ral cry'. 
Despair', and fell disease', and ghastly poverty'. 

6 Thy form benien', propitious', wear', 
Thy milder influence impart^ ; 
Thy philosophic train be there', 

To soften,'' not to wound my hearf . 
The cen'rous sparl^ extinct revive^ ; 
Teach me to love', and to forgive^ ; 
Exact my own defects to scan'' ; 
What others are to feel' ; and know myself a man"", gray 

SECTION XIV. 

The creaiion required to praise its Author* 

lEGFN', my soul', th' exalted lay^ ! 
• Let each enraptur'd thought obey'. 
And praise th' Almighty's name'^ : 
Ijo' ! heaven' and earth'^, and seas\ and skies', 
In one melodious concert rise', * 
To swell th' inspiring theme\ 
2 Ye fields of lighf , celestial plains'. 
Where gay transporting beauty reigns', 

^e scenes divinely fair' ! 
Your Maker's wond'rous pow'r proclaim^ ; 
Tell how he form'd your shining frame', 
And breath'd the fluid air\ 

S Ye angels', catch the thrilling sound' ! 
While all th' adoring thrones around', 

His boundless mercy sing'* : ' 

Let ev^ry iist'ning saint aboveT ^ 
Wake a/J the tuneful so\\\ o^ VoveT , 
And touch the sweetest ^\x\t\^. 
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4 Join', ye \ond spheres^ the vocal choir^ | 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire'', 

The niighty chorus aid'' ; 
Soon as gray ev'nmg gilds the plain'', 
Thou'', moon', protract the melting strain''^ ^ 

And praise him in the shade\ '. . * 

5 Thou hear'n^ of heav'ns', his vast abode' ; 
Ye clouds', proclaim your forming God% 

Who call'dyon worlds from nighr : 
«* Ye shades dispeK !»»— th* Eternal said' ; 
At once th' involving darkness fled', 

And nature sprung to light\ 

S Whatever a blooming world contains'. 
That wings the air\ that skuns the plains', 

United praise bestow^ : 
Ye dragons', sound his awful name 
To heav'n aloud' ; and roar acclaim'. 
Ye swelling deeps below\ 

7 Let ev'ry element rejoice^ ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice'. 

To HIM who bids you roll^ : 
His praise in softer notes declare', 
£acn whispering breeze of yielding air', 

And breathe it to the soul\ 

8 To him', ye grateful cedars', bow^ ; 
Ye tow'ring mountains', bending loW, 

Your great Creator own^ ; 
Tell', when affrighted nature shook', 
How Sinai kindled at his look'. 

And trembled at his frown\ 

9 Ye flocks that hauRt the humble vale\ 
Ye insects flutf ring on the gale', 

In mutual concourse nse"- ; 
Crop the jj;ay rose's vermeil bloom\ 
And waft Its spoils', a sweet perfume'. 

In incense to the skies\ 

10 Wake all ye mounting tribes', ^nd sing^ | 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring', 

Harmonious anthems raise' 
To HIM who shap'd your liner mould% 
Who tipp'd your glittVing wings with gold', 
• And tun'd your voice to praise\ 

11 liCt man', !)y nobler passions sway'd'. 
The feeling *heart\ the judging head', 

Ja heav'niy praia^ tmul^iN^ \ 
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Spread his tremendous name around^, ^ 

Till heav'n's broad arch rings back the sound', 
The gen'ral burst of joy\ 

12 Ye whom the charms of grandeur please^ 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease'', 

Fall prostrate at his throne^ : 
Ye princes\ rulers', all adore^ ; 
Praise him% yekin^', who makes your pow'r 

An image of his own\ 

13 Ye fair', by nature formM to move', 
O praise th' eternal source of love", 

With youth's enlivening fire^ : 
Let age take up the tunefuriay\ 
Sigh his Wess'a name> — ^then soar away', 

And ask an angel's ly¥e\ — oeiLVix. 

SECTION XV. 

The univeratd praifer. 

FATHER OF ALL' ! in ev'ry age', 
In ev'ry clime', ador'd', 
By sainr, by sava^e\ and by sage', 
Jehovah\ Jove , or LorcT ! 

S Thou GREAT FIRST CAUSE', Icast understood', 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this', that Thou art good', 
And that myself am blind^ ; 
S Yet gave me', in this dark estate', 
To see the good from iir ; 
And binding nature fast in fate', 
Left free the human with. 

4 What conscience dictates to be done^, 
Or warns me not to do'. 
This teach me more than hell to shun', 
ThcA more than heaven pursue\ 
^ What blessings thy free bounty gives', 
Let me not cast away^ ; 
For God ispaid\ when man receives', 
T* enjoy , is to obey\ 
• Yet not to earth's contracted span', 
Thy goodness let me bound', 
Or think thee Lord alone of man', 
When thousand worlds are round*. 
7 I^^t not this weak\ unknowing hand', 
Prcs«jmo. thy bolts to throw' ; 
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And deal damnation round the land''. 
On each I judge tbjT foe\ 

8 If I am pghtf, thy grac^ impart^^ 
Still in the right to stay^ ; 

If I am wrong'', oh teach my heart 
To find that better way^ f 

9 Save me alike from foolish pride^, 
Or impious discontent" » 

At aught thy wisdom has denied", 
Or aught thy goodness lent^. 

10 Teach me to feel another's wo^ ; 
To hide the fault I see^ : 

That mercy I to others show', 
That mercy show to me\ 

11 Mean tho' I am",* not wholly so', 
Since quicken'd by thy breath": 

O lead me wheresoe^'er 1 go". 
Thro' this day's life" or death\ 

12 This day", be bread^ and peace" my lot^ ; 
All else beneath the sun", 

Thou know'st if best bestow'd or not", 
And Jet thy will be done^. 

13 Tothee^ whose temple is all space^, 
Whose altai"", earth^, sea\ skies" ! 

One chorus let all beings raise" ! 
AU nature's incense rise^. — poFE» 

SECTION XVI, 

Conscience. 

treach'rous conscience^ ! while she seems to sk 
On rose'' and myrtle", lull'd with syren song" ; 

While she seems", nodding o'er her charge", to ctrop 

On headloHi^; appetite the slacken'd rein", 

And give us up to license", unrecall'd", 

Unmark'd" ; — s^e", from behind her secret stand", 

The sly informer minutes ev'ry fault". 

And her dread diary with horror fills\ 
^ Not the gross act alone employs her pen" ; 

She reconnoitres fancy's airy 'band\ 

A watchful foe" ! the iormidable spy", 

Lijst'ning o'erhearstbe whisperaofourcamp^; 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores". 

And steals our embryos of iniquity\ 
't § As all rapacious usurers conceal" 
» Tii^ii doomaday-book tiota •oJ\-«ixvi\wxv\n%Vftvwr^ 
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tius', with indulgence most severe', she treats 

s spendthrifts ofinestunable time'' ; 

nnoted', notes each moment misapply'd'' ; 

I leaves more durable than leaves of orass', 

'rites our whole historv' ; which death shall read 

I ev'ry pale delinquent s private ear' ; . 

nd judgment publish'' ; publish to more worlds 

iian this' ; and endless age >a gi^aqs jresounjjL^f — young. 

SECTION XVTl 

Onaninfaintp 

TO the dark and silent tomb', 
Soon 1 hasteoM from the womb^ : 
Scarce the dawn of life began'. 
Ere I measur'd out my span^. 

S I no smiling pleasures knew^ ; 

I no gay delights could view'' : 

Joyless sojourner was T, 

Only born to weep' and die\— 
,5 Happy infanf, early bless'd' ! 

Resr , in peaceful slumber', rest^ ; 

Early rescu'd from the cares', ' ' 

Which increase with growing years^. 

4 No delights are worth thy stay', 
Smiling^, as they seem', and gay^ ; 
Short and «ckly are they all , 
Hardly tasted ere they paU\ 

5 All our gaiety is vain\ 

All our laughter is but pain\ 
Xasting only', and divine'. 
Is an innocence like thlne^. 

SECTION XVIII. 

The Cuckoo. 

HAIL', beauteous stranger of the woo4'» 
Attendant on the spring'^ ! - 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural seaf , 
And woods thy welcome 8ing\ 
£ Soon as the daisy decks the green% 
Thy certain voice we hear^ : 
Hast thou a star t^guide thy path', 
Or mark the rolling year'^? 

% Delightfal visitant' ! with tiiee 
I l^il the time of flow 'rs'. 
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When heav'n is fillM with music sweet 
Of birds among the bow'rs\ 

4 The school-boy', wand'ring in the wood'", 

T« pull thje flow'rs so gajr', 
Started thj curious yoice to heaK, 
And imitaj^s thy lay\ 

$ Soon as thepea puts on the bloom". 
Thou fly 'st the vocal vale\ 
An annual guesf, in other lands', 
Another spring to hail\ 

6 Sweet bird' ! thy bow'r is ever green', 

Thy pky is ever clear^ ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song', 
No winter in thy year^ ! 

7 O could I fly', rd flv with thec^ ; 

We'd maW, with social wing', 
Our annual visit o'er the ^lobe', 
Companions of the spnng\ — logan. 

SECTION XIX. 

Day. ^pastoral in three parts. 

MORrriNO. 

N the bam the tenant cock', 

. Close XQ Partlet perch'd on hich", 
Briskly crows' (the shepherd's clocfr ! ) 

Jocund that the morning*s nigh'. 
2 Swiftly", from the mountain's brow'. 

Shadows', nurs'd by nighf, retire^ ; 
And the peeping sun-beam', now'. 

Paints with gold the village spire\ 

5 Philomel forsakes the thorn', 

Plaintive whef e she prates at nighf , 
And the lark to meet the mom', 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight\ 

4 From the low-roofd CQ^ge ridge', 

See the chatt'ring swallow sprin^\ 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge' 
Quick she dips her dappled wing^. 

5 Now the pine-tree's waving top', 

Gently greets the morning gale\ 
Kidlingp', now", begin to crop 
Daisies', on the aewy dale\ 

6 From the balmy sweets', uncloyd', 
i (Restless HU her ta&VLbe doue',\ 
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Now the busy bee's employ'd', 
Sipping dew before the sun^. 

7 Trickling through the creviced rock', 

Where the limpid stream distils', 
Sweet refreshmen.t waits the flock'. 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hills'^. 

8 Colin's for the promised corn', ^ 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe',J 
Anxious'' ; — whilst the huntsman's norn', 
Bokily sounding', drowns his pipe\ 

f 9 Sweef—O sweef , the warbling throng', 

On the whhe emblossom'di sprays i 
\ Nature's universal song', 

Echoes to the rising day\ 

NOON. 

10 Fervid on the glitt'ring flood", . 

Now the noontide radiance gloi^vs^ : 
Drooping o'er its infant bud', 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose\ 

11 By the brook the shepherd dines'", 

From the fierce meridian heaf , 
Shelter'd by the branching pineS'y 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat^. 
1st Now the flock forsakes the glade', 

Where', uncheck'd', the sun-beams fafl\ 
Sure to find a pleasing shade' 
By the ivy'a abbey wall^. 

f 13 Echo', in her airy round'. 

O'er the river\ rock\ and hill',- 
Cannot catch a single sound',. 
Save the clack of yonder mill\ 

14 Cattle court the zephyrs bland'. 
Where the streaYnlet wanders cod^; 

Or with languid silence stand' 
Midway in the marshy pool\ 

15 But from mountain\ dell\or stream'. 
Not a flutt'ring zephyr springs^ ; 

Fearful lest the noontide beam^-^ 
Scorch its soff , its silken wings'*, y-; 

#6 Not a leaf has leave to stir^ ; 

Nature's luUM^ — serene'— 'and still^ : 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur'. 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hill^. 
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17 Laiun^ » the landsdilM nmi^y 

TiU the fresh desAflpQi^ tlH^wVV 
dittCeful to the thn^ mondKi 

Raises e¥*i7 faiatiDgiiowV* 

18 Now the hiU^-^e heigeT—- arp fl«eD% 

Now the wiB^ers' throsfsfo Gbm^ $ 
Blithsome is the verdant veeiMiV 
Brightened by the beuMl o( Ao<MI^ f 

svsAllrlp* 

19 O'er the heath the heifer strays 

Free^; (the^furrow'd task is doiMB> ;) 
Now the village windows b!aze% 
Bumish'd by tiie setting sun\ 

SO Now'be sets behind the hilK, 
Sinknig frdm a ^oklen sky^ : 
Can the penefl^s mmuc skilry 
Copy'the .refulgent ^ei'? 

21 Trudging as the plotighmien go', 
(To the smoking hamlet bound^,) 
Giant-like their shadows grpw'i 
Lengthened o*er the level ground V 

2!& Where the rising forest nn-eads 
Shelter for the lordfy dome^ ! 
To their high-bidlt ahy beds^^ 
See the rooks retia*ning home^ ! 

23 As the lark^, with vary^dtune^, 

Carols to the ev'nhigloud' ; 
Mark the mild respleiraent moon^, 
BiEeakingthrou^ a parted cloud\ 

24 Now the hermit owlet' }}eeps^ 

From the bam'' or twisted orake^ ;- 
And tiie blue mist slowly creeps^, 
Curling on thefalveriake\ 

25 As the trout m speelded pride^^ 

Playful from-its bosom springs^ ^ 
To the banks a niified tide, 
Verges in successive ringsX 

26 Tripping through the diken grass', 

O^r the path-divided dale"; 
i Mark the roseHM)mplexion'd lass', 
1^ With her well-pots*d milking pail' ! 
wp Linnets with unnumber'd notes', 
P And the cuckoo bird with two', 
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Tuning sweet their meDow throats', 
Bid the setting sun adieut — Cu»NiNeHABr. 

SECTION XX. 

j flu order of nature. 

j CJEE, tiiro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
O All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ; 
Vast chain of being! which from God began. 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ^ from infinite to thee. 
From thee to nothing. — On superior pow'rt 
"Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great icale'? destroyed • 
From nature's chain whatever link jrou strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, break»the chain alike. 

S: And, if each system in gradation roll^ 
Alike essential to the amazing whole. 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only,but'the whole must faD. 
Liet earth, unbalanced from her orbit fiy, 
Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 
Let ruline angels from their spheres be hurl'd, 
Bein^ on Tbeine wreckM^and world on world ; 
Heairn's whole foundations to their centre nod. 
And nature trembles to thethrone of God. 
All this dread order break — for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

S AVhat if the foot ordainM the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd- 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The great directing mind of all ordains. 

4 All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the same, 
Grf*at in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, rpfreshes in tlie breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the tr^e^ \ 
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Lives thro^ all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operate» unspent ; 
Breathes in our soiu, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no smalf ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

5 Cease then, nor order imperfection naDne t 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav*n bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphefe. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ^ 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal ^ood ; 
And, spite of Pride, in ernng Reason's spite. 
One truth is clear — whatever is, is right. — ^Pof 

SECTION XXI. 

Confidence in Divine protection, 

OW are thy servants blest, O Lord ! 
How sure is their defence ^ 
Eternal wisdom is their guide,. 
Their help Omnipotence. 

5 In foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt, 
And breathed m tainted air. 

3 Tliy mercy sweeten'd ev'ry soil, 

Made ev'ry region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd. 
And smooth'd the Tyrrhene seas. 

4 Think, O my soul, devoutly think. 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rise ! 

6 Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
t And fear in evVy liei^rt, 

I When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs, 

I O'ercame the pilot's art, ■ 
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6 Yet then, from all my griefi^ O Lord t 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
"W hile in the confidence of pray 'r, 
My soul took hold on thee. 

7 For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm was laid, the winds retirM, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar d at thy conmiand, 
At thy command was still. 

9 In midst of tlangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness I'll adore ; 
And praise thee for tliy mercies past, 
And hunjbly hope for more. 

10 JVIy'life, if thou preserve my life. 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to thee. — Addison. 

SECTION XXII. 

Hymn on a review of ike seasons. 

THESE, as they change, Almkhty Father ! these, 
Are but the varied God. Tne rolling year 
Is fair of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush th« fields ; the soft'ning air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles, 
And evVy sense, and ev'ry heart is joy. 

2 Then comes Thy glory in the summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent Tiien Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling vear; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaKS ; 
And oft at (fawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispVing gales. 

S Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd. 
And spreads a common feast for all that fives. 
In winter, awful Thouf ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll'd, 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing. 
Riding sublime^ Thou bidst the world adore ; 
And humblest nature with Thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
iJeep felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 
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Yet so delightful mix'd, with such k'md art, 
Such beaufy and beneficence <:oaibin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soff niog into shado, 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

5 But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks notThe^ marks not the mighty tmod, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fairjMTofusion thato'erspreads the spring ; 
Flinss from the sun cUrect the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful chan^ revolves. 
With transport touches all tlie sprmgs of Ufe. 

H Nature, attend! Jcnn evVy living souL 
Beneatn the spacious temple Qtthe sky, 
In adoration joini and, ardent raise 

One general song l-. ■ 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation smiley 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great liymn ! 

7 For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plain ; inspiring autumn gleams ; 
Or winter rises in the olaclrning east ; « 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my Jieart to beat ! 

B Should fate command me to the farthest verge ' 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountauis, or his setting beam 
Fl.'imes on th' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city ^U ; 
And where he vital breathes ther^mustbe joy, 

9 When e'en at last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new pow'rs. 
Will rising wonders sing : 1 cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil stiU .educing good, 
Anu better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
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'ome then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

SECTION xxin. 

On solitude. 

O SOLITUDE, romantic maid ! 
Wliellier hy nodding tdwers you tread, 
Orliaunt the desert's trackless gloom, 
Or liover o'er the yawning totnii, 
Or climb the Andes' cliiled side, 
Or liy tlie Nile's coy source abide, 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep, 
From Hccia view the thatving deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
"Tadmor's marble waste survey ; 
You, recluse, again t woo, 
And again your steps pursue- 

2 Plum'd conceithimself surveying, 
Folly with her shadow playing, 
Purse-proud elboivinz insolence. 
Bloated empiric, puffed pretence, 
Noise that tliroui;h a trumpet speakt. 
Laughter in loud peals Ui^t breaks. 
Intrusion, withafophng's face, 
(Ignorant of time and fSace,) 
Sparita of fire dissenuon blowine. 
Ductile, court-bred flattery bowing 
Kestnint's stiff neck, grimace's leer, 
Sqiiint-ey'd censure's artful sneer, 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blooci, 
Fly thy presence. Solitude ! 

3 Sage reflection, bent with years, 
Conseiuus virtue, void of fears, 

3f nfflcd 4lciicc, wood-nymph shy. 
Meditation's piercing eye. 
Halcyon peace on moss reclin'd, 
Retrospect Uiat scans the mind, 
JRapt e-artli-tazing revery, 
Blushhig aitiess modesty. 
Health that snufls the morning air, 
Full-ey'd truth with bosom bare. 
Inspiration, nature's cliild, 
Si'ck tlie solitiiry wild. 

4 When all nature's hush'd asteep, 
.Nijr- io\-c, nor guilt, their viiils Keep, 
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Soft you leave your cavern'd den, 

And wander oxt the works of men ; 

But when Phosphor brines the daWI^ 

By her dappled coursers clrawDy 

Again you to your wild retreat, 

And the early huntsman meet, 

When^ as you pensive pass along, ^ 

You catch the aistant«Depherd^s song. 

Or brush from herbs tiie pearly dew. 

Or the rising primrose view. 

Devotion leuas her heav'n plumM wings. 

You mount, and nature with you sings. 

5 But when the mid-day fervours glow. 
To upland airy shades you go, 

Where never sun-burnt woodman came. 

Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game ; 

And tliere, beneath an oak reclin'd, 

With drowsy waterfalls behind. 

You sink to rest, 

Tin the tuneful bird of night. 

From the neighboring poplars height. 

Wake you with her solemn strain, 

And teach pleas'd ^cho to complain. 

6 With you roses brighter bloom, 
Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfume ; 
Purer cvVy fountain flows, 
Stronger ev'ry wilding grows 
Let tliose toil for gold who please, 
Or for fame renounce their ease. 
What is fame ? An empty bubble ? 
(void ? A shining, constant trouble. 
Let them for their country bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meeil? 
Man's not worth a mometit's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 

7 Then let me, sequester'd fair, 
To your sybil grot repair ; 
On yon hanging ciifi it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, 
Bosom'tl in the gloomy shade 

fkC^tirt-irciGs nfit with aorn rlt^f^av'i 
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Then; in loftier strains I'l! siiig 
Whence the changing seasons spring ; 



Chup. ^ Premigcuoiu Piece*. 

Tell how storms dufoFm the skies, 
Whence the waves eiibside and the. 
Trace the comet's bhvzing tail. 
Weigh the planets in a &cale ; '' 

Bcni£ great God, be&trethv shrine; 
The buurnlesa macrocosm s thine. 
S Since in each scheme of life I've fail'tl. 
And disappuntroent seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valu'd most. 
My guidt^, my stay, my friend is lost; 
O Solitude, now givenje rest, 
And hush the tempest in my breast 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last my own, 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke; she turn'a her roacicray; 
And thus she said, Or se«m d to say ;' ' 

^ Youth, you're mist;d(ea,iryou think to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind: 
Wan ^iefwill hauntyou nheresoe'er you go, 
Sigh in the breeze, and in the streamlet Aon'. 
There pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate mourns the quick rtturn of dajr : 
There, naked frenzy laughingwild with pain, 
Or hares the blade, or plunxes in the main : 
There superstition broods o er all her fears. 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 
Bnt if a hermit you're resolT'd to dwell, 
And bid to social life a lust &rewell ; 
Tis impious. 



'I'o one great end, the general good, conspire, 
From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, tire. 
Should man through nature solitary roam, 
His win his sovereign, every where Jiis home, 
What force would guard him from the lion's jaw ? 
■"'hat swiftness wing hi " ■■ - -' -■ * - " 

v>r, should fate lead him ui ami 

Where panthers never prowl, r 

Where liberal na'urc all her cbiirms bestows, 
SuQsshbe, birds sing, flowers bloom, and nater Bows; 
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Fool, dost thou tliink he'd revel on the store. 
Absolve the care of Heav'n, nor ask for more ? 
Though waters flow'd,flow'rsbloom'd,and Phoebus 
He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was aJone. 
For know, the Maker on the human breast, 
A. sense of kindred, country, man, impress'd. 

1 1 Though nature'9 works the ruling mind declare. 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care, 

The God,(whate'er misanthropy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to pole ? 
Hang o'er the sun, and with the planets roll ? 
What boots througl^ space's furthest bourns to roar 
If thou, O man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself, the human mind survey ; 
The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

12 Nor study only, practice what you know ; 
Your life, your knowledge, to niankind you owe. 
With Plato's olive wreaui the bays entwine ; 
Those who in study, should in practice shine. 
Say, does the learned lord of Hagley's shade. 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid, 
As when arous'd, he stems corruption's course, 
And shakes the senate with a Ttilly's force ? 
When freedom gasp'd beneath a Cssar^s feet. 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
But where she brenthes, the least may useful be, 
And freedom, Britain, still belongs to thee. 

13 Though man's ungrateful, ortiiough fortune fro wi 
Is the reward of worth a son^, or crown ? 

Nor yet unrecompens'd are virtue's pains ; 
Good A.llen lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigns. 
On each condition disappointments wait, 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 
Nor dare repine, though early friendsnip bleed, 
From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed. 
But know, adversity's the child of God: 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep. 
Then ignorance may plough the watery deep ; 
But when the demons of the tempest rave. 
Skill must conduct the v(;ssel through the wave. 

14 Sidney, what good man envies not thy blow ? 
Who would not wish Anytus* — for a foe ? 
/ntrepid virtue lruuY\\>V\?k on^t fete •, 

- One oC lUe acau4CV6 ^'i ^o««!u». 
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Tbe good can never be unfortunate. 
And b« this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The he^t of virtue is, to serve mankind. 
But wb«i old age has dlver'd o'er iiij head, 
When mtaoorytaSa, and all ihy vigour^ fle^ 
Theq mayet taou seek tiie stiluieas of retret^ 
TThen hear aloof the human tempest beat ; 
Then will I greet thee to m j woodland care, 
Allay the pai^ of age, and smooth thy grave. 
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